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PREFACE. 


Tux object of this work is to supply to teachers and students a his- 
tory of England containing the features of the author’s popular school 
histories of the United States. Accordingly, the text has been made 
brief, but clear and explicit; questions have been appended at the foot of 
each page, to aid in study and recitation, and review exercises added at 
the end of each section, for the purpose of practicing the student in topi- 
eal narration. Maps, showing the progressive changes in the political 
divisions of the country, and the location of the places referred to, are 
interspersed through the work, and chronological tables inserted at fre- 
quent intervals. The same system with regard to dates has been followed 
as is employed in the author’s New Manual of General History, they 
being inserted freely, but so as to form no essential part of the narrative. 
The pronunciation of proper names is also given wherever it was thought 
the student might need this information. The biographical and other 
references will, it is thought, be found a most convenient addition to a 
work of this kind. The size of the work has been dictated by a con- 
sideration of the limited time, which, according to the present school 
requirements, can be given to this subject ; and the author hopes that 
in this, as well as in other respects, it will meet the approval of those 
from whom his previous publications have received so generous a sup- 
port and commendation. 


PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE TO THE IMPROVED 
EDITION. 


Owrne to the many large editions of this popular school-book, the 
publishers have found it necessary to reset the work for new plates, and 
they have embraced the opportunity thus afforded to introduce several 
important improvements in the work, including a thorough revision of 
the text. No considerable alteration in the latter has, however, been 
made, nor any change in the arrangement of the sections or the number- 
ing of the paragraphs, so that the old edition may still be used with the 
new without any serious inconvenience. The Topical Reviews have been 
made more frequent and copious, so as to dispense with the Review 
Questions of the former edition ; the notes have been inserted in connec- 
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Maps.— Genealogical Tables. 


tion with the portions of the text which they are designed to explain, 
illustrate, or expand ; and new engravings, taken from trustworthy 
sources, have been liberally supplied, and placed as near as possible. to 
the matter illustrated. The publishers trust their efforts to enhance the 
usefulness of this well-known and successful text-book will find a cordial 
acceptance as well as a general appreciation and patronage. 


New York, July 1, 1889. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I. GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


1, THE British Isles he between the 49th and 61st degrees 
of north latitude, and the 2d of east and the 11th of west 
longitude. The largest of these, Great Britain, comprising 
the three countries, England, Wales, and Scotland, contains 
nearly 90,000 square miles, or nearly twice the area of the 
State of New York. Its entire population, “ere 
according to the census of 1881, was about thirty gb es 
millions. Ireland, lying to the west of Great Britain, con- 
tains about 32,500 square miles, and in 1881 had a popula- 
tion of about five millions. 

2. These countries are now divided into counties, or shires, 
of which England has 40, Wales 12, Scotland 33, and Ireland 
32. The Romans divided the island of Britain into five 


provinces: yiz., 1. Britannia Prima, situated 
5 Divisions. 
south of the Thames and the Severn rivers; 


2. Britannia Secunda, now Wales (nearly); 3. Flavia Cesa- 
rien'sis (Flavia Cesarian province), situated to the north of 
the Thames, east of the Severn, and south of the Mersey and 
Humber rivers; 4. Maxima Cesariensis (the great Cesarian 
province), extending from the Mersey and the Humber as far 
as the wall of Hadrian, or Severus; and 5. Vulentia (from 
the emperor Valens), situated between the wall of Hadrian, 
or Severus, and the rampart of Agricola. The region to the 
north of Valentia was called by the Romans Caledonia (from 


QuEsTions.—1, How are the British Isles situated? What does Great Britain com- 
prise? Its extent? Population? Extent and population of Ireland ? 

2. How are these countries divided ? Roman divisions of Britain? Situation of 
each? Caledonia ? Municipal towns ? Colonies ? 
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a word meaning people of the woods). The municipal towns 
were LHbor'acum (York) and Verula'mium (St. Albans). 
There were nine colonies, the chief of which were Londin- 
ium (London), Ague Solis (Bath), Deva (Chester), and 
Lindum (Lincoln). 

3. The first of these provinces became, after the Saxon 

conquest, Kent, Sussex, and Wessex ; the second, North and 
: South Wales; the third, Essex, Middlesex, East 
eer Anglia, and Mercia. Hast Anglia comprised 
Norfolk and Suffolk. The Great Cesarian province became 
Northumbria, comprising Deira and Bernicia; and Valentia 
became Strathclyde, a British kingdom, and a part of the 
Saxon kingdom of Deira. Beyond the mainland of Scotland 
lie the Orkney Islands on the north, and the Hebrides on the 
west. These were scarcely known to the Romans, but in 
after time were occupied by the Northmen. 

4, Ireland was never occupied by the Romans or the 
Saxons; but before its conquest by the English was divided 
into the five kingdoms of Munster, Leinster, Meath, Ulster, 
and Connaught. Four of these names are still preserved as 
the designations of provinces. Munster occupies the south 
and southwest ; Leinster, the east; Connaught, the west ; 
as ae and Ulster, the north. Ireland was called by its 

: ancient Celtic inhabitants Jr, Hri, and Hrin ; 
the Greeks called it I-er’nis or I-er’ne; and the Romans, 
Hibernia.* Its present name is doubtless derived from its 
ancient appellation. 


*In the Argonautica, an ancient Greek poem, it is called Jernis; the 
‘ancient geographer Strabo mentions it under the name Jerne ; Cesar, Tacitus, 
and Pliny, Roman writers, call it Hibernia. 


3, What did Britannia Prima comprise under the Saxons? Britannia Secunda? The 
Flavia Cesarian Province? The Great Cxsarian Province? Valentia? What islands 
lie beyond? By whom were they occupied ? 

4, Ireland? Its ancient divisions? Modern provinces and their situation? Its 
ancient names ? Greek and Roman names? Modern name ? 
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Il. ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


5. Before the Roman conquest of Britain, the language 
spoken was the Celtic, of which we still find many relics, in 
the names of places and things: as in Avon River ~~~ 
(avon, a stream); Pen Mon, head of Mona Goltie 
Island (pen, a headland or mountain); Ben 
More, great mountain (ben, Gaelic for pen); Aberdeen, 
mouth of the Dee (aver, mouth) ; Carlisle, Cardiff, Cernar- 
von (car or cer, a rock); Strathclyde (strath, a valley); 
Athlone (ath, a ford) ; Bangor, the great circle (gor, circle); 
and Cambridge, the bridge over the Cam (crooked river— 
cam, crooked). As examples of Celtic names of things we 
have basket, cradle, cart, and the Gaelic (Celtic used in Scot- 
land), clan, claymore, kilt, plaid, whisky (wsque-baugh, from 
wisge, water, and beatha, life). 

6. In the four centuries during which the Romans held 
sway over the island a great deal of Latin became inter- 
mingled with the native speech, as in such words 
as castra, a camp, changed in the terminations of 
Manchester, Westchester, Lancaster, Leicester, 
and others; stratwm, a street, as in Streatham, Stratford, 
etc. ; vallum, a wall, as in Thirlwall ; fossa, a moat, as in 
Fossbrooke, Fossway, ete. ; colonia, a settlement, as in Colne, 
Colchester, and Lincoln ; portus, a harbor, as in Portsmouth, 
Portway, etc. The incursions of the races from Norway and 
Denmark brought into the language the Scan- a 
dinavian element, as in Ashby, Rugby, and 
Whitby (dy, town); Althorpe (thorpe, village) ; 
Searsfell (fell, mountain) ; Caithness (ness, nose, cape) ; 
Faroe, Chelsea, Ely, Anglesey (oe, ey, or ea, island) ; Green- 
wich, Ipswich, etc. (wick or wich, creek or bay). 


Element. 


Latin 
Element. 


Scandinavian 
Element. 


5, The Celtic language ? Relics ? Examples ? 
6, Latin element ? Examples? Meaning of the terminations caster, cester, and 
chester 2 Scandinavian element ? Examples ? 
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7. After the Angles, Saxons, and other Teutonic tribes 
had fully established themselves in the island, the language 
became what is known as the Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon. p . - : 
Aen | which is the basis of our present English. The 
surviving Britons were called Wealhas, Welsh, foreigners. 
Hence the name of their portion of the island, Wales. These 
continued to use their own language, Cymric (kim'ric), a 
branch of the Celtic.* After the conquest by 
the Normans, the language underwent a further 
modification by the use of Norman French, a 
mixture of Teutonic, Celtic, and corrupt Latin. 


Norman 
French. 


III. LEGENDARY HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 


8. The early history of Britain, as of most other countries, 
consists of stories or legends, of the truth of which no satis- 


See | factory evidence can be adduced. Previous to 
nds. . . : 
the account of the inhabitants given by Cesar, 


in his ‘‘ Commentaries,” nothing, as far as is known, was 
recorded of the events occurring among them. The Druids, 
indeed, prohibited such records as irreligious and unlawful. 
Therefore, as remarked by Milton, ‘‘ from the first peopling 
of Britain to the coming of Julius Cesar, there is nothing 
certainly known, either by tradition, history, or ancient 
fame.” 

9. The old chroniclers, however, and particularly Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, give what purports to be the history of 
Baly tay. | an almost uninterrupted series of events from 

the earliest ages down to the period of authentic 
history. According to these, the ancient inhabitants of the 


* The Celtic group of languages contains also Gaelic, in Scotland ; Erse, in 
Ireland; Manx, in the Isle of Man; Cornish (now dead), in Cornwall, or West 
Wales ; and Armorican or Breton, in Brittany, in France. 


7, What language followed ? Language of the Welsh ? Norman French ? 
8, Early history of Britain? Early records ? 
9, What history is given of the early times? By whom? What is said of Brutus ? 
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island, called Albion,* were a race of giants, who, being 
greatly reduced in number by the fierce wars which they 
waged among themselves, were finally subdued and destroyed 
by Brut, or Brutus, a Trojan prince, and a descendant of 
Mneas, who had fled to Italy from the ruins of Troy. 

10. This Brutus divided Albion, which he-found in a 
waste condition, among his own people, and built a great 
city on the Thames Brats 
River, which he called } 
New Troy. The time assigned 
for these events is the period of 
the Judges in Jewish history ; and 
from that remote age, down to the 
coming of Cesar, the long line of 
kings, descendants of Brutus, are 
given in this mythological history 
with great particularity, both as to 
dates and names. Among these 


was Bladud, who be- 
rE Bladud. 
coming a leper, and 
therefore being obliged to flee 
ee ne Sena from his father’s court, was cured 
ea ee by bathing in the hot springs of 
the Avon, where he afterward founded the city of Bath. 
11. The son and successor of this king was Lear, whose 
story forms the foundation of one of Shakspeare’s greatest 
tragedies. According to the legend, this king, in 


his old age, in order to be relieved from the care 
and labor of government, divided his dominions between his 


Lear. 


* A Celtic word meaning high and white land, from alb or alp, as in the 
name Alps. Albion is the name by which Britain was known to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, perhaps from the white cliffs on the southern shore 
(Dover cliffs), or as some think from the Highlands in the northwestern part. 


10, What was done by Brutus? His successors? Bladud ? 
11, The legend of King Lear? At what period is it placed? 
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two daughters Gon’er-il and Re’gan, discarding his youngest 
daughter Cor-de'lia, because he thought she was wanting in 
affection for him, since her protestations of filial love were 
less vehement than those of her sisters. Cordelia, however, 
proved the more sincere ; for the too indulgent father, having 
been treated with the basest ingratitude and unkindness by 
those whom he had endowed with his power and possessions, 
was finally compelled to seek a refuge with her whom he had 
disowned, and was by her and her husband, a Gaulish prince, 
restored to his throne. This reign is placed by the chroni- 
-clers in the sixth century before Christ. 

12. Many years after this there reigned a king named 
Iud, who enlarged, and built walls around, the city of New 
Troy. After him it was called Caerlud, or Lud’s 
Town, changed in course of time to London.* 
Lud is described as a brave and warlike monarch, genial in 
disposition, and festive in his habits; and hence is said to 
have been very popular. He was buried in a part of London, 
now called Ludgate. It was during the reign of his son, 
Cas-sib'e-laun,+ as it is said, that the invasion of Cesar took 
place ; and among his later descendants was Cu-nob'e-line, 
or Cymbeline (sim'be-lin or -line), whose history forms the 
foundation of another of Shakspeare’s plays. 

13. Such is the story of the Trojan kings of Britain, 
thoroughly believed in by many of the old writers, but 
evidently fictitious, being based, in part, upon names derived 


Lud. 


* The first authentic notice of the existence of London occurs in the 
Annals of Tacitus, a Roman historian, who, in his account of the British 
campaign of the Roman general Suetonius (A. D. 61), remarks.; ‘Suetonius 
marched through the heart of the country as far as London, a place not digni- 
fied with the name of colony, but the chief residence of merchants, and a great 
mart of trade and commerce.”’ 

+ Also called Cassivelaunus. (See § 3, p. 17.) 


12, What is narrated of King Lud? During whose reign is Czsar’s invasion placed ? 
What is said of Cymbeline ? 
13, What is remarked of these legends ? Their antiquity and origin? 
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from a yery different origin. The legend is, however, of very 
great antiquity. According to Sir Francis Palgrave, there 
is some reason to believe that the story of Brutus ->—————— 
was invented by the bards, to gain favor with --— 
those who prided themselves on being descended from Aineas, 
the Trojan prince, and thus related to the kings of Rome. 
This, however, cannot be determined ; but it is certainly 
more probable that the name of Britain gave rise to the 
story of Brutus than that the island received its ancient 
appellation from the name of that mythical prince. 

14. This legendary history, although now set aside as 
fabulous, did important service in the formation 
of the British character ; and hence the people 
were wise in clinging as long as possible to their 
faith in those ennobling traditions. That proud ancestry, 
and the lofty achievements which were attributed, in. the 
songs of the bards, to the early British race, inspired each 
succeeding generation with a love of brave exploits, a con- 
tempt of danger, and.a lofty patriotism, which could be 
crushed out only after the nation had for centuries been 
trodden under the iron heel of the Roman invader. 

15. An attachment to the legends of the past seems to 
be an almost universal sentiment among mankind. Those 
shadowy periods, so dim and vague from their distance, are 
the chosen theater in which fancy delights to present her 
favorite characters and to enact her fondest dramas ; and the 
charm with which these creations of the imagination are 
cherished, is the more powerful in proportion as they are 
contrasted with the sober and often repulsive scenes of real 
life and history. Hence, as remarked by a great historian, 
there are two distinct periods in the existence of every nation, 
—the age of historical faith and the age of historical reason. 


Trojan Kings. 


Legendary 
History. 


14, Value of the legendary history ? In what way was this influence exerted ? 
15, What leads to an attachment to the legends of the past ?. What two periods in 
a nation’s history are referred to? 
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[The numbers are those of the pages on which the topics are referred to. The letter 
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GEOGRAPHICAL. 
Where were they situated ? 
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History or. Encuanp. 


PAR® -1. 


ANCIENT BRITAIN, 


SECTION I. 
BRITAIN UNDER THE ROMANS, 


Extending from the Landing of Cesar (55 B. 0.) to the Invasion of the 
Saxons (449 A. D.). 


1, THE southwestern shores of Britain were visited by 
Pheenician (fe-nish’e-an) and Carthaginian navigators many 
centuries previous to the Christian era, their 
chief object being to obtain a supply of tin from 
the extensive mines of that metal existing in the 
island.* This is thought by some to be the origin of the 


Earliest 
Visits. 


*“ Tin was the attractive thing which drew the first thin rills of civiliza- 
tion to ourislands. Some stray Pheenician sailors, not improbably from Gades 


Mar Questions.—( Progressive Map, No.1.) Into what five provinces were the Roman 
possessions divided? Where was Britan’/nia Pri‘ma? Britannia Secunda? Fla/via 
Cesarien’sis ? Max’ima Cesariensis ? Valen’tia? What was the northern part of the 
island called ? Where was the country of the Cantii (kan/she-i) ? Of the Damno/nii ? 
Of the Belge? Of the Ice’ni? Of theSilu’res? Of the Corita’ni? Of the Brigan’tes ? 
Where was Londin/ium (London)? Ebor’acum( York)? A’quee So/lis (Bath)? Ander’- 
» ida (Pevensey)? Lindum (Lincoln)? Ra’te (Leicester)? Verula/mium (S¢. Albans) ? 
What island near the southern shore of Britain? What islands between Britain and 
Hibernia (Jreland)? Where did Czesar land? Where was the wall of Agricola? Of 
Adrian ? 

1, By whom was Britain visited? When? For what purpose? What is the origin 
of the name Britain ? 
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name Britannia, or Britain, supposed. to mean the ‘‘ Land 
of Tin ;” but by others it is derived from the Celtic brith or 
brit, meaning painted ; as the Britons were in the habit of 
painting or staining their bodies. * 

2, Its authentic history commences with the invasion by 
Julius Cesar (55 B. c.), a Roman general, who, having made 
a conquest of Gaul, determined to carry his vic- 
torious arms against the bold islanders who had 
given important aid to his enemies, the Gauls. 
Accordingly, he crossed the channel, and with great difficulty 
effected a landing on the southeastern shore (at Deal), being 
vigorously opposed by the Britons, who had assembled in 
large numbers to repel the invaders of their country. Roman 
skill and discipline, however, prevailed ; and Cesar, having 
gained a great victory over the rude forces of the Britons, 
made a temporary peace with them, and returned to Gaul.t+ 


Cesar’s 
Invasion, 


. . (Cadiz), on the Iberian coast, beating aimlessly about among the Biscay waves, 


saw, perhaps through clearing mist, shifting glimpses of a white shore, upon 
which they found abundance of this precious metal to be had almost for the 
picking. up. Tin was really a precious metal then. The Homeric warriors 
had fought with weapons of bronze; and for many centuries, until the art of 
tempering iron had reached some degree of forwardness, swords and spear- 
heads of mingled copper and tin continued to decide the battles of the ancient 
world.”’— Collier, 

* The earliest notice of Britain is found in Herodotus (450 B. ¢.), who 
mentions the ‘Tin Islands,’? meaning probably the Scilly Isles and Britain. 
Aristotle, a century later, mentions Albion and Ierne. Cesar was the first to 
apply the name Britannia to the larger island. 

+‘ From the close connection between the insular Celts and the Celts of 
the continent, especially the maritime cantons, it may readily be conceived 
that they had at least sympathized with the national resistance ; and if they 
did not grant armed assistance to the patriots, they gave at any rate an hon- 
orable asylum in their sea-protected isle to every one who was no longer safe 
in his native land. This certainly involved a danger, if not for the present, at 
any rate for the future ; it seemed judicious, if not to undertake the conquest 
of the island itself, at any rate to conduct there also defensive operations by 
offensive means, and to show the islanders by a landing on the coast that the 
arm of the Romans reached even across the Channel.’”,—Mommsen’s History 
of Rome. 


2, How and when does its authentic history begin ? Describe Czesar’s invasion. 


fat 
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8. In the spring of the next year, he made a second expedi- 
tion to Britain with a fleet of eight hundred ships, 
carrying thither an army of more than 20,000 
men. He landed at the same place as before, 
and marched into the country, being obstinately opposed by 
a British chieftain named Cas- 
wall’on (called by the Romans 
Cas-si-ve-laun'us), whom, how- 
ever, he defeated in every bat- 
tle. After he had penetrated 
into the country beyond the 
Thames, the Britons sued for 
peace, which Cesar, wishing to 
return to Rome, granted, on con- 
dition that a tribute should be 
paid to the’ Roman republic. 
Notwithstanding his many vic- 
tories, Cesar on his departure 
had made no permanent con- — = : 
quest of any part of the island; Drums. (Bas-relief at Autun.) 
and almost a century elapsed before any other attempt was 
made by the Romans to subdue it.* 

4, The inhabitants of Britain had made at this time but 


Second 
Invasion. 


’ 


* “ Cesar, after various fortunes, carried back his soldiers in the same year 
(s. 6. 55) to Gaul. He set sail by night, in fear, he says, of the equinoctial 
gales. He left no body of men behind him—he erected no fortress. It is 
probable that he took back captives to aflorn his triumph. But the Romans, 
with all their national pride, did not hold Czesar’s expedition to be a conquest. 
Tacitus says, ‘He did not conquer Britain, but only showed it to the Romans.’ 
Horace, calling upon Augustus to achieve the conquest, speaks of Britain as 
‘intactus’ (untouched); and Propertius, in the same spirit, describes her 
as ‘invictus’ (unconquered),’’—Anight. 


8, Describe the second invasion by Czesar. What was the result of these invasions ? 
When did the Romans renew the attempt at conquest ? 
4, What is said of the ancient Britons? Their habitations ? Their clothing ? 


2 
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little advancement in civilization ; but the southeastern tribes 
“The Brits, | were much superior in this respect to those of 

the other parts. They practiced tillage with a 
certain rude skill, and built round huts of timber and reeds, 
resting on foundations of stone, and covered with a conical 
roof, in the center of which was an aperture for the passage 
of smoke. Their habitations were frequently changed, either 
in hope of plunder, or in quest of better pasture for their 


THE DRUIDS’ LAST SACRIFICE. (Midnight Scene.) 


flocks and herds. They wore very little clothing, notwith- 
standing the coldness of the climate, but painted or tattooed 
their bodies, using for the purpose a plant called woad, which 
yields a juice of a blue color. 

5. Their arms consisted of a shield and javelins, and a 

7 sword. ‘Their forces were mostly on foot; but 
et they also fought on horseback, and in chariots 
with scythes and hooks affixed to the axles ; and these they 


5, What arms did they use ? How did they fight ?, What was their religion ? What 
is said of the Druids? What was their chief residence ? 
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managed with wonderful dexterity. Their religion was a 
terrible superstition called Druidism; the priests, called 
Druids, being not only the ministers of religion, but judges, 
physicians, and teachers: They worshiped the sun and 
moon, fire, the serpent, and many other false deities; and 
among the rites which they practiced, human sacrifice was 
quite frequent ; immense figures, or cages, formed 

of osiers, being often filled with human beings, bie aber 
and then set on fire. The Druids were accustomed to live in 
caverns or amid the gloom of deep forests ; and their venera- 
tion for the oak and mistletoe was quite remarkable.* They 
wore their hair short, but their beards long. A kind of 
loose gown, reaching down to the ground, was their chief 
garment ; and in their hands they carrieda wand. ‘The isle 
of Anglesey (ang’gl-se) was their principal residence, in which 
was their chief seminary. + 


* In the cut (p. 17) the figure having on his head a wreath of oak-leaves 
and holding a scepter is supposed to represent the Arch-Druid. The other 
figure holds in his hand a crescent, representing the form of the moon on the 
sixth day of the month, the appointed day for cutting the mistletoe. This 
cut is from Montfaucon’s Antiquities. 

+ There are many remains of this curious religion, the most remarkable of 
which is Stonehenge (Saxon, raised stones) on Salisbury Plain. This singular 


—.¢ 


STONEHENGE. 


monument originally was a circle (eromlech) of thirty stones, fourteen feet 
high, surmounted with large flat stones. Such circles were called ‘‘doom 
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6. One class of the Druids, called Bards, were poets and 
musicians. These attended the chieftains in their halls, and 
Baris | sang their praises ; and in battle they cheered on 
reise their countrymen by their music on the harp. 
The various tribes of the Britons were each governed by a 
chieftain, but in times of great danger they united for self- 
defense, and selected a commander-in-chief. At other times 
jealousies and animosities among neighboring tribes occa- 
sioned continual contests, so that war was the principal 
occupation, and military glory the chief object of ambition 
among all the people. 

7. The civil wars in which the Romans were so long 
engaged pee them from enforcing a fulfillment of the 
treaty which the vanquished 
Britons had made to Cesar. 
It was contrary to the policy 
of Augustus, the Roman 
emperor, to extend the terri- 
torial domain of the empire, 
and the same policy was 
observed by his immediate 
successors. Meanwhile, the 
Britons kept up their inter- 
course with Rome, sending 
some of their young men 
thither to be educated; and 

BOMAN. STANDARD, by this means the manners 
and habits of the Britons were improved. At length, the 


rings,”’ and each contained in the center an altar (dolmen), on which victims 
were sacrificed. Besides these there were ‘‘ rocking-stones ”’ (loggans),—vast 
masses of granite or sandstone, sometimes weighing more than 500 tons, so 
nicely poised on another stone as to -be moved by the least touch. 


6. What is said of the Bards? How were the Britons governed? What was their 
chief employment ? 

7. Why was the conquest of Britain not prosecuted ? What intercourse was estab- 
lished ? When and by whom was the conquest resumed ? 
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Emperor Claudius, instigated by a British exile, determined 
to undertake their subjugation (43 A. D.). 

8. Accordingly, a considerable army was sent to Britain, 
under the command of Aulus Plautius (plau'she-ws); and 
although the Britons fought bravely for their liberty, they 
were defeated in many battles ; so that, when Claudius him- 
self arrived, several of the tribes in the southeastern part of 
the island made submission to him. The other Britons, 
however, under a brave leader named Car’adoc, or Carac’tacus, 
still held out, until being defeated by a Roman general 
named Osto'rius, Caractacus was made a prisoner and carried 
to Rome (A. p. 51). His noble bearing, and the magna- 
nimity which he displayed, excited the respect of his con- 
querors, and he was set at liberty. 

9. Many of the western tribes still maintained a stubborn 
resistance, and for years baffled all the efforts of the invaders. 
In the reign of Nero, Suetonius (swe-to'ne-ws) received. the 
command of the Roman legion in Britain (A. D. 59); and 
finding that the hostility of the Britons was sustained through 
the influence of the Druids, he succeeded in reducing the 
island of Anglesey (ang’gl-se), known to the Romans as Mona, 
which was their chief place of residence. Their altars were 
overturned, their sacred groves leveled with the ground, and 
many of the priests and priestesses were either massacred, or 
consumed in the flames of their burning shrines. 

10. Meanwhile, the Britons of the eastern counties, 
exasperated by the wicked and tyrannical conduct of the 
Roman governor, revolted; and, led by their [eaten 
brave queen Boadicea (b0-ah-dis'e-ah),* who, Ck sce 
with her daughters, had been treated in the most ignominious 


* “ Boadicea was of the largest size, most terrible of aspect, most savage 
of countenance, and harsh of voice ; having a profusion of yellow hair, which 
fell down to her hips, and wearing a large golden collar. She had on a party- 


8, What was done by Plautius ? What is said of Caractacus ? 
9. What was accomplished by Suetonius ? 
10, What is said of Boadicea ? What city was destroyed ? 
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manner, attacked and destroyed many of the Roman settle- 
ments. The principal of these was London, which Suetonius 
was compelled to abandon to the fury of its British assailants, 
by whom it was reduced to ashes. More than 70,000 Romans 
are said to have been slain by Boadicea’s army. Defeated, 
however, after a long and fierce battle, by Suetonius, she 
terminated her life by taking poison (A. D. 62). 

11. Several other generals were successively sent to 
Britain to carry on the work of subjugation; but it was 
———— not until Julius Agric’ola obtained the command 

Sa (A. D. 78) that the Roman dominion was finally 
established in the island (A. D. 85). This able and excellent 
man, during the six years of his administration, sought to 
make the Roman yoke easy to the conquered people. He 
encouraged agriculture, introduced the arts and sciences, as 
well as the study of the Latin language, improved the govern- 
ment, and thus gave to the rude Britons the benefit of Roman 
civilization. He extended his sway into the northern part 
of the island, called Caledo'nia (now Scotland), which was 
inhabited by a wild and very warlike people, over whom 
Agricola gained a great victory near the Gram’pian Hills. 

12. The Caledonians, although defeated, were by no 
means subdued ; and for many years afterward, continued to 
harass the Britons and their governors, having 
destroyed the line of forts (between the Forth 
and Clyde) which Agricola had erected to prevent their 
incursions. The emperor Had'rian, after ineffectual efforts 
to subdue them, constructed an earthen rampart between the 


Caledonians. | 


colored floating yest, drawn close about her bosom, and oyer this she wore a 
thick mantle, connected by a clasp. Such was her usual dress, but at this 


time she also bore a spear, that she might appear more formidable to all.””— 
Monumenta Historica Britannica. 


11, What was effected by Agricola? In what way ? How far did his conquests 
extend ? Were was Caledonia? What is it now called ? 

12, What is further said of the Caledonians? What three walls and fortifications 
were built ? With what effect? 
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Tyne River and Solway Frith (a. p. 121). This was after- 
ward called Hadrian’s Wall, sometimes the “ Picts’ Wall.” 
Considerable remains of it still exist. During the reign 
of his successor, Antoni’nus, the continued attacks of the 
northern tribes necessitated the construction of another 
chain of fortifications extending between the friths of Forth 
and Clyde (A. D. 140). Subsequently, the emperor Seve’rus, 
after pursuing these fierce barbarians to their northern wilds, 
made a treaty with them; and on his return constructed a 
solid wall of stone, twelve feet high, along the line of 
Hadrian’s fortifications (A. D. 208). For more than seventy 
years after this, Britain remained comparatively undisturbed. 
13. In the latter part of the third century, the eastern 
coasts were so much harassed by the attacks of Saxon pirates 
that the emperor Diocle’tian 
appointed a special officer to 
protect this part of the province. 
Carausius (ca-rau'she-us), who | 
received this appointment, dis- 
owned his allegiance, and mak- 
ing an alliance with the Saxons, 
asserted for himself supreme 
authority in Britain (A. D. 286). 
He was, a few years afterward, 
assassinated by one of his own 
officers, who in turn usurped the 
supreme power, but was defeated 
by the emperor Constantius (con- 
stan'she-us) (A. D. 296). This & 
emperor died in York (A. D. 306) ; SAXON LANTERN, OF vacate Strutt’s 
and there his son, Constantine Chronology of England.) 
the Great, was saluted emperor. - This illustrious monarch 
was the son of a British princess, whom Constantius had 
married. r) 


- 18, What is said of Carausius? Of Constantius? Of Constantine ? 
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14, Under Constantine and his immediate successors, 
Britain enjoyed many years of tranquillity ; the incursions of 
the barbarians were repressed, and commerce and 
the arts of peace were encouraged. But the 
northern tribes, now under the name of Scots 
and Picts, soon renewed their ravages. The former appear 
to have been a wild race from Ireland, while the Picts were 
probably a Caledonian tribe of British origin. During the 
reign of Valentinian I., these savage hordes penetrated as far 
as London, but were driven back by Theodosius, father of 
the great emperor of the same name (A. D. 368). 

15. During the subsequent reigns, the Scots and Picts, 
although often vanquished by the Roman legions, continued 

to be a terror to the Britons, whose distresses were 
Roman Ratt greatly increased by the withdrawal of the Roman 
armies, which were needed to protect the territories of the 
Empire against the incursions of the Goths. Some temporary 
assistance was supplied by the Roman general Stilicho (s¢il’- 
e-ko) (396 A.D.) ; and, at the earnest entreaty of the Britons, 
the island was once more visited bya Roman army (418 A. D.), 
on the occasion of a new inroad of the Scots and Picts. The 
Romans, however, remained only long enough to repel the 
enemy, when they took their final leave, after repairing 
the fortresses, and instructing the inhabitants in the means 
necessary for their defense (428). 

16. Notwithstanding this, the Britons soon found them- 
selves entirely unable to repel the incursions of the Scots and 
7 Picts, who took advantage of their unprotected 

ees state, and burned and plundered worse than at 
any previous time. The attacks of the Saxons also added to 


Scots and 
Picts. 


14, What was the condition of Britain under Constantine and his successors ? What 
is said of the Scots and Picts ? 

15, What other invasions were made by them ? Why did the Romans leave Britain ? 
Give an account of their last visit. 

16, Describe the distresses of the Britons. By whom was the country invaded ? 
What appeal did they make to the Romans? 
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their embarrassment and misery. - In 446 the unhappy Britons 
made a most piteous appeal to their former conquerors to 
send them aid. They addressed a letter to the Roman 
patrician Aétius (a-e'she-us), recounting their distresses, and 
bearing the inscription ‘‘the Groans of the Britons.” ‘The 
barbarians,” they said, “on the one hand chase us into the 
sea; the sea on the other throws us back upon the barbari- 
ans ; and we have only the hard choice left us of perishing 
by the sword or by the waves.” 

17. Aétius was, however, too much pressed by the Huns, 
under their terrific leader, At’tila, to be able to afford them 
any aid; and, at length, in desperation, they ; 

: : : : ae Saxon Alliance. 
formed an alliance with the piratical Saxons * in 
order. to repel their other enemies, the Scots and Picts, being 
guided, it is said, by the counsels of a powerful British king, 
named Vor'ti-gern (-ghern). The Saxon forces, under their 
leaders, Hen’gist and Hor’sa, two brothers, landed on the 
island of Than’et, in accordance with this invitation, having 
readily agreed to the terms proposed by the Britons (A. D. 
449). This event marks the close of Roman influence in the 
island, and the commencement of that of the Saxons. 

18. On the departure of the Romans, five centuries had 
elapsed since the landing of Cesar, during about four of 
which a large part of the island had been under " Giiation, 
Roman dominion, and had assumed a condition 
of considerable prosperity. Agriculture and the useful arts 
had made so much progress that considerable quantities of 
grain were exported to the other provinces of the empire, and 
British builders and artisans were in request on the conti- 


* The Saxons were a confederacy of tribes extending from Denmark to the 
mouth of the Rhine. The origin of the name is uncertain. 


17. What did they at last do? What was done by the Saxons? What does this 


event mark ? 
18. How long was Britain in the possession of the Romans ? What changes took 


place ? 
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nent. The mining and smelting of iron were extensively 
carried on. Roman towns, light-houses, roads, and bridges 
continued to exist for some time; and in many of the towns 
there were theaters, temples, and palaces. On the present 
site of Westminster Abbey, stood a temple of Apollo, and on 
that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a temple of Diana. 

19. The country was not, however, completely Roman- 
ized ; for the occupation of Britain by the Romans was essen- 
a tially only a military one. The people continued 

People. C ° 

to speak their own language; and while the 
conquerors and their descendants occupied the towns, they 
alone possessing municipal privileges, the natives were gen- 
erally peasants, occupying a rank in society but little above 
that of serfs. ‘The country was divided into five 

Government. : - : 
Goverment. | provinces, each having its own ruler, and the 
whole was under the government of a Vica'rius, or Deputy, 

who resided at Hd-or'a-cum (York).* 

20. Christianity was introduced into Britain at an early 
period, probably during the second half of the second cen- 
“citiaity. | tury, not directly from Rome but from Gaul, 

‘} where it had made considerable progress. During 
the reign of the Roman emperor Diocle’tian (-she-an), the 
British Christians suffered a severe persecution. The churches 
were razed, and many of the worshipers suffered torture and 
death,—among them, the proto-martyr St. Al’ban,+ long cele- 


* The emperor Diocletian divided the Roman empire into four prefectures 
(divisions, each governed by a prefect), and Britain formed a part of the pre- 
fecture of the Gauls. 

+ Alban, a pagan when this persecution began, was converted to Chris- 
tianity by a fugitive priest, to whom he had granted a shelter. The latter’s 
hiding-place having been discovered, Alban disguised himself in the priest’s 


19, Was the country completely Romanized ? Condition of the natives? Describe 
the people. How was the country divided ? How governed ? 

20, When and how was Christianity introduced ? What persecution was  suf- 
fered ? Under what emperor? What is said of St. Alban? What further of the British 
Christians ? Who were represented in the Council of Arles ? 
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brated both in his own country and abroad. The Bible had 
been translated into the British tongue, and many of the 
ecclesiastics gained great fame for their learning and piety. 
The British Christians were represented in the Council of 
Arles (ariz) * by three bishops (A. D. 314). These were the 
bishops of London, Lincoln, and York. Thus it is evident 
that Christianity had, even in those early times, made con- 
siderable progress among the Britons. 


gown, and was led bound before the Roman magistrate, to whom he boldly 
declared, as Bede relates, ‘‘ My name is Alban, and I worship the only true 
and living God, who created all things.’? The two perished together. 

Alban was born at Verulamium (now St. Albans) in the latter part of the 
third century. Whena young man he went to Rome, and for seven years 
served as a soldier in the army of Diocletian. After his return to his own 
country, he became a convert to Christianity. As to the precise date of his 
martyrdom authors differ. Bede places it at 286. Between four and five cen- 
turies after his death, Offa, King of the Mercians, disentombed his remains, 
and transferred them to the church consecrated to him, near Verulamium, 
and also built a monastery there. Around this the present town of St. Albans 
was gradually settled. In regard to the removal of St. Alban’s remains, the 
noted chronicler, Roger of Wendover (died 1237), in his ‘‘ Flowers of History,”’ 
says: ‘This treasure, which had been hidden so long under the sod, the 
archbishops with their bishops lifted out of the tomb with holy fear, and 
in solemn procession, with hymns and thanksgivings, transferred to a certain 
church which had been formerly consecrated in honor of the blessed martyr 
outside of the city of Verulamium ; and there they laid up the pious pledges 
of the father in a coffer of gold and silver and precious stones; and to this 
very day miracles continue to be wrought at that spot; for, in the sight of 
numbers of witnesses, the deaf recover their hearing, the lame walk, the blind 
see, and all who in faith invoke the aid of the blessed martyr obtain of God 
the wished-for blessing, whether of mind or body.”’ 

* A town on the Rhone River, of considerable importance even in Cesar’s 
time, and subsequently a prosperous Roman colony. It was for a time the 
residence of Constantine, and later the capital of Burgundy. It was the 
birth-place of the emperor Constantine II., eldest son of Constantine. It 
eontains numerous Roman antiquities, among which is an amphitheater, 
which, in size and magnificence, is supposed to have been second only to the 
Colosseum of Rome. The Council of Arles was a general synod of the bishops 
of the Western Church, convoked by the emperor Constantine in A.D, 314. 
Three other church councils were held at Arles, in 354, 452, and 475 A. b. 


SECTION II. 
BRITAIN UNDER THE SAXONS. 


Extending from the Landing of Hengist and Horsa (A. D. 449) to the 
Union of the Saxon Kingdoms under Egbert (A. D. 827). 


1. With the aid of the Saxons under Hengist and Horsa, 
the Britons were enabled to drive back the Scots and Picts ; 
and in return for the services thus rendered, the 
brothers were allowed to settle, with their com- 
panions, on the Isle of Thanet,* where they were 
soon joined by others of their countrymen, whom they 
invited over, It is said that a beautiful daughter of Hen- 
gist (heng-ghist), Rowena by name, captivated the British 
king, Vort'igern, and that, becoming his bride, she per- 


Landing of the 
Saxons. 


* “Tt is with the landing of Hengist and his war band at Ebbsfleet, on 
the shores of the Isle of Thanet, that English history begins. No spot in 
Britain can be so sacred to Englishmen as that which first felt the tread of 
English feet. There is little indeed to catch the eye in Ebbsfleet itself, a 
mere lift of higher ground, with a few gray cottages dotted over it, cut off 
nowadays from the sea by a reclaimed meadow and a sea-wall. But taken as 
a whole, the scene has a wild beauty of its own. . . . . Everything in 
the character of the spot confirms the national tradition which fixed here the 
first landing-place of our English fathers, for great as the physical changes 
of the country haye been since the fifth century, they have told little on its 
main features.’’—Green, A Short History of the English People. 


Map Questions.—(Progressive Map, No. 2.) Where were the settlements of the 
South Saxons? Of the West Saxons? Of the East Saxons? Of the Middle Saxons ? 
Where was Kent ? Where were the East Angles? How divided? Where were the 
Middle Angles? Where was Mercia? Northumbria? Why so called? (A4ns.—Because 
north of the Humber River.) How divided? Where was Damnonia, or West Wales ?. 
North Wales ? Cumbria? Strath Clyde? Where was the country of the Picts? Of 
the Scots? Thanet Island? Wight ? 

1, What was done with the aid of the Saxons? How were they rewarded ? What 
legend is mentioned ? What is certainly true ? ; 
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suaded him to give up to her countrymen the whole of Kent. 
Whether this be true or not, it is certain that the Saxons 
soon began to encroach upon the lands of the Britons, and 
that their numbers were constantly augmented by new acces- 
sions from Germany. 

2. Fierce battles were fought between the forces of 
Hengist and Horsa and the Britons. In one of these Horsa 
was slain (A. D. 455). The Saxons were, how- ~>————— 
ever, generally victorious, and finally succeeded eee - 
in completely securing their possessions in Kent, 
which thus became the first Saxon kingdom founded in the 
island. It remained a powerful state for more than a century 
afterward. 

3. In the mean time, other bodies of Saxons arrived and 
settled in different parts of the island, after committing the 
most dreadful outrages and devastations ; while 
Vortigern, unable to defend his people, retired Aes 
into Wales. Among the Saxons a kindred race, called 
Angles, came oyer, also from Germany, and made their 
home in such territories as they could wrest from the native 
inhabitants. They seem to have been a more numerous and 
energetic people even than the Saxons, as they occupied 
larger districts, and at length gave their name to the whole 
country. 

4, By these invasions the following states were formed : 
1. Kent ; 2. Sussex, or the South Saxons; 3. Wessex, or the 
West Saxons; 4. Essex, or the East Saxons, >———— 
including Middlesex, or the Middle Saxons; 5. _ Hepler. 
East Anglia, formed by Angles, originally consisting of two 
- tribes, North-folk and South-folk (hence, Norfolk and Suf- 
folk); 6. Northumbria, that is, the country north of the 


2, What battles were fought? With what result? Which was the first Saxon 
kingdom ? How long did its power last ? 

3, What other settlers arrived ? What is said of the Angles? 

4, What states were formed ? What is said of East Anglia? Northumbria? Mer- 
cia? When and by whom was this state conquered? What did they constitute ? 
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Humber River, which at first consisted of two states, called 
in Latin De-t'ra and Bernicia ; 7. Mercia, or the March, or 
boundary, being situated on the border of Deira and East 
Anglia. It was conquered by Anglian chieftains in the 
seventh century (A. D. 626). These seven states constituted 
what is known in history as the Saxon Heptarchy ; although 
the number of independent Saxon kingdoms was at no time 
exactly seven. * 

5. The different Saxon kingdoms of the Heptarchy were 
almost incessantly engaged in fierce wars with one another. 
Brae | Their common enemies, the British, or Welsh, 

as they called them (meaning in their language 
foreigners), and the Scots, obliged them, however, to form 
some kind of alliance; and they usually acknowledged the 
sovereign of one of the states, supreme commander, or as 
they called him, Bret’wal-da, that is, Britain-wielder, or ruler 
of Britain. Several of the Saxon monarchs held this office 
and title, the most distinguished of whom was Eth’elbert, 
King of Kent, who was Bretwalda for about fifty years. + 


* The old notion of an Heptarchy, of a regular system of seven king- 
doms, united under the regular supremacy of a single over-lord (or Bret- 
walda), is a dream which has passed away before the light of historic criti- 
cism. The English kingdoms in Britain were ever fluctuating, alike in their 
number and in their relations to one another. Yet it is certain that, among 
the mass of smaller and more obscure principalities, seven kingdoms do stand 
out in a marked way, seven kingdoms which alone supplied candidates for 
the dominion of the whole island. Of these the earliest was the Jutish King- 
dom of Kent.’’—Freeman. 

+ The title of Bretwalda, which implied greater power and dignity than 
that of king, was at first conferred upon a great military leader, to whom was 
intrusted the execution of the decrees of the Witenagemot (see page 66). It 
seems to have been assumed in imitation of the Roman imperial authority, 
because the idea of such a supremacy appears to be entirely at variance with 
any species of rule exercised by the Saxons before their settlement in England. 
The last king who assumed the title of Bretwalda was Oswy, of Wessex, who 
died in 670. Some writers, however, continue the title to Ethelbald, the 
Mercian King, who obtained a paramount rule (737). 


5, In what were they engaged? Why did they form an alliance ? What is meant s 
Bretwalda? By whom was this office held ? 
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6. During the period of these encroachments, compre- 
hending about a century and a half, the British or Welsh 
made a stubborn but ineffectual resistance, and 
were driven into the western parts of the island, 
and formed several small states. In the south- 
west lay Dam-no’ni-a, or West Wales, founded, as tradition 
says, by the famous King Arthur, whose exploits in connec- 
tion with the legendary ‘‘ Knights of the Round Table,” 
have been so widely celebrated in poetry and song.* In 
Cambria, or Wales, were several other states, and still others 
(Cumbria and Strathclyde) in the mountainous region to the 
north of Wales, so distinguished for its picturesque beauty. 
Others of the Britons crossed the Channel to Gaul (France), 
and settled in Armor’ica, called afterward Bretagne (bret-ahn’) 
or Brittany. Still others probably remained interspersed 
among their conquerors in the condition of serfs. 

7. These conquering Saxons and Angles, intermingled 
with whom were a people from Denmark, called Jutes, were, 
at the time of their invasion of Britain, pagan 
barbarians, professing a bloody faith that made | ae 
them contemn and hate the Christian and peaceful Britons. 
They delighted in ravage and slaughter, and revenge they 


British 
Resistance. 


* “Tn the fastnesses of Wales, on the heights of Caledonia, and on the 
friendly land of Armorica, are yet tracked the fugitive and ruined Britons. It 
is most generally conceded that they retreated to the western coasts of Eng- 
land, and that, often discomfited, they took their last refuge in those ‘ moun- 
tain heights’ of Cambria. Their shadowy Arthur has left an undying name 
in romance, and is a nonenity in history. Whether Arthur was a mortal com- 
mander, heading some kings of Britain, or whether religion and policy were 
driven to the desperate effort for rallying their fugitives by a national name 
and ‘a hope deferred,’ like the Sebastian of Portugal, this far-famed chieftain 
could neyer have been a fortunate general; he displayed his invincibility but 
in some obscure and remote locality ; he struck no terror among his enemies, 
for they have left his name unchronicled.’’—Disraeli. 


6, What became of the Welsh? What and where was Damnonia? By whom was 
it founded? What other Welsh states were there ? What and where was Brittany ? 

7, What was the character of the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes? What do the names 
of the days of the week commemorate? What belief did these people entertain ? 
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deemed a religious duty. The names of the days of the week 
still commemorate the deities which they adored.* They 
believed in the immortality of the soul, and indulged in the 
hope of a heaven, the chief delight 
of which was to intoxicate themselves 
with ale drunk from the skulls of 
their enemies slain in battle. 

8. The Saxons possessed the most 
terrific courage and energy. No 


een perils, however great, and 
no difficulties, however | 
apparently insurmountable, were: »; 
to check their activity in any enter- 
prise which they had undertaken. 
They trusted themselves in their rude 
and frail barks, without a compass, 
to the mercy of the winds and waves 
of the stormy ocean, fearless of ship- 
wreck, eager to obtain booty at the 
peril of their lives. In the words of 
an old writer, ‘‘before they quit 


MGA 


their own shores, they devote to the 


altars of their gods the tenth part 
of the principal captives ; and when pM: 
they are on the point of returning, ST. AUGUSTINE. 

the lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and the impious 
vow is fulfilled.” Such was the character of the barbarous 
Saxons on their first invasion of Britain, but in the course of 
years it became greatly modified and softened. 


P| 
‘ip Ml se 
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* Thus Sunday and Monday (Sunnandacg and Monandaeg) were the days 
sacred to the sun and moon; Tuesday, to Tuisco ; Wednesday ( Wodensdaeg), 
to Woden, or Odin, the god of war; Thursday, to Thor, the Thunderer, cor- 
responding to Jupiter, among the Romans; Friday (7reyadaeg), to Freya, the 
northern Venus ; and Saturday, to Seator, a marine deity. 


8, What else is said of the character of the Saxons ? 
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9, Christianity was first preached in the kingdom of Kent 
| (A. D. 597) by Augustine,* a Roman monk commissioned for 

the purpose by Gregory, afterward Pope Gregory, —>_ 
called the Great. It is said he was induced to do 
this by seeing some Anglian youths of remarkable 
beauty exposed for sale in the market-place of Rome. Struck 
with their fair complexion and blooming countenances, he 
inquired who they were ; and being informed they were Angles, 
he remarked they might have been called Angels if they 
had been Christians ; and some time afterward he resolved 
to undertake the conversion of a people whose name and 
personal appearance seem -! so interesting. 

10. Augustine was very kindly received by Ethelbert, 
King of Kent, who 
was al- 
ready 
favor- 
ably disposed to- 
ward Christianity, 
having married a 
Christian princess ; 
and the king becom- 
ing converted and 
being baptized, 
great numbers fol- 
lowed his example, 
as many, it is said, 


Preaching of 
Christianity. 


Ethelbert 
a Christian. 
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SHRINE OF ETHELBERT, KING OF THE EAST SAXONS, FOR- : 
MERLY ON THE HIGH ALTAR OF HEREFORD caTHepRaL. as ten thousand in 


a single day (A. D. 597). Augustine was made Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and soon afterward succeeded in introducing 


* Augustine was afterward canonized under the title of Saint Austin, 
which is an abbreviation of Saint Augustine, 


9, When and by whom was Christianity first preached in Kent ? By whom was 
Augustine commissioned ? What circumstance led to this ? 
10, Give an account of Augustine’s mission and its results. What kingdoms 
embraced Christianity ? 


3 
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Christianity in Essex also, where a church dedicated to St. 
Paul was erected on the site of a temple of Diana, and one 
to St. Peter on a small island in the Thames. The latter is 
now Westminster Abbey. The other kingdoms, one after the 
other, also embraced the same faith.* 

11. The history of the various Saxon kingdoms which 
constituted the Heptarchy presents but little more than a 
————— continued scene of perfidy, treason, and murder. 
_ "| Finally, Egbert, King of Wessex, a descendant 
of Cerdic, the founder of Wessex, triumphed over all his 
competitors, and obtained the control of the entire country 
(A. D. 827), to which was given the name of ENGLAND (Engla- 
land, i. e., Land of the Angles). 

12. Two distinguished scholars flourished during the 
period of the Heptarchy ;—Bede, or Beda, and Alcuin (al'’- 
aa kwin). The former, styled the ‘ Venerable 

Rotor’ | Bede,” was educated in a monastery on the banks 
of the Tyne River, and is said to have been versed 

in all the learning that had survived the destruction of the 
Roman Empire. His chief literary work was the “ Ecclesi- 
astical History of the Angles.” He died in the year 735.{ 


England. 


* We have seen that Christianity was introduced into various parts of Britain 
about 400 years before this period ({] 20, p. 26). The historian Bede asserts that 
Augustine found seven bishops in Wales, with whom he held conferences for 
the purpose of inducing them to conform in practice to the Roman time of 
celebrating Easter, and to the Roman manner of baptism. This they not only 
refused to do, but would not even acknowledge that he had any authority 
oyer them or their church. 

t‘So King Eegbehrt was Lord from the Irish Sea to the German Ocean 
and from the English Channel to the Frith of Forth. So it is not wonderful 
if, in his charters, he not only called himself King of the West-Saxons, or 
King of the West-Saxons and Kentishmen, but sometimes Rex Anglorwm, or 
King of the English.””—Freeman, Old English for Children. 

} Bede was born about 675, at a village near the mouth of the Tyne. His whole 
life was given up to study and composition. All his writings, which are very 
numerous, are in Latin, and mostly upon Scriptural and theological subjects. 


11, What is said of the history of these kingdoms ? Which finally obtained the 
predominance? What is the origin of the name Hngland ? 
12, What scholars lived during this period? What is said of Bede? Of Alcuin ? 
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Alcuin (735-804) was a native of York; and he acquired so 
extensive a reputation for learning, that students flocked to 
him frem different parts of Europe. He was afterward in- 
vited to the court of Charlemagne (shar'le-mahn), in France, 
where he spent the greater part of his life. His writings, 
which were in Latin, consisted chiefly of poems, scientific 
and theological essays, and letters to the distinguished per- 
sonages of the time. 

13. The first Anglo-Saxon writer of note who composed 
in his own language, was Cedmon (ked’mon), a monk of 
Whitby, whose works were poems on the Bible 
histories, and on other religious subjects.* Many es 
portions are still extant, and indicate considerable poetic 


* “*Cedmon the Saxonists hail as the ‘Father of English Song.’ The 
personal history of this bard is given in the taste of the age. Czdmon was a 
herdsman who had never read a single poem. Sitting in his ‘beership,’ 
whenever the circling harp, that ‘word of joy,’ as the Saxon gleemen have 
ealled it, was offered to his hand, all unskilled, the peasant, stung with shame, 
would hurry homeward. Already past the middle of life, never had the peas- 
ant dreamed that he was a sublime poet, or at least a poet composing on sub- 
lime themes, incapable as he was even of reading his own Saxon. As once he 
lay slumbering in a stall, the apparition of a strange man thus familiarly 
greeted him: ‘Cedmon, sing some song to me!’ The cowherd modestly 
urged that he was mute and unmusical. ‘Nevertheless, thou shalt sing,’ 
retorted the benignant apparition. ‘What shall I sing?’ rejoined the min- 
strel, who had never sung. ‘Sing the origin of things!’ The peasant, 
amazed, found his tongue loosened, and listened to his own vyoice—a voice 
which was to reach posterity. He flew in the morning to the town reeve to 

* announce a wonder, that. he had become a poet in the course of a single night. 
He recited the poem, which however (for we possess it) only proves that, 
between sleeping and waking, eighteen lines of dreamy periphrasis may 
express a single idea. Venerable Bede held this effusion as a pure inspiration; 
the modern historian of the Anglo-Saxons indulgently discovers three ideas ; 
Conybeare, more critical, acknowledges that the eighteen lines expand the 
mere proposition of ‘ Let us praise God, the maker of heaven and earth.’ But 
this was only the first attempt of a great enterprise ; it was a thing to be mag- 
nified for the neighboring monastery of Whitby, who gladly received such a 
new brother.’’—Disraeli, Amenities of Literature. 


18, Who was the first Anglo-Saxon writer of note? Who was Cedmon? What is 
said of his writings ? Date of his death ? What is said of Gildas? His writings? His 
death ? What is said of Bede’s ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical History ”’ ? 
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genius and imagination. Some passages have a singular 
resemblance to parts of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”* Cadmon 
died about 680. The first British historian was Gildas, called 
‘“the wise,” born at Dumbarton't about the beginning of the 


eer sixth century. He wrote during the time of 
ils the Saxon invasions, and in his “‘ History of the 


Destruction of Britain,” fiercely inveighs against the vices 
of his countrymen and their rulers. This work, written in 
Latin, does not possess much merit, though in some respects 
it is important. Bede’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History ” (written in 
Latin) is a work of far greater importance. Gildas died 
in 570.f 


* “The startling similarities which have led away critical judgments, if 
calmly scrutinized, may be found to be those apparent resemblances or 
coincidences which poets drawing from the same source would fall into.”— 
Disraeli. 

+ Dumbarton is a town in Scotland, about 15 miles northwest from Glas- 
gow. It issupposed to have been the Roman station Theodosia, and the prin- 
cipal town of the British kingdom in the valley of the Clyde. 

t ‘‘Gildas had seen the English invasion, and it is to him we owe our 
knowledge of the English conquest of Kent. But we look in vain to his book 
for any account of .the life or settlement of the English conquerors. Across 
the border of the new England that was growing up along the southern shores 
of Britain, Gildas gives us but a glimpse—doubtless he had but a glimpse him- 
self--of forsaken walls, of shrines polluted by heathen impiety. His silence 
and his ignorance mark the character of the struggle. No British neck had, 
as yet, bowed before the English invader; no British pen was to record his 
conquest. A century after their landing, the English are still known to their 
British foes only as ‘ barbarians,’ ‘ wolves,’ ‘ dogs,’ ‘ whelps from the kennel of 
barbarism,’ ‘ hateful to God and man.’ Their victories seemed victories of 
the powers of evil, chastisements of a divine justice for national sin. Their 
ravage, terrible as it had been, was held to be almost at an end: in another 
century—so ran old prophecies—their last hold on the land would be shaken 
off. But of submission to, or even of intercourse with, the strangers, there is 
not a word. Gildas tells us nothing of their fortunes or of their leaders.’’— 
Green’s History of the English People. 
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What resulted therefrom ? 
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ENGLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


SECTION I. 
THE ANGLO-SAXON AND DANISH KINGS. 


Extending from the Foundation of the English Monarchy under Egbert 
(A. D. 827) to the reign of W*"tiam the Conqueror (A. D. 1066). 


1, Egbert and his ir-ediate successors styled themselves 
*“Kings of Wessex;” since it was that kingdom which 
absorbed into itself all the smaller states in the 
south, and finally succeeded in making tributary rete 
to itself the larger kingdoms of Mercia, Hast Anglia, and 
Northumbria. These kingdoms continued for some time to 
be ruled by their own monarchs, and governed by their own 
laws. The sway of Egbert, however, extended over the 
whole of Roman Britain except Cumbria and Strathclyde ; 
for he had waged repeated wars with the Welsh, both in 
North and West Wales, and defeated them in so many great 
battles, that nearly all submitted to his power. 


Map Questions.—(Progressive Map, No. 3.) What were the situation and boundaries 
of Wessex ? Of Essex? Of Mercia? Of East Anglia? Of Northumbria? Of Strath- 
clyde? Of Wales? Of West Wales ? Where was Kent? Where was the country of the 
Picts? Of the Scots? What was the situation of Canterbury ? Winchester? York? 
Worcester? Bath? Exeter? St. Albans? Shrewsbury? Lincoln? Berwick ? 
Glastonbury? Athelingay? Edinburgh? Where is the Thames R.? Severn R.? 
Trent R.? Humber R.? Tees R.? Tyne R.? Tweed R.? Forth R.? Clyde R.? 
Solway Frith? Anglesey Island? Isle of Man? Isle of Wight? 

1, What did Egbert and his successors style themselves? Why? How far did 
Egbert’s sway extend? How had it been effected ? 
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2. But a dreadful peril now confronted his newly-founded 
kingdom. This was an invasion by a fierce and barbarous 
————— people called, in the English chronicles, the 
Danes. They were Northmen, a Scandinavian 
race, inhabiting Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 
who in the previous century (787 A. D.) had commenced their 
ravages, landing on the coast, plundering and killing the 
inhabitants, laying waste their lands, and burning their 
habitations. England was more ‘particularly exposed to the 
attacks of the invaders from Denmark, and Scotland to those 
of the Norwegians. 

3. At first these piratical marauders landed only for 
booty, and when this was obtained, retired to their ships ; 
but during the last few years 
of Egbert’s reign, they came 
as conquerors, and showed a 
fierce determination to settle 
in the lands from which they 
had driven the inhabitants. 
Thus the Anglo-Saxons were 
now threatened with the very 
same calamities which their 
DANISH BOAT, OR CHIULE. (From BayeuX ancestors had inflicted on 

Tapestry.) : 
the wretched Britons; for 
the Danes of this century were similar in race and character 
to the Saxons three or four centuries earlier. 

4, They plundered, massacred, and devastated, with the 
same merciless ferocity, the terrified- inhabitants fleeing from 
ta | them, as from the vengeance of Heaven. Their 

blood-red flag bore the figure of a black raven ; 
and when, as the banner waved in the breeze, the bird seemed 


Danish 
Invasion. 


2, What peril confronted the new kingdom? Who were the Danes ? 

8, What was the object of their invasions? With what were the Anglo-Saxons 
now threatened ? Whom did the Danes resemble ? 

4, What is said of the Danes’ mode of attack ? Their banner and weapons? What 
did Egbert accomplish ? When did he die ? Who was his successor ? 
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to flutter its wings, they hailed it as the sure harbinger of 
victory. Their swords and battle-axes were ponderous and 
formidable weapons. Egbert was at first vanquished by these 
fierce invaders, but subsequently gained a great victory over 
them, although they had formed an alliance with the revolted 
Welsh in Cornwall (835). The next year he died, and the 
government was bestowed upon his son Eth’el-wolf (836).* 
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5. Ethelwolf possessed but little of the energy and talent 
of his father, being more disposed to religious exercises than 
to the active duties of a king. He began his 
reign by delivering to his eldest son the prov- 
inces of Kent, Essex, and Sussex. The Danes made constant 
incursions during the whole of this reign, keeping the people 
everywhere in constant alarm ; and, though they were some- 
times repulsed, they always succeeded in ravaging the coun- 
try and carrying off the spoil. Having effected a settlement 


| Ethelwolf. 


* This name is variously spelled Lihelwolf, Lthelwulf, and thelwulf. 


5, What was Ethelwolf’s character ? How did he begin his reign? What is said of 
the Danes? Where is the Isle of Thanet? (See Progressive Map, No. 2. 
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on the Isle of Thanet, they advanced against London and 
Canterbury, both of which places they sacked. Ethelwolf, 
roused by the danger, marched against them, and defeated 
them in a bloody battle. They, however, still maintained 
their settlement, but removed from Thanet to the Isle of 
Shep’pey, nearer London. 

6. Notwithstanding these troubles, Ethelwolf went on a 
pilgrimage to Rome, taking with him his youngest son, 
Alfred, then six years old (855). He spent a year there, 
occupied in exercises of devotion, and distinguished himself 
by his acts of liberality to the Church. While returning he 
visited Charles the Bald, king of France, and married Judith, 
his daughter. During his absence, his eldest son had died ; 
and Eth’el-bald, his second son, conspired with many of the 
nobles to exclude him from the throne. EHthelwolf, how- 
ever, to avoid the calamities of a civil war, yielded to his son 
Ethelbald the western half of the kingdom. He died soon 
afterward (858). 

7. On the death of his father, Ethelbald retained the west- 
~~) ern part of the kingdom, but the eastern portion 
was left to his brother Ethelbert. The latter, in 
______| 860, by the death of Ethelbald, became ruler over 
the whole; but his reign was short, lasting only six years. 

Ethelred, his brother, succeeded him (866). The contin- 
ued and harassing incursions of the Danes occupied these 
three reigns. ‘These invaders penetrated into 
the kingdom of Northumbria, seized the city of 
York, and then passed into Mercia, where they took up their 
quarters for the winter (870). Expelled thence by Ethelred, 
they invaded East Anglia, and seizing Edmund, its king, 
barbarously put him to death, for refusing to renounce his 


Ethelbald. 
Ethelbert. 


Ethelred. 


6. Describe Ethelwolf’s pilgrimage. What occurred during his absence ? How did 
he avoid a civil war ? When did his death occur ? 

7. Describe the reigns of Ethelbald and Ethelbert. When did Ethelred ascend the 
throne ? What is said of the incursions of the Danes ? What happened to Edmund ? 
Death of Ethelred ? By whom was he succeeded ? ; 
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faith. On this account, Edmund was afterward canonized as 
a saint and martyr. LEthelred died of a wound received in a 
battle with the Danes, and was sueceeded by his brother 
Alfred (871). 

8. Alfred was only twenty-two years of age when he 
ascended the throne, but he had already given indications of 
the virtues and talents which afterward so greatly 
distinguished him. In several actions with the ane 
Danes, he had shown a martial skill and courage far beyond 
his years ; and he had diligently cultivated his mind by the 
study of authors not only in 
the Anglo-Saxon, but in the 
Latin language. Indeed, he 
took so much -pleasure in 
literary pursuits that he 
assumed the government of 
the kingdom with regret 
rather than with eagerness ; 
but the will of his father 
and the general voice of his 
countrymen forbade that he 
should decline it. 

9. The Danes poured ‘/ 
into the kingdom in ever-in- 
creasing numbers, and com- 
mitted the most dreadful 
ravages. Mercia was deso- 
lated with fire and sword; and its last king, fleeing in dis- 
may, took refuge in a Roman cloister. Alfred was constantly 
in arms against the invaders, in one year fighting 
with them, it is said, as many as eight battles. 
Pushed to the utmost extremity, they were glad | 
to come to terms, and promised to settle quietly in such parts 


KING ALFRED, 


Danish 
Invasions. 


8, What is said of Alfred? Why did he accept the kingdom ? 
9, Of the further incursions of the Danes? Of the condition of Alfred ? 
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of the country as might be assigned them. But no treaties 
could bind them ; and new swarms arriving, and their ray- 
ages being again commenced, the wretched Saxons yielded to 
despair, some fleeing to Wales, and others quitting the island 
altogether. The king could therefore collect no- forces to 
oppose the invaders (878). 

10. In this dreadful extremity, Alfred displayed the true 
greatness of his character. Although compelled to give up 
all that pertains to a king, and to take refuge in a peasant’s 
rude hut, he was far from resigning himself to indolent 
despair. Collecting some of his retainers, he took up a 
position in a marshy district in Somersetshire,* secure on 
account of the unknown and almost inaccessible roads by 
which it was approached, and thence made frequent sallies 
upon the Danes. One of his earls, in another part of the 
country, was so successful, that he put the enemy to rout 
with great slaughter, and captured their famous red flag with 
the black raven, in which they so much trusted. 

11. These successes again inspired the English with con- 
fidence, and they rallied around their noble king; but he 
would not risk an engagement with the Danes without 
having certain information of their numbers and condition. 
To obtain this knowledge, he, in the disguise of a glee-man, 
or harper, entered the Danish camp, and passed unsuspected 
through every. part of it, bemg introduced to the Danish 
prince Guth’rum, whom he greatly entertained with bis 
merry songs and jokes. Soon after this, he made a vigorous 
attack upon the enemy, and so signally routed them that 
Guthrum was glad to accept any terms of peace. 

12. Alfred not only gave them their lives, but formed a 


* At a place called by Alfred Athelingay, or the Isle of Nobles ; now 
Athelney. Somersetshire is in the southwestern part of England. 


10, What course did he pursue? What defeat did the Danes suffer ? 

11, How did Alfred discover the enemy’s condition ? What was the result ? 

12, What terms did Alfred grant to the conquered Danes ? What region was called 
Danelagh ? Why was it so called? What road was called Watling Street ? 
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plan for converting them into useful subjects. East Anglia 
and Northumbria having been laid waste by the ravages of 
their countrymen, he proposed to Guthrum and his followers 
to form permanent settlements there, thinking that in this 
way he should erect a rampart against other incursions. The 
proposal was accepted, and Guthrum, with several of his 
officers, was admitted to baptism, Alfred having insisted 
that they should declare themselves Christians, as a pledge 
of their submission (878). He afterward ceded 
the eastern part of Mercia to them, and these 
districts continued to form a Danish state (called Danelagh) 
for many years afterward, its chief boundary being the old 
Roman road called Watling Street, which ran from London 
across England to the ish Channel.* 

13. A period of tranquillity ensued, which Alfred im- 
proved by rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London ; 
restoring order to the government, and putting the kingdom 
in a position of defense against future assaults. For this 
purpose he established a regular militia in every part of the 
country, so that it might be ready at any time to repel an 
invasion without leaving other parts defenseless. He also 
constructed a fleet, and stationed vessels at proper points of 
the coast, so as to be able to meet the piratical Danes and 
Norwegians on their own element. In this way he succeeded 


Danelagh. 


* “ Alfred never subdued the Danes, nor became master of the whole king- 
dom. The Thames, the Lea, the Ouse, and the Roman road called Watling 
Street determined the limits of Alfred’s dominions. To the northeast of this 
boundary were spread the invaders, still denominated the armies of East 
Anglia and Northumberland ; a name terribly expressive of foreign confed- 
eracy without melting into the mass of their subject population. Three able 
and active sovereigns—Edward, Athelstan, and Edmund, the successors of 
Alfred—pursued the course of victory, and finally rendered the English mon- 
archy coextensive with the present limits of England. Yet even Edgar, the 
most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon kings, did not venture to interfere with 
the legal customs of his Danish subjects.’’—Hallam, /istory of the Middle 
Ages. 


13, What measures did Alfred adopt afterward ? With what results ? 
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in preserving his kingdom in a state of peace and quietude 
for several years. 

14, At length, however, the Danes, under a famous 
leader, named Hastings, came with a powerful fleet from 

; France, and landed on the coast of Kent (893). 
Hastings A long war ensued, in which Alfred displayed 
his characteristic skill and vigor. The pirates were at last 
entirely subdued, and compelled to quit the country, or were 
dispersed among their countrymen in Northumbria and East 
Anglia. The king survived this victory but a few years, 
dying after a glorious reign of nearly thirty years (901), in 
which his achievements, and the virtues and talents which he 
displayed in every circumstance of his life, justly won for 
him the title of ‘‘ Alfred the Great.” 

15, It was not only by his military achievements and 
statesmanship that Alfred was a benefactor to his people. 
=| He endeavored to rescue them from the gross 
Charter of | ionorance and barbarism in which he found 
them at his accession. _He translated many 
interesting and useful works from Latin into Anglo-Saxon, 
established schools for the in- 
struction of the people, founded, 
or at least repaired, the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and invited into 
the kingdom scholars from yari- 
ous parts of Europe. He intro- 

SORT OF ALERAD. duced and encouraged manu- 
factures, offered rewards for useful inventions, and actively 
promoted navigation and commerce.* His great reputation 


* Alfred was exceedingly systematic in the use of time. It is said that he 
devoted each day, eight hours to his meals, exercise, and sleep ; eight, to the 
affairs of government; and eight, to study and devotion. There were no 
instruments for measuring time in his day other than, probably, the sun-dial ; 
hence he had time-candles constructed, of uniform size,so as to show, by 


14. What is said of the invasion under Hastings ? When did Alfred’s death occur ? 
15, In what way did Alfred promote the good of his people? What of his merit ? 
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as a monarch has, however, caused him to be considered the 
founder of many institutions which had existed among the 
Anglo-Saxons before his time, and which he only restored or 
supported. His peculiar merit, indeed, was not so much that 
of a lawgiver as of a wise and energetic administrator of 
government, and an earnest patron of whatever promised to 
promote the good of his people. 

16. Alfred was succeeded by his second son Edward, 
surnamed the Elder,* who inherited the energy and military 
talents of his father, but without his genius for Paes 
science and literature. His claim to the throne | “7st 
was disputed by his nephew Ethelwold, who, in 
order to gain the object of his ambition, formed an alliance 
with the Danes 
in Northumbria 
and East An- 
glia, whom he 
stirred up to 
revolt. Edward, 
however, soon 
subdued the re- 
bellion, and in 
one of the bat- 
tles Ethelwold 
was slain (905). 
The remainder MILITARY COSTUME OF THE SAXONS. 


‘of this reign is cccupied with contests carried on with the 


means of notches, the lapse of the hours. Afterward, to avoid the disturb- 
ing action of the currents of air, he had lanterns made of wood and white 
horn, which were the first used in England. So says Asser, the learned 
monk, whom Alfred invited to his court, to be his companion and instructor, 
and who afterward wrote his life. 

* Edmund, Alfred’s eldest son, died during his father’s life ; his third son, 
Ethelward, inherited his passion for letters, and lived a retired life. Edward 
was called the ‘‘ Elder ’’ because he was the first English king of that name. 


16, Who succeeded him? What rebellion occurred? How was it ended ? What is 
said of the remainder of this reign ? 
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Danish settlers and their countrymen, who invaded England 
from Normandy and Brittany. 

17, Edward was generally victorious in his various en- 
gagements with the enemy, and finally reduced them to sub- 
mission. He thus acquired the dominion of Northumbria 
and East Anglia, and subsequently also of Mercia. The 
Welsh in Strathclyde also became tributary to him ; and even 
the Scots, who had some years previously subdued the Picts, 
were obliged to yield him submission. In these military 
achievements and conquests he was greatly assisted by his 
heroic sister Ethelfle’da, widow of the Earl of Mercia. Ed- 
ward was thus the first king of the West Saxons whose sway 
extended over all Britain, he being now the only English 
king, for the other kings and princes in the island had 
become his vassals. His death soon followed these great 
accessions of power (925). 

18, Athelstan, son of Edward the Elder, was the suc- 
cessor of that king. Like his father and grandfather, he 
—___ possessed great energy of character, and was not 
_________| only an able general, but a wise and _ liberal- 
minded monarch. He subdued a revolt in Northumbria, 
and in a great battle de- 
feated the Welsh, Scots, 
and Danes, who had en- 
tered into a league to 
destroy his power (937). 
This victory gave tran- 

SILVER COIN OF ATHELSTAN. quillity to the country 
during the remainder of his reign, which lasted till 941. In 
order to encourage commerce and navigation, Athelstan 
enacted the singular law that any merchant who had made 


Athelstan. 


17, What conquests did Edward make? By whom was he aided? How is he dis- 
tinguished ? When did he die ? 

18, Who was his successor? How characterized ? What did Athelstan accomplish ? 
What singular law did he enact? 
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three long sea voyages on his own account should be admitted 
to the rank of thane, or gentleman. 

19. Edmund, the brother of Athelstan, was only eighteen 
years old when he was crowned * king; but he showed consid- 
erable vigor and talent in his expeditions against [Bima 
the revolted Northumbrians and North Welsh. siege 
His reign was brought to a close in a very singular manner. 
Noticing, on the occasion of a festival, the presence of Leolf, 
a notorious robber, whom he had previously banished, he 
ordered him to leave the hall ; and enraged at his refusal to 
obey, he leaped on him and seized him by the hair. The 
ruffian thereupon drew his dagger, and inflicted upon Ed- 
mund a wound of which he immediately expired (946). 

20. Edred, the brother of Edmund, succeeded him on the 
throne. The Danes in Northumbria again rebelled, and were 
again subdued ; and the king, in order to prevent [Bat 

: ; bale Edred. 

future revolts, appointed over this district an 

English governor, and placed garrisons in the principal 
towns. Edred was greatly influenced, in both religious and 
temporal affairs, by the famous Dunstan (commonly called 
St. Dunstan), abbot of Glastonbury, whom he raised. to the 
highest offices, and who possessed among the people a very 
great reputation for sanctity and learning. Edred’s death 
happened in 955, when he was succeeded by his nephew Edwy, 
eldest son of Edmund. 

21. Edwy, surnamed the Fair, was but a mere youth 


* The crowning-stone of the Anglo-Saxon kings was invested with 
peculiar sanctity, like the coronation chair at Westminster Abbey (p. 115). 
After the fall of the ancient chapel of St. Mary, at Kingston-on-Thames, about 
seventy years ago, it was set up on a pedestal in that town. Until the burn- 
ing of Winchester by the Danes, during Ethelbert’s reign, the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned at that town; subsequently, the coronation took place at 
Kingston. * 


19, What is said of Edmund? How and when did his reign end ? 

20. Who succeeded Edmund? What rebellion occurred ? What followed? By 
whom was Edred influenced ? What is said of his death and his successor ? 

21, What account is given of Edwy and Elgiva ? Who succeeded Edwy ? 


4 
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when he was called to the throne. The reign of this king, 
age though short, was full of trouble. Edwy opposed 
__ | Dunstan in the measures by which the latter 
wished to reform the vices of the secular clergy (those who 
were not monks), and incurred the displeasure of the Church 
by marrying his cousin Elgiva (el'je-vah), of whom he was so 
fond that he left the banquet given in honor of his corona- 
tion to enjoy her society and that of her mother. This was 
deemed an insult by Dunstan and his associates, and they 
compelled his return to the banquet-hall. Edwy, in resent- 
ment for this act, brought a charge of embezzlement against 
Dunstan, and obliged him to flee the kingdom. He was, 
however, recalled by the revolted Mercians, who had declared 
in favor of the king’s brother Edgar; and it is said that 
Elgiva, who had been compelled to leave her husband, was 
hastening again to him, when she was seized by the Mercians 
and most cruelly put to death. Edwy died a short time 
afterward, and was succeeded by Edgar (959). 

22, Edgar, called the Pacific, who was only sixteen 
years old when he commenced to reign, showed very great 
—— > deference to Dunstan, favored all his measures to 
mac sl saform: the, Uhovehpand-inta alae a etna 

reform the Church, and in a short time promote 
him to be Archbishop of Canterbury. His reign was entirely 
peaceful, being undisturbed by either foreign or domestic 
enemies. Kdgar, however, kept up a constant preparation 
for hostilities, and every year sailed around the island with 
an immense fleet, so as to intimidate the Welsh, Scots, and 
Danes. His coronation took place at Bath, thirteen years after 
his accession ; and afterward proceeding to Chester, he caused 
his barge to be rowed down the Dee by eight tributary kings.* 


* These royal bargemen are said to have been Kenneth, King of Scotland; 
Malcolm, his son, King of Cumbria; Maccus the Dane, King of Anglesey, the 
Isle of Man, and the Hebrides; the Scottish Kings of Galloway and West- 
mere ; and three Welsh kings. The Dee is in North Wales. (Pr. Map No. 4.) 


22, What is said of Edgar? His means of overawing the Welsh, &c.° His corona- 
tion? By whom was his barge rowed ? On what river ? 
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23. Although a most efticient monarch, Edgar’s character 
in private life is said, by some of the early historians, to have 
been exceedingly licentious ; but 
there is some reason to believe 
that the accounts given of his 
cruelty and criminal excesses are 
the exaggerations or inventions 
of his enemies. Such is probably 
the story told of his marriage with 
Hlfrida, ‘after assassinating her 
husband; and of his breaking 
into a convent, and carrying off a 
nun by violence. Edgar favored 
the monastic party in opposition 
to that of the secular clergy ; and 
therefore he has been unduly 
praised or too severely censured, 
according to the sympathies of different historians. He 
almost extirpated the wolves which infested some parts of the 
kingdom, by requiring the Welsh princes to pay, instead of 
money, an annual tribute of three hundred heads of these 
animals. The reputation of this king attracted many foreign- 
ers to his court, and he was on excellent terms with contem- 
porary princes, particularly with Otho of Germany, who had 
married his aunt Edith. He died at the age of thirty-two, 
and was succeeded by his son Edward (975).* 

24, Edward the Martyr was but fifteen years of age when 


KING EDGAR. (Prom Colton MS.) 


* “Edear’s reign has been celebrated as the most glorious of all the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. No other sovereign, indeed, converted his prosperity into such 
personal pomp, and no other sovereign was more degraded in his prosperity. 
With his short life the gaudy pageantry ceased, and all the vast dominion in 
which he had so osten atiously exulted vanished from his children’s grasp.” 
—Sharon Turner’s History of the Anglo-Saxons. 


23. What is said of the accounts given of Edgar? How did he extirpate the wolves ? 
His reputation ? His death and successor ? 

24, Edward’s age when he began to reign? By whom opposed? What contests 
were there ? With what result? Why called the ‘Martyr’? ? His successor? 
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the council of the nation called him to the throne. He was 
opposed by his step-mother Elfrida, who desired 
that her own son Ethelred, seven years old, 
should be elected in his stead ; but the influence 
of Dunstan prevailed against her. The contests between the 
two parties in the Church were continued during this reign, 
and several synods were called to settle the differences ; but the 
monastic party under Dunstan had the advantage. Edward 
was assassinated, it is said, through the instigation of Elfrida, 
in 978, and hence has received the title of ‘‘ Martyr.” Ethel- 
red, his half-brother, succeeded him. 
25. Ethelred II. was a mere boy, only ten years old, when 
he became king. Dunstan crowned him with reluctance, 
and foretold that his reign would be a most 
eos | unhappy one, knowing probably that the king- 
dom had come to him through the wickedness of his mother. 
During the rest of this prelate’s life, his influence and coun- 
sels in some degree protected England from the serious disas- 
ters which threatened it, for the Danes had again commenced 
their invasions. In 991, a short time after Dunstan’s death,* 
an immense force of Norwegians, under several leaders, one 
of whom, Olaf or Anlaf, was afterward a very famous king 
of Norway, arrived in England, and committed so many 
ravages that the king, in despair of driving them away, con- 
sented to give them 10,000 pounds of silver on condition that 
they would depart. 


Edward 
the Martyr. 


* Dunstan’s death occurred in 988, at the age of 63. He first came into 
notice in the reign of Athelstan ; and hence was a distinguished personage 
during seven reigns. He was a very extraordinary man, being versed in 
music, painting, and other arts; an adroit politician and statesman; and as a 
churchman and prelate held in the highest repute for his talents and piety. 
His determined efforts to benefit his party and establish his policy in the 
Chureh have made his character and conduct the subject of very severe inyec- 
tive on the part of writers opposed to him. He was afterward canonized, and 
hence is known in history under the appellation of St. Dunstan. 


25, What is said of Ethelred ? Of Dunstan ? What protected England from disas- 
ter? What of the invasion by the Norwegians ? How were they induced to depart ? 
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26. This expedient proved ineffectual, for the invasions 
were constantly renewed with the hope not only of plunder 
but of payment. Olaf, now king of Norway, and | 
Sweyn (swane), king of Denmark, joined their on ee 
forces and made repeated invasions, spreading 
havoc and ruin wherever they appeared (994).* Ethelred, 
never manifesting either vigor or prudence, bought them off 
at first with 16,000 pounds of silver, afterward with 24,000 
pounds, in order to pay which he was compelled to levy upon 
the people a tax, called Danegeld, or Dane-money. Olaf 
retired, and afterward embracing Christianity, made no 
renewal of these incursions. - 

27. Sweyn and his countrymen, however, persevered in 
their hostility, hoping finally to effect the conquest of the 
whole country ; and Ethelred was incapable of making any 
effectual opposition against the ravages committed by these 
savage and daring intruders. ‘Thinking to strengthen his 
influence, he entered into an alliance with Richard II., Duke 
of Normandy, and married his daughter Emma (1001) ; but 
the Danes still continued their hostilities, and could only be 
checked by a compliance with their demands for money. 

28. A very cruel and unwise scheme of the king’s still 
farther added to his misfortunes and those of his kingdom. 
On the departure of Sweyn, Ethelred gave secret 
orders that all the Danes (probably all the foreign 
Danes, or those whom Sweyn had left) should be | 
massacred on the festival of St. Brice (November 13th, 1002). 

*The outrages committed by these ruthless pagans, as recounted by the 
old chroniclers, were dreadful in the extreme. The people were wholly at 
their merey. They entered the houses, and compelled the occupants to serve 
them as menials, while their wives and daughters were treated with every 


species of insult by these remorseless savages, all resistance being met with 
derision or massacre. 


Massacre 
of St. Brice. 


26, What other invasions occurred ? What measures were taken by Ethelred ? 

27, What other hostilities‘occurred on the part of the Danes? Whom did Ethelred 
marry ? With what object? Was it attained ? 

28, Describe the massacre of St. Brice. What was its date? 
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This was done with every circumstance of ferocity, neither 
sex nor age being spared ; and Sweyn’s own sister, who had 
embraced Christianity and married an: English earl, with 
her husband and children, was among the victims.* 

29. The next year, the Danish king appeared off the 
western coast, and took a deep revenge for the murder of his 
countrymen ; and a constant and most destructive war was 
waged for several years, the English all the time making 
fruitless efforts to defend themselves and their country, but 
receiving no effectual aid from their imbecile king, whose 
only expedient was to bribe the Danes for a brief and pre- 
carious peace. At length, Sweyn being virtually king of 
England, having received the submission of most of the 
English nobles, Ethelred fled into Normandy (1013). 

30. A ray of hope, however, soon dawned again upon the 
English, for their monarch had been absent scarcely six 
weeks when the conqueror died, leaving the English throne 
to his son Ca-nute’, who had accompanied him in his expedi- 
tions. Ethelred was invited back by his former subjects, t+ 


* “ And so the Danes, who a little before had made a league with the Eng- 
lish, and had sworn to live peaceably with them, were shamefully slain, and 
their wives and little ones dashed against the posts of their houses. The 
decree was mercilessly carried into effect-in the city of London, insomuch that 
anumber of Danes who had fled to a church for refuge were all butchered 
before the very altars. But some Danish youths, flymg on board a vessel, 
escaped to Denmark, and reported to King Sweyn the bloody end of his 
people. Moved to tears thereat, he called together all the nobles of his king- 
dom, and making known to them what had happened, inquired of them dili- 
gently what they advised to be done ; whereupon they ail with one acclamation 
determined that the blood of their kinsmen and friends should be revenged.”’ 
—Roger of Wendover, Flowers of History. 

+ ‘“ This remarkable transaction laid the foundation for the greatest altera- 
tion in the principles of the constitution. With the full acknowledgment of 
hereditary right, the nation stipulated that the king should not abuse his 
power. They imposed terms upon Ethelred, they vindicated their national 
liberty, at the same time that they respected the sanctity of the crown; and 


29, How were the Danes avenged ? What was done by Ethelred ? 
30, What led to Ethelred’s return ? What was done by Edmund Tronside ? 
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and returned in 1014, with his brave and stalwart son Ed- 
mund, afterward called Jronside. Edmund fought. bravely 
against the Danes, and Canute was for a time obliged to flee. 

31. But the next year Canute returned with a large force ; 
and, notwithstanding the efforts made by Edmund, who was 
not adequately supported by his father, soon overcame all 
opposition, and compelled the greater part of the nation to 
submit to his authority. Ethelred and Edmund were shut 
up in London, and thither Canute was directing his course 
when the king died, thus being saved from an inglorious 
capture and imprisonment (1016). Few kings have mani- 
fested so much weakness and incapacity, or have been so 
little adapted to the circumstances in which they were 
placed, as Ethelred. Always doing what he should not have 
done, and leaving undone what it was most necessary to do, 
he well deserved the appellation, bestowed by Dunstan upon 
him, of ‘‘ Ethelred the Unready,” that is, without rede, or 
counsel. 

32. On the death of Ethelred his son Edmund Ironside 
was proclaimed king by the citizens of London and those of 
the nobles who still remained faithful to the 
cause of the English sovereign. The others took 
an oath of allegiance to Canute. <A war ensued, 
in which several fierce battles were fought ; and the English 
under Edmund, who was a skillful and valiant soldier, gained 
some decided victories.* At last, however, it was thought 


_ Edmund 
Tronside. 


in the concessions made by Ethelred we may discern the germ of Magna 
Charta, and all the subsequent compacts between the king and people of 
England.”’—Palgrave, History of the Anglo-Saxons. 

*Edmund was a genuine hero. After he had fought five pitched battles, 
and twice relieved London when besieged by Canute, to avoid further blood- 
shed, he proposed that he and his rival should decide their claims by a single 
combat ; but Canute, a man of inferior physical powers, wisely declined, pro- 
posing rather to compromise by a division of the kingdom. 


31, What was accomplished by Canute ? What is said of Ethelred’s character ? 
82, What occurred on the death of Ethelred ? What compromise was effected ? 
When did the death of Edmund happen? How did it occur ? 
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best to make a compromise, and Canute agreed to receive the 
northern part of the kingdom, including Northumbria and 
Mercia, for his portion, and to resign to Edmund the remain- 
der, comprising the part south of the Thames, with East 
Anglia and Essex. About two months afterward (1016), 
Edmund was murdered, as was supposed, through the con- 
trivance of Edric, Duke of Mercia, who had several times 
previously proved a traitorous foe to the king. 


DANISH KINGS. 

33. Canute, or Knut the Great, as he is sometimes called, 
was on the death of Edmund crowned king of all England. 
~ canst. | Reserving to himself the administration of Wes- 

sex, he appointed Thurkill Earl of East Anglia, 
Eric, Earl of Northumbria, and Edric, of Mercia, in reward 
for their services in obtaining for him the English throne. 


The two sons of Edmund, then 
GLY. 
Ps) ~ i 
Se 
Lay 


King of Sweden, with the re- 
quest that they should be put 
to death. But Olaf refusing 
compliance, sent them into 
Hungary, where they were pro- 
tected and educated. Edward, the younger, was afterward 
married to the daughter of the Emperor, Henry II. 

34, In order to reward his Danish followers, Canute was 
at first compelled to load the people with heavy taxes; but 
after he was settled on the throne, he adopted such measures 
as would reconcile the English to his government. He sent 
away as many of his countrymen as he could spare, made no 
distinction between Dane and English in administering jus- 
tice, restored the Saxon customs in a general assembly of the 


quite young, he sent to Olaf, 
€ 


SILVER PENNY OF CANUTE. 


33. Who then became king ? What appointments were made ? What was done with 
the sons of Edmund ? To whom was Edward, the younger, married ? 
34, What were the measures of Canute ? What was the condition of the people ? 
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states, and took care to protect the lives and property of all 
his subjects, so that the people, during the latter part of his 
reign, were in a happier state than they had enjoyed since the 
days of the good King Alfred.* 

35. The two sons of Ethelred, then living with their uncle 
Richard, Duke of Normandy, gave Canute considerable-anx- 
iety, as being heirs to the English throne. He accordingly 
paid his addresses to their mother Emma, who consented to 
be his wife, and thus, a second time, became queen of Eng- 
land (1017). Having, in this way, disposed of all opposition, 
he reigned with mildness as well as wisdoin ; and to atone for 
the wickedness of his former acts, built churches, founded 
monasteries, and even went on a pilgrimage to Rome (1027). 

36. A story is told by some of the early historians which 
illustrates his good sense as well as his piety. Walking on 
the sea-shore, on one occasion, with his courtiers, he became 
very much disgusted with their flatteries; and to rebuke 
their folly, commanded that his chair should be set at the 
edge of the water, while the tide was rapidly advancing, so 
that he might compel the rude waves to retire from his 
dominions. But, of course, the billows heeded not his kingly 
commands, but soon dashed violently against his person ; 
whereupon he called upon his servile flatterers to remark 
how feeble was the sway of the mightiest earthly king in 
comparison with the ‘‘ King of kings,” who alone deserves 
the adoration of mankind. 

37, This humility of Canute was the more praiseworthy, 


* Canute was cheerful and accessible to all his subjects, without distinction 
of race. Hetook pleasure in old songs and ballads, of which both Saxons and 
Danes were passionately fond. He most liberally patronized the scalds, min- 
strels, and gleemen—the poets and musicians of the time—and occasionally 
wrote verses himself, which were circulated among the people and sung by 
them. 


35, Why did Canute marry Emma? What is said of his reign ? 

86, What story is told of him? What does this show ? 

37. Why was Canute’s humility especially praiseworthy ? What expedition did he 
undertake ? His death ? His sons? His successor ? 
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as he was one of the most powerful monarchs of his time, 
being sovereign of Denmark and Norway as well as of Eng- 
land. In the latter part of his reign, he led an expedition 
against Malcolm, King of Scotland, who had refused to 
acknowledge himself a vassal for Cumberland, to the English 
crown, and soon reduced him to submission (1031). He 
died afew years afterward (1035), leaving three sons, Har-di- 
ca-nute’* (the hardy or bold Canute), by his wife Emma, and 
Sweyn and Harold by his former marriage.t Hardicanute 
was in possession of Denmark, Sweyn was crowned King of 
Norway, and Harold succeeded to the English throne. 

38. Harold J. obtained the throne after considerable oppo- 
sition. Queen Emma desired that her son Hardicanute 
 aacld should be made king, and in this was supported 

'_| by the West Saxons, led by their great earl God- 
win, who exerted a powerful influence at this time, and for 
some years afterward. Civil war was threatened ; but it was 
averted by a compromise, Harold being accepted as the 
sovereign of all the English territories north of the Thames, 
and Hardicanute of those south of it ; and as the latter was 
in Denmark, the government of his portion was left to Queen 
Emma and Earl Godwin. Hardicanute neglected to assume 
the administration, and the people, tired of waiting for him, 
finally chose Harold to be king of all England (1037). 


* This name is sometimes spelled Hardacanute and Hardi'knut. 

+ ‘* The northerns have transmitted to us the portrait of Canute. He was 
large in stature, and very powerful; he was fair, and distinguished for his 
beauty ; his nose was thin, eminent, and aquiline; his hair was profuse; his 
eyes bright and fierce. The whole of his character breathes an air of barbaric 
grandeur. He was formed by nature to tower over his contemporaries ; but 
his country and his education intermixed his greatness with a ferocity that 
compels us to tremble even while we admire.”’—Turner’s History of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 


38. What opposition was made to Harold ? Who supported Queen Emma? Who 
was Hardicanute ? What is said of Earl Godwin? What compromise was made ? 
Why was it not carried ont ? What ensued ? 
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39. Godwin was afterward gained over by Harold to his 
interest; for when Alfred and Edward, the two sons of 
Emma by King Ethelred, arrived in England from Nor- 
mandy on a visit to their mother, Godwin, with the conni- 
vance of the king, laid a plan for their destruction. One of 
them (Alfred), entrapped by the earl, was seized by the king’s 
servants, and his eyes put out; a short time after which cruel 
treatment he died. Emma, with her other son, then fled the 
kingdom. This is the only act by which we are enabled to 
form a judgment of the character of Harold. His agility in 
running and walking gained for him the appellation of Hare- 
foot. He died after a very brief reign, his death being but 
little regretted by his subjects ; and thus the succession was 
left open to his brother Hardicanute (1040). 

40. Hardicanute was preparing to make a descent upon 
England to recover from Harold by force of arms his share 
of the kingdom, when he heard of the king’s 
death. He immediately sailed to London, where 
he was received in triumph, and acknowledged king. En- 
raged at Harold for the murder of his brother, he caused his 
remains to be exhumed, and thrown intoa fen; but Godwin, 
who was accused of being an accomplice in the murder, was 
released, after taking the oath of compurgation.* He also 
conciliated the king by the present of a large ship splendidly 
equipped, and manned by fourscore magnificently-armed men. 

41. Hardicanute soon became very unpopular by his reck- 
less and oppressive measures. Among the latter was the 
renewal of the imposition of Danegeld, to pay the expenses of 
the fleet which brought him from Denmark. The people of 
Worcester having risen against the tax-gatherers, he caused 


| Hardicanute. 


* See J 55, page 67. 


89, How were Ethelred’s sons treated ? What was Harold styled? Why? His 
death ? His successor ? 

40, What was done by Hardicanute ? How was he conciliated by Godwin ? 

41, How did he become unpopular? How were the people of Worcester treated ? 
What is said of Hardicanute’s death ? Why was he called Hardicanute ? 
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the city to be pillaged by the soldiers and burned to the 
ground. His reign, however, was very short; his death 
occurring at the nuptial banquet of one of the Danish lords, 
two years after his accession (1042). He derived his name 
Hardicanute from his robust constitution, which, however, 
he prematurely impaired by his habits of intemperance. 


SAXON KINGS RESTORED. 


42, The opportunity offered to the English by the death 
of Hardicanute to throw off the Danish yoke, was eagerly 
ees seized by them; and Edward, half brother of 

Hiward the | Edmund Ironside, was at once elected king. 
Earl Godwin, who had vigorously supported his 
claims to the throne, became his chief adviser ; and Edith, 
the earl’s daughter, was married to the king (1045). One of 
the first acts of Edward was to strip his mother Emma of the 
immense treasures which she had amassed, her neglect of 
himself and of his brother Alfred during their adverse for- 
tune having extinguished in his mind all filial affection or 
respect toward her. She was afterward kept in confinement 
at Winchester. 

43, Edward having been educated in Normandy, at the 
court of his grandfather, had acquired a very great fondness 
for Norman society and man- 
ners; and he soon disgusted 
his English subjects by the 
large number of his Norman 
followers, whom he had inyited 

SILVER PENNY OF uDWaRD THe  OVer, and appointed to offices 

CONFESSOR. of dignity and importance, 
even the see of Canterbury being given to a Norman. He 


Confessor. 


42, Who became king? Who was his chief adviser? His queen? What was his 
treatment of Emma? On what account ? 

43, How did Edward become unpopular? What is said of his connection with 
William of Normandy? The result ? 
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had also contracted a very intimate friendship with his cou- 
sin William, the Duke of Normandy. Thus the language, 
customs, and laws of that country in time became quite 
fashionable among the higher classes in England. 

44, These proceedings were particularly offensive to Earl 
Godwin, whose influence and authority had been second only 
to the king, the government of a large part of England hav- 
ing been committed to him and his sons Sweyn and Harold. 
Siward, the great Danish Earl of Northumbria, and Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, were the most powerful of the English 
nobles, next to Godwin.* A quarrel with the Normans soon 
oceurred (1051). Eustace, count of Boulogne (d00-lone’), was 
on his return from a visit to the king, and at Dover had 
committed an act of violence against one of the inhabitants. 
The latter at once rose against the foreigners, and drove 
them from the place, some of them being killed. The count 
having complained to the king, the latter ordered Godwin to 
inflict severe punishment upon the people of Dover ; but he, 
throwing all the blame upon the Normans, refused to obey 
the royal mandate, and summoned his forces to resist it. 

45. Deserted, however, by the other nobles, he, with his 
sons, was compelled to flee; and all his estates were confis- 
cated (1051). But the next year he sugceeded in collecting 
a large fleet, and sailing to London, was received with so 
much enthusiasm by the people, that Edward was obliged to 
yield, and Godwin and his sons (except Sweyn, who had been 


* “Godwin got earldoms for his elder sons and his wife’s nephew. An 
earldom was not then a mere rank or title, but meant the government of one 
or more shires, over which the earl was set by the authority of the king and his 
wise men. There were four chief earldoms: those of Wessex, Mercia, North- 
umberland, and East Anglia. There were always these four, but there were 
also others as well, and shires were often taken from one earldom and given 
to another, as was thought good at the time.’”’—Freeman’s Norman Conquest. 


44, What is said of Godwin? What other nobles were influential ? How did a 
quarrel with the Normans occur? What was the result ? 
45, What was done by. Godwin ? What followed? Who succeeded Godwin ? 
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outlawed) were restored to their honors and possessions. 
The death of Godwin occurring soon after, Harold succeeded 
to his dignity 
and influence ; 
and by his mod- 
esty and affa- 
bility acquired, 
in a short time, 
- the good-will of 
the king, very 
greatly increas- 
ing, in the same 
way, the number of his friends and partisans (1054). 

46. Edward having no children, sent to Hungary for 
Edward, called “‘the Outlaw,” son of Edmund Ironside, in 
order to make him his successor ; but this prince died a short 
time after his arrival in England, leaving a young son, named 
Edgar. William of Normandy had visited his cousin Edward, 
and had been induced to aspire to the English throne, claim- 
ing that Edward had promised to bequeath it to him. But 
the people of England were too much attached to their great 
and good earl Harold, voluntarily to permit a foreigner to 
rule over them; and all looked upon him as their future 
sovereign. 

47. William, therefore, feared Harold very much as a 
rival; and once, when the latter was at the Norman court,* 
he was compelled by the duke to take an oath that he would 


SAXON sHIP. (From Bayeux Tapestry.) 


* Harold was driven by stress of weather on one occasion upon the coast 
of Normandy, and captured by Guy of Ponthieu, the lord of that territory, 
who imprisoned him and held him for ransom. In this extremity Harold 
applied to William, who caused his release, but had him conducted to his own 
capital, Rouen. There he found himself entirely in the power of William, 
and, in order to regain his liberty, was obliged to yield to William’s wishes. 


46, Whom did Edward propose first as his heir? Whom next ? Who was the 
people’s choice ? 
47, What oath did William extort from Harold ? How did he make it binding ? 
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sustain his claim to the throne; and, to make the pledge 
more solemn, William secretly placed under the altar, on 
which Harold swore, the sacred relics of some of 
the most revered martyrs, which, after the oath 
had been taken, were shown to him.* But on 
his return, he wholly disregarded the oath, alleging that it 
had been extorted from him by violence. 

48. Harold was successful in an important expedition 
against the Welsh; and was also dispatched to reduce the 
Northumbrians to submission, who had revolted against the 
government of his brother Tostig. Finding, however, that 
Tostig had ruled with injustice and oppression, he abandoned 
his cause, and yielded to the people the ruler whom they 
had elected in his place. ‘Tostig, therefore, greatly enraged 
against his brother, departed the kingdom, and took refuge in 
Flanders. A short time after this, Edward died (January dth, 
1066), having, it is said, recommended the council to choose 
Harold as his successor. He was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey, +t which had been consecrated only a few days previously. 

49, This reign was prosperous and peaceful, not from any 
ability displayed by the monarch, but on account of the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. The Danes 
had ceased their incursions, and the troubles 
with the Welsh were soon extinguished by the 
energy and talent of Godwin and his son Harold. The vir- 


Harold’s 
Oath. 


Character 
of Edward. 


*“<The Norman historians say that he shuddered, and his countenance 
changed, at the sight of this enormous heap. Harold soon after departed, 
taking with him his nephew, but was compelled to leave his younger brother 
behind him in the power of the Duke of Normandy.’’—Thierry’s History of 
England. 

+ This church had been erected by Edward, and dedicated to St. Peter, in 
accordance with the injunction of Pope Leo IX., as the condition for releasing 
Edward from the duty of making a gee to Rome. 


48. What expeditions were conducted by Harold » ? What was his course io ara his 
brother Tostig 2? Edward’s death ? Where was he buried ? 

49, Why was his reign prosperous and peaceful ?, What is said of Edward’s char- 
acter? Of the ‘“ King’s Evil”? When was Edward canonized ? 
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tues of Edward were rather those of the cloister than the 
court. He was pious and beneficent, and earnestly endeay- 
ored to administer justice with impartiality, for which pur- 
pose he caused a very useful body of laws to be compiled. 
He was the first to touch for the scrofula (called the King’s 
Byil) ; and for seven centuries those afflicted with that dis- 
ease were, at times, presented to the English monarchs to be 
cured in this way. About a century after his death, Edward 
was canonized by the Pope, with the surname of ‘‘ the Confes- 
sor.” He was the last of the royal Saxon line, but not the last of 
the Saxon kings, since the Saxon noble Harold succeeded him. 

50. Edgar Atheling, son of Edward the Outlaw, was the 
only surviving male of the royal line; but he was considered 
Herold by the council too young to occupy the throne ; 
"| and consequently Harold, son of Earl Godwin, 
was elected king, and crowned in Westminster, on the very 
day of King Edward’s burial. William of Normandy was 
very indignant when he received the news of this election, 
and sent an embassy to England to remind Harold of his 
oath, and to demand that he should at once resign the crown 
in his favor. This being refused, he immediately prepared 
to make good his claim by force of arms. Harold was also 
contending with his brother Tostig, who sought, with the aid 
of Harold Hardrada, king of Norway, to regain his power, 
and with a large army invaded the north of England. Har- 
old met the allied forces at Stamford Bridge, near York, and 
defeated them with great loss, both Tostig and the Norwe- 
gian monarch being slain (September 25th, 1066).* 


* Previous to the engagement, Harold sent a deputation to his brother, 
offering to him peace and a third of the kingdom. ‘ And what,’ said Tostig, 
‘‘ will he give my ally Hardrada?’? The reply was: ‘‘Seven feet of English 
ground for a grave ; or a little more, seeing that Hardrada is taller than most 


men.’ ‘‘Ride back, ride back,” cried Tostig, ‘and bid King Harold make 
ready for the fight.”’ 


50, Why was Harold made king? What did William of Normandy do? What other 
enemy had Harold ? What victory did he gain ? 
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51. Scarcely had he time to rejoice over this great vic- 
tory, when he received the intelligence that William had 
landed with a large and splendidly equipped | 
army on the southern shore. With his accus- 
tomed energy and promptitude, he hastened by ae 
rapid marches to oppose this formidable invader; but on a 
near approach 
to the enemy, 
he found his 
forces much 
reduced by de- 
sertion, many 
being disaffect- 
ed on account 
of an unsatis- 
factory distri- 
bution of the 
Norwegian spoils, and others discouraged by superstitious 
forebodings of defeat, on account of the solemn oath which 
Harold had violated, and for which he had been excommuni- 
cated by the pope. 

52. On this account Harold’s brother, Gurth, endeavored 
to dissuade him from engaging with the enemy, urging the 
policy of wearing out William’s forces by delay ; 
but Harold was too eager for battle, and too confi- | ite 
dent of victory to listen to this advice. The spot ae a otees 
on which this important conflict occurred was called Senlac 
(now Battle), nine miles from Hastings—the place near 
which William had landed. Harold posted his men advanta- 
geously to receive the onset of the Normans, who advanced 
singing the ‘‘Song of Roland;” and for nine hours the 
battle raged with the utmost fury, both leaders displaying 
the greatest skill and valor. At last the brave Harold 


Norman 
Invasion. 
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NORMAN sHip. (From Bayeux Tapestry.) 


51, What other conflict awaited him? How were his forces weakened ? 
52, Gurth’s advice? What is said of the ‘‘ Battle of Hastings’? Its date ? 


5 
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fell,* pierced in the eye with an arrow; and the English 
fled, leaving the Normans in possession of the field (October 
14th, 1066).+ 

58. Harold’s two brothers were also among the slain, and 
with them likewise perished nearly all the nobility of the 
south of England. Harold’s body was found with great 
‘difficulty, and was at first buried on the sea-shore ; but sub- 
sequently it was disinterred, and by permission of the con- 
queror, deposited in the church which Harold had founded 
at Waltham, before he ascended the throne. This event, 
commonly called the battle of Hastings, terminated the rule 
of the Anglo-Saxons in England, and gave the kingdom to 
the Normans. 


STATE OF SOCIETY AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


54, The great council of the nation, called the Witena- 
gemét (meeting of the witan, or wise men), by whom, as it 
“Witeasend | will have been already observed, the kings were 
Witenagemot. A 

elected, was composed of representatives of the 
nobles and clergy and the great officers of the kingdom, such 
as the earls, aldermen, and thanes. The ceorls, churls, or 


* Upon the spot where Harold’s standard was captured, William after- 
ward founded Battle Abbey, a rich and splendid edifice for many years, and 
endowed with a large tract of land in the vicinity. The extensive ruins now 
on its site are those of an edifice erected after the original abbey. 

+ “Toward evening, while still unweariedly sustaining his army with his 
voice and hand, Harold was struck with an arrow through the left eye into the 
brain, and fell dead upon the field. His two brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, 
were also slain, with nearly all the nobles and knights in the battle. The old 
Anglo-Saxon heroism, worthy of a better fate, set in that dark eclipse; the 
battle-ax no longer availed against the Norman spear. Certain it is, however, 
that there was neither rout nor flight, so great was the despairing energy with 
which the English fought. King Harold’s army was exterminated but not 
vanquished, and England lay paralyzed at the foot of the conqueror.’’—Ros- 
coe’s Lives of the Kings of England. 


53, Who were among the slain? Harold’s remains ? Result of the battle ? 
54, What was the Witenagemét? Of whom was it composed ? 
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common people, had no voice therein; neither were there 
deputies from the shires, or counties, or from the cities. Its. 
assent was necessary for all laws, and the clergy took an influ- 
ential part in its proceedings. 

55. Justice was administered principally in the shire-mote, 
or county court, from which there was the right of appeal to 
the king. The finding of a verdict was assigned 
to twelve of the principal thanes (lowest order of Se 
nobles), who thus bore some resemblance to a modern jury. 
The accused cleared himself 
by his own oath, or those 
of others, called compurga- " 
tors, who swore to his in- Nie 
nocence. Without these, he | 
was subjected to the ordeal aT TTA 
(great judgment); that is, 
he was compelled to thrust 
his arm into boiling water, 
hold a piece of red-hot iron 
in his hand, or walk over 
burning plowshares ; and if 
at the end of three days no 
signs of any injury appeared 
upon him, his innocence was 
deemed to be established. POASANT EOE. 

56. The dwellings of the better classes among the Anglo- 
Saxons were comfortable and sometimes even handsome 
structures, in some cases luxuriously furnished. 
The windows were of lattice-work, but some- 
times were covered with a linen blind: in the 
houses of the rich they were often glazed. The floors were 
coyered with rushes, and the walls sometimes hung with rich 


Dwellings 
and Furniture. 


- 55, How was justice administered ? What were compurgators ? The ordeal? 
56, What is said of the dwellings of the Saxons of the better class? Of the poor ? 
Their furniture ? The drinking vessels? Their skill in the mechanic arts ? 


Bes 
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tapestry, embroidered with gold or colored thread, the women 
of this period being skilled in needle-work. The houses of 
the poor were in general merely turf-covered hovels, having 
an aperture in the roof instead of a chimney. The furni- 
ture was very rude and simple; stools, benches, and settees 
being used in place of chairs; and their beds were of rushes 
or straw. Among the rich, many of the vessels employed 
in eating and drinking were of silver and gold beautifully 
wrought ; for the Anglo-Saxons had become famous for their 
skill in the working of metals, and the manufacture of jew- 
elry and fancy articles. A knowledge of glass-making they 
acquired from the French. The Norman conquest soon 
caused a great change in the style of dwelling-houses.* 

57. The Anglo-Saxons were hospitable, and fond of feast- 
ing and merriment; and at their banquets, the harp was 
passed around, that each, in turn, might con- 
tribute by his skill to the entertainment. Their 
_| amusements were active and exciting. Among 
the higher classes, hunting and hawking were favorite sports ; 
while the churl delighted in bear-baiting, the feats of jugglers 
and tumblers, and the songs of the gleeman, or minstrel. 
Backgammon,ft chess, and dice were also resorted to for more 
quiet pastime. The ladies were much occupied in spinning ; 
hence the name spinster came to be applied to a young 
unmarried woman. 

58, The foreign commerce of England during this period 


Social 
Customs. 


*“One of the earliest French words introduced into our language was 
castle, the name and the thing being alike foreign. The English were used to 
fortify towns, and their kings and other chief men had lived in halls, often on 
the top of mounds and fenced in by a palisade. But the Normans now began 
to build castles, that is, either strong square towers, or strong stone walls 
crowning the mounds, A Norman noble possessing one of these was king of 
the country round, and, until regular siege was laid to it, might laugh at the 
law.’’—Freeman. 

+ Backgammon (Little Battle) was a game invented by the Welsh. 


57, Character of the Anglo-Saxons? Theiramusements? The ladies? 
58, Commerce ? Articles of traffic ? Chief export? Coinage ? 
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was considerable, London being the great emporium of the 
nation. ‘The articles of traffic were quite numerous, includ- 
ing agricultural products of various kinds, the eee 
products of the mines and fisheries, manufact- ets 
ured articles, domestic animals, and even slaves. Wool was, 
however, the chief article of export, and was received back 
from the continent in fabrics of various kinds. Mints were 
established in some of the cities and towns, and many of the 
Anglo-Saxon coins of this early period, still preserved, exhibit 
remarkable skill. 

59. There were no means of diffusing knowledge. The 
monasteries were almost the only schools, and in these a 
very few persons received instruction in Greek, 


Latin, theology, and astronomy ; also in some of iar 
‘the fine arts, the monks being often skilled in 

painting, music, and sculpture, as well as the working in 
metals. St. Dunstan was noted for this kindof work. They 
also spent much of their time in copying and illuminating 
books on vellum or parchment, which, being executed with 
so much labor, were very costly, a considerable fortune being 
sometimes requisite to obtain a few volumes. 

60. Little was done after Alfred’s reign to encourage 
learning and science, the irruptions of the Danes preventing 
any progressive efforts to cultivate the arts of peace. Almost 
the only characters conspicuous for their erudition, during 
the period from Alfred’s death to the close of the Anglo- 
Saxon sway, were Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, and St. 
Dunstan, his successor; and the learning of these is only 
remarkable, as a faint glimmering amid the prevailing dark- 
ness. The Norman conquest caused a great change in this 
respect. 


59, What places of learning existed ? What were the chief branches of instruction ? 
In what were the monks skilled? Illuminated books? 

60, What prevented the promotion of learning ? What distinguished scholars flour- 
ished ? What is said of their attainments? Effect of the Norman conquest ? 
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SECTION II. 


THE NORMAN FAMILY. 


Extending from the Accession of William the Conqueror (1066) to the 
Death of Stephen (1154). 


1..To William I., surnamed the Conqueror, after the 
disastrous battle of Hastings, the English found they could 
reis make no successful opposition ; and therefore, as 
soon as he approached London, all the chief 
nobility, with Edgar Atheling himself, who on 
the first intelligence of Harold’s death had been proclaimed 
king, came into his camp and offered him submission. On 
the Christmas following, he was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey, in the presence of the English and Norman nobles, 
both of whom with acclamations accepted him as their sov- 
ereign. Indeed the shouts of rejoicing were so enthusiastic 
and vociferous that the Normans outside, thinking their 
leader was suffering violence, assaulted the populace and 
set fire to the city, occasioning a tumult which the newly 
crowned king found it difficult to subdue. 

2, Having thus secured the fruits of his great victory, he 
commenced the government of his new subjects with justice 


William I., 
1066-’87. 


Map Querstions.—(Progressive Map, No. 4.) What were the boundaries of Eng- 
land at the period referred to? What were its chief divisions ? Where was Wessex 
Mercia ?° Exist Anglia? Northumbria ? Where was Cornwall? Devonshire? Somer- 
setshire? Berkshire? Sussex? Essex? Dorsetshire? Norfolk? Suffolk? North 
Wales? South Wales? What were the boundaries of Scotland ? Where were the set- 
tlements of the Northmen? What is the situation of Dover? Hastings? Senlac ? 
Waltham? Winchester? Exeter? Bristol? Gloucester? Norwich? Oxford ? 
Warwick ? Durham ? Cardiff ? Where was Stamford Bridge ? 

1, What was the conduct of the English after the battle of Hastings? When and 
where was William crowned ? What tumult occurred ? 

2. What was the conduct of William at first ? How did he reward his followers ? 
What precautions did he take ? 
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and lenity, treating even Edgar, the heir of the royal Saxon 
line, with kindness, as being the nephew of his friend and 
benefactor, Edward the Confessor. He was, however, care- 
ful to reward his followers with the confiscated estates of the 
Saxon nobles, and omitted no precaution necessary to confirm 
his authority, and protect his government against revolt. He 
disarmed the city of London and such other places as ap- 
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peared most formidable, built citadels to overawe the inhabi- 
tants, and kept himself constantly in readiness to repel any 


hostile attack. 
3. The people, notwithstanding all this, eagerly watched 


3, What occurred aera William’ 8 abeence ? What jeseae was formed * ? 
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for a favorable opportunity to recover their lost liberties ; 
and during the absence of William, the year after his coro- 
nation, he being in Normandy, secret conspiracies were 
entered into against his government, and hostilities broke out 
in many places (1067). Many of those who had been deprived 
of their lands by the Conqueror banded together, and keep- 
ing themselves concealed in woods and marshes, made havoc 
of all the Normans that came within their reach. The Saxon 
nobles, including Edgar Atheling and the sons of Harold who 
had fled to Ireland, with Malcolm, king of Scotland, and 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, formed a league for the purpose of 
driving the Normans out of England (1068).* 

4, With his accustomed vigor and celerity, William, on 
hearing of these events, hastened from Normandy, and at 
once took measures to quell this formidable insurrection. 
The sons of Harold were defeated on their landing upon the 
western coast; and York, the only fortress in the north, 
being captured by William, the conspirators fled, and having 
concluded a peace with Malcolm, the king found his conquest 
of England more fully confirmed than ever. Similar out- 
breaks occurring the next year in Northumbria, and being 
subdued, William ruthlessly ordered the fertile country, ex- 


* “ Malcolm IIT. brought away so many captives that they were to be found 
for many years afterward in every Scottish village, nay, in every Scottish hovel. 
No doubt, the number of the Saxons thus introduced into Scotland tended 
much to improve and civilize the manners of the people: for . . . the 
Scots were inferior to the Saxons in all branches of useful knowledge. Not 
only the Saxons, but, afterward, a number of the Normans themselves came 
to settle in Scotland. King William could not satisfy the whole of them, and 
some, who were discontented, and thought they could mend their fortunes, 
repaired to the Scottish court and were welcomed by King Malcolm. He was 
desirous to retain these brave men in his service, and, for that purpose, he 
gave them great grants of land, to be held for military services ; and most of 
the Scottish nobility are of Norman descent. And thus the Feudal System 
was introduced into Scotland.’’—Sir Walter Scott. 


4, How was the rebellion subdued ? What similar outbreaks occurred? How were 
they prevented for the future? What was the result of the king’s mandate ? 
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tending sixty miles north of the Humber, to be laid waste ; 
and so thoroughly was the mandate obeyed, that at least 
100,000 persons perished, and for several years afterward 
scarcely an inhabitant could be found in that part of the 
country. 

5. The Anglo-Saxons were now excluded from all offices 
both in the state and in the church ; and William surrounded 
himself with Norman lords, whom he had enriched with the 
confiscated estates of those implicated in the late insurrec- 
tions. The Archbishop of Canterbury was degraded from 
his dignity on frivolous charges, and Lanfranc, a Milanese 
monk, distinguished for his piety and learning, was pro- 
moted to the vacant see (1070). The Norman nobles built 
castles in every part of the kingdom to protect their newly 
acquired estates, and the Saxon people were reduced to the 
condition of serfs. 

6. William was passionately fond of hunting, and passed 
the severest laws to protect the game, making the punish- 
ment for killing a deer or a wild boar greater 
than for killing a human being. In order to nee Ae 
make a new forest near his palace at Winchester,* he laid 
waste a tract of country extending thirty miles, driving out 
the inhabitants, demolishing houses and even churches, but 
making no compensation for the injury (1081). He also 
obliged the people to extinguish their fires and 
colle at a ain hour, on the ringing of a bell, sorineey 
called the curfew (cowvre feu—cover the fire). This require- 
ment was to the English a badge of servitude, although in 


* Winchester—the Venta Belgarum of Roman Britain (see Map No. 1), and 
the Wintanceaster of the Saxons (see Map No. 3)—is a city of considerable his- 
toric fame, near the southern coast of England. It is noted for its magnificent 
cathedral. (See Map No. 5.) 


5, How were the Anglo-Saxons treated? What is said of the Archbishop ot Canter- 
bury ? The Norman nobles and the Saxons ? 
6. What is said of the game-laws ? The New Forest? The Curfew? 
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Normandy the practice had long been observed as a precau- 
tion against fires.* 

7. The latter part of William’s life was made unhappy by 
domestic troubles. His eldest son, Robert, made war upon 
him in Normandy; and on one occasion, the king’s face 
being concealed by his helmet, a combat occurred between 
Robert and his father, in which the latter was unhorsed, and 
would have been slain, had not his voice disclosed in time to 
his rebellious son the dreadful crime which he was about to 
commit. Struck with horror at the event, Robert immedi- 
ately submitted ; but it was not until some time afterward 
that the king consented to pardon him. 

8. William’s death was caused by a severe injury which 
he received during an invasion of France. Philip, king of 
that country, had offended him by some insulting words 
which he had used concerning him, and was suspected also 
of having instigated an attack which had been made on 
Normandy by some of the French barons. William in 
revenge carried fire and sword into the French territories ; 
and having taken the city of Mantes, he laid it in ashes. 
As he rode through the town, his horse, stepping on some 

burning embers, plunged so violently that he 

eet threw his rider on the pommel of the saddle 

and inflicted a mortal hurt. The Conqueror 

died a few weeks afterward in a monastery just outside of 

Rouen, filled with remorse, it is said, for the many wicked 
and cruel acts which he had committed (1087). 


* “ William, knowing how ill the English stood affected to him, resolved 
to take all possible measures to screen himself from their resentment ; for that 
purpose he took two precautions which were equally insupportable to them. 
The first was to take away their arms, the second to forbid them any lights in 
their houses after eight o’clock, at which hour a bell was rung to warn them 
to put out their fire and candle, under the penalty of a great fine for every 
offense.’’—Rapin’s History of England. 


7, What domestic troubles had William? What is said of his son Robert ? 
8, What caused the king’s death ? What is said of his remorse ? 
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9. William left Normandy and Maine to his eldest son, 
Robert ; directed that his third son, William, should receive 
the English crown ; and bequeathed to his young- (7 __—— 
est son, Henry, 5,000 pounds of silver. His sec- oe 
ond son, Richard, had been killed while hunting |_———___ 
in the New Forest. At his death the Norman power had 
become firmly established in England, the former inhabitants 
being reduced to a condition of total subjection. In accord- 
ance with the Fewdal System, most of the lands had been 
parceled ont among the followers of the Conqueror, they in 
like manner dividing them among their dependents, on the 
sole condition of performing the duties of vassalage.* A piece 
of land so held was called a feud, or fief. The introduction 
of this system into England was one of the results of the 
Norman conquest. + : 

10. The year before William’s death, a register was com- 
pleted of all the estates in the kingdom, showing the extent, 
nature, and divisions of all the landed property [Sear 


. : . Domesda 
in the several counties, with the products of each, ae 


and the woods, mines, ete., contained therein. 
This important compilation was called ‘‘ Domesday Book.” 


* Every vassal was bound to do homage to his superior. Unarmed, and 
with bare head, he knelt before him, and putting his hands in those of his 
lord, promised to be ‘‘ his man” thenceforward, and to serve him faithfully 
for the lands which he held. 

+ ‘*The conqueror divided all the lands, with very few exceptions, besides 
the royal demesnes, into baronies; these baronies were again let out to 
knights or vassals, who paid the lord the same submission in peace or war 
which he himself paid to his sovereign. The whole kingdom contained about 
700 chief tenants, and 60,215 knights-fees; none of the natives were ad- 
mitted into the first rank, but were glad to be received into the second, and 
thus be the dependents of some powerful Norman.’’—Hume’s Jistory of 


England. 


9, What were William’s bequests to his sons? How had his son Richard been 
killed ? What was the condition of England at the death of William ? What was the 
Feudal System? What was a feud, or fief ? 

10. What was Domesday Book? When was it printed by the English govern. 
ment ? What was the population of England at that time ? 
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It is still extant, and in 1783 was printed by the English govern- 
ment.* From 


Re cent difio Suda De frima, gah: fal Te fedafi facts furnished 


Y Z 
apacvv- hak Ton b getdoueprpy @-c0vn. » hy dito fe by this record, 
Shays ome ttt 7 oc bor cleo. coe Ue stig WutE it is computed 


cert de yee A Sonitl utamelemofina. llr Qf 7ume that the num- 
¥ : 

Tan deve (ot 7200 x2 fo. Sduaroelepord. e(zé her of families 

am payeo vegh, in England 

TRE, poltruatt oor ib Modo ahd Toi geared during this 

pedocu lb as pring: Vieecenn Foxy: fold” reign was about 

SPECIMEN OF DOMESDAY BOOK. 300 : 000 3 and 


that the population probably amounted to but little over a 
million. + 
11. William II. (surnamed Rufus, the Red, from the 


* “The name of Englishman was turned into a reproach. None of that 
race for 100 years were raised to any dignity in the church or state. Their 
language and the characters in which it was written were rejected as barbar- 
ous ; in all schools children were taught French, and the laws were adminis- 
tered in no other tongue. The exclusion of the English from political privi- 
leges was accompanied with such a confiscation of property as never perhaps 
has proceeded from any government not ayowedly founding its title upon the 
sword. In twenty years from the accession of William almost the whole soil 
of England had been divided among foreigners. Of the native proprietors 
many had perished in the scenes of rapine and tyranny which attended this 
convulsion ; many were fallen into the utmost poverty; and not a few, cer- 
tainly, still held their lands as vassals of Norman lords.’’—Hallam’s History 
of Europe. 

t “The Domesday Book, sometimes called the Doomsday Book, consists of 
two volumes, a greater andaless. The first is a large folio, written in 382 
double pages of vellum, in a small but plain character, each page having a 
double column. Some of the capital letters and principal passages are touched 
with red ink, and some have strokes of red ink run across, as if scratched 
out. This volume contains the description of 31 counties. The other volume 
is a quarto, written upon 450 double pages of vellum, but in a single column, 
and in a large and fair character. It contains the counties of Essex, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, part of the county of Rutland, including that of Northampton, and 
part of Lincolnshire in the counties of York and Chester.’’—Zneyclopedia 
Britannica. 

11, How did William IT. obtain the crown ? What was his surname? What oppo- 
sition was made by the Norman barons? How were they defeated ? 
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color of his hair, or perhaps his ruddy complexion), succeeded 
his father on the English throne. Before the intelligence 


of the Conqueror’s death had reached England, 
William arrived, and taking possession of some of | Witan 
the strongest fortresses, and of the royal treas- 
ure, was easily enabled to obtain the crown, which, to prevent 
resistance, the primate Lanfranc and the principal nobility 
promptly conferred upon him. The Norman barons, how- 
ever, disliked him, and entered into conspiracy to dethrone 
him in favor of Robert ; but he craftily won over his English 
subjects by fair promises, and through their aid entirely 
thwarted the plots of his enemies, who were obliged to flee 
into Normandy. 

12, Indignant at Robert, as the instigator of this rebel- 
lion, he in revenge invaded Normandy ; but an accommoda- 
tion was soon entered into between the two brothers, who 
then united their forces against their younger brother, Henry, 
and besieged him in a strong fortress which he had seized on 
the coast of Normandy. ‘The prince, a short time afterward, 
was obliged to submit, and, having been deprived of his 
patrimony, wandered about for some time in great poverty 
and distress. William, assisted by Robert, then made war 
upon Malcolm, king of Scotland, and compelled him to 
accept terms of peace, the Scottish king consenting to do 
homage to William, and to relinquish Cumberland, which 
thereafter became an English county (1091). 

13. About this time the first Crusade was preached, and 
Robert, wishing to join it, mortgaged to William the duchy 
of Normandy for five years, receiving therefor a large sum, 
which the English king obtained by means of forced levies 
upon his subjects, even compelling the convents to melt their 
plate in order to furnish their quota (1096). Indeed, William 
showed, in his desire to obtain money, no religious feeling or 


12, What quarrels with his brothers ensued? War with Malcolm, king of Scotland ? 
13, How did William obtain Normandy ? What is said of his love of money ? 
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respect for the church. After the death of Lanfranc. he 
neglected to appoint a successor, so that he might keep for 
his own use the revenues of Canterbury, and failed, in like 
manner, to fill other vacant bishoprics. 

14, At last, falling sick, he, in a fit of remorse, sent for 
An’selm,* an abbot much celebrated for learning and piety, 
ene and persuaded him to accept the primacy ; but 
Anse | when he recovered his health he prosecuted his 
schemes of rapine with as much violence as before. This 
brought on a contest between him and Anselm, the latter 
boldly defending the’ revenues of the church against the 
king’s injustice and rapacity. ‘The struggle, however, ended 
in the retirement of Anselm to Rome, where he was received 
by the pope with every mark of respect. 

15, The taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders prompted 
other princes to embark in the enterprise ; and William, duke 
of Guienne (ghe-en') and count of Poitiers ( poi- 
térz'), had agreed to mortgage all his dominions 
to the king of England in order to raise money 
for the purpose. The latter was about sailing with a fleet 
and army to pay the money and take possession of these rich 
provinces, when his reign was suddenly terminated. While 
hunting in the New Forest, he was shot with an arrow ; 
according to the popular account, accidentally, by his com- 
panion Walter Tyrrel; + but, as some suspect, by the unseen 
hand of an assassin. He was found dead in the forest by a 
poor charcoal-burner, and carried by him to the cathedral at 


Death 
of Rufus. 


* St. Anselm was born in Piedmont about 1034. He was very celebrated 
both as a philosopher and a theologian. He died in 1109. 

+ A French gentleman, remarkable for his skill in archery. After the 
death of the king, he fled to France, but solemnly asserted his innocence, 
even when he might have confessed his guilt with safety. He afterward went 
on a pilgrimage to the Holy i 


14, What led to the quarrel with Anselm ? How did it terminate ? 
15, What is said of the mortgage of Guienne? What account is given of William’s 
death and burial? What was his age ? 
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Winchester, Where he was buried (1100).* At his death he 
was forty-two years of age, and had reigned thirteen. 

16. The character of William Rufus is chiefly remarkable 
for despotism, rapacity, and debauchery. His temper was 
extremely violent, and his manners haughty and fierce. He 
inherited some of the talents of his father, but was more per- 
fidious and cruel. In person he was short and corpulent, 
with a remarkably florid complexion. He built a new bridge 
across the Thames at London, surrounded the tower with a 
wall, and erected Westminster Hall, which still remains a 
noble specimen of the architecture of the time. William was 
the third of his race that had perished in the New Forest— 
a circumstance regarded by the people as the just vengeance 
of Heaven for the cruelty of the Conqueror in expelling the 
inhabitants from their homes in order that he might indulge 
his passion for hunting. 

17. Henry I., surnamed Beauclere (bo-clerk), the Scholar, 
the youngest son of the Conqueror, succeeded William II. 
He had gone to the Forest with the king to [~~ 
engage in the hunt, and while there was told of ee 
his brother’s death. Hastening to Winchester, |_ _ 
he obtained possession of the royal treasures, and thus secured 
his succession to the throne, notwithstanding the just claims 
of his elder brother, Robert, then on his return from the Holy 
Land. He was crowned at Westminster the third day after 


* “Tt was almost night, when a poor charcoal-burmer, passing through the 
New Forest with his cart, came upon the solitary body of a dead man, shot 
with an arrow in the breast, and still bleeding. He got it into his cart. It 
was the body of the king. Shaken and tumbled, with its red beard all whit- 
ened with lime and clotted with blood, it was driven in the cart by the char- 
eoal-burner next day to Winchester Cathedral, where it was received and 
buried. By whose hand the Red King really fell, and whether that hand dis- 
patched the arrow to his breast by accident or design, is known only to God,” 
—Dickens. 


16. What is said of his character? What structures were erected by him? What 
was the popular feeling with regard to his death ? 
17, How did Henry obtain the throne? His first acts ? 


6 
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William’s death. One of his first acts was the publication of | 
a charter of liberties, in which he granted to the Church and 
the barons certain privileges, and promised to the people to 
restore the laws of Edward the Confessor, conferring at the 
same time special immunities on the citizens of London. The 
forest laws were, however, retained in all their severity. 

18. Still further to gain the respect and good-will of the 
nation, he recalled Archbishop Anselm, and married Matilda, 
mati, | daughter of the king of Scotland, and niece of 

‘| Edgar Atheling. This Saxon princess was par- 
ticularly dear to the English, and her marriage with the king 
was the cause of great rejoicing to them. She was beautiful 
and amiable, winning from the Saxon chroniclers the appel- 
lation of Maud the Good. Meanwhile, Robert had returned 
to Normandy, and having laid claim to the English throne, 
determined to make it good by force of arms, being encour- 
aged in the enterprise by many of the Norman barons. He 
landed in England with his forces, and Henry advanced with 
~ Rote an army to meet him; but, through the influence 

: of Anselm, peace was made between the brothers, 
Robert giving up all claim to England for a pension (1101). 

19. Robert’s dissoluteness, indiscretion, and neglect soon 
afforded a pretext to Henry to invade Normandy, which, 
under the misrule of Robert, had become a scene of violence 
and anarchy. He gained a great victory over Robert, made 
a complete conquest of the duchy, and carried his unfortu- 
nate brother a prisoner to England (1106). Robert remained 
a captive at Cardiff, in Wales, until his death, a period of 
twenty-eight years. Edgar Atheling, who had fought with 
Robert, was also made a prisoner ; but Henry soon restored 
him to liberty, and settled a pension on him. He lived toa 
good old age in England, but totally neglected and forgotten. 


18, Who was recalled? The king’s marriage? What is said of Matilda? (See 
note, page 93.) What was done by Robert ? 
19, Further history of Robert ? Of Edgar Atheling ? 
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20. Robert’s son William (called Fitz-Robert) was also 
spared, and afterward gave the king considerable trouble ; 
for the king of France, uniting with the counts of Anjou and 
Flanders in support of his cause, invaded Normandy, and 
took many towns and castles. In the wars which ensued, 
Henry was generally successful ; but it was not until William 
Fitz-Robert’s death (1128) that he was released from anxiety 
on his account. Previous to this he suffered a terrible blow 
in the loss of his only son, William, who perished by ship- 
wreck on his return from Normandy (1120). 
Henry fainted away when he received the 
sad news ; and from that moment, it is said, 
he lost all cheerfulness, and was never seen 
to smile. The death of Prince William 
was a source of joy to the English ; for he 
was a cruel and dissolute young man, and 
had boasted that when he came to the throne 
he would yoke his English subjects to the 
plow like oxen. 

21. The king being without male heirs, 
made the barons take an oath of fealty to 
his daughter Matilda, who had been mar- 
ried first to Henry V., emperor of Germany, 
but was now the wife of Geoffrey Planta- 
genet,* son of the earl of Anjou. Henry’s janie eee 
death occurred, a few years after, in Nor- = “mb.) 
mandy, in the sixty-seventh year of his age and the thirty- 
fifth of his reign (1135). His character resembled that of 
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* Plantagenet means, in French, broom-plant ; and was given as a surname 
to this family, it is said, because one of their ancestors had done penance by 
scourging himself with twigs of that plant. Pronounced plan-taj’-e-net. 


20, What is said of Robert’s son? What domestic calamity happened to Henry ? 
What was its effect upon him and upon the people ? 

21, To whom were the barons compelled io swear fealty ? What is said of Henry’s 
death? His character? Why was he styled Beauclerc? What other appellation did 
he receive ? Why? His private life ? 
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his father, in the great qualities of body and mind which 
enabled him to acquire the throne, and to administer the 
government with vigor and address. His person 
was manly, his countenance engaging, his eyes 
clear and penetrating. His unusual progress in 
literature had obtained for him the surname of Beauclerc, the 
Scholar. He was afterward styled the ‘‘ Lion of Justice,” 
from the severity with which he punished offenders against 
the laws. His private life was, however, very immoral ; and 
he was so deceitful and treacher- 
ous that even his favorites mis- 
trusted him. 

22. Notwithstanding the oath 
which the barons had taken in 
favor of Matilda, Stephen, a grand- 
son of William the Conqueror, 
and son of the count of Blois 
(dlwah), found little difficulty in 
obtaining the throne. With the 
royal treasures he hired great num- 
bers of foreign soldiers, in order 
to secure himself in possession of 
the kingdom ; and to satisfy the 
people, issued a liberal charter of 
privileges. ‘To induce the nobles to submit to his usurped 
authority, he granted them permission. to build castles and 
fortify them ; and all England was, accordingly, 
filled with these fortresses, garrisoned by the vas- 
sals of their proprietors, or by licentious soldiers 
gathered from all parts of Hurope, who made the country a 
scene of rapine and desolation. 

23. The king of Scotland, in defense of his niece’s title, 


Character 
of Henry. 


STEPHEN. 


Stephen, 
1135-"54. 


22, Who obtained the throne ? What measures did Stephen take? The result ? 
23, What invasion occurred ? What was the result of the battle of the Standard? 
Why so called ? What caused civil war? What were its effects ? 
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invaded the northern counties, and committed the most bar- 
barous devastations. He was, however, defeated in the great 
battle of the Standard, so called from a high crucifix carried 
by the English as a military ensign (1138). The next year, 
Matilda, encouraged by some of the English prelates, with 


whom Stephen had quarreled, Fy 
landed in England with a : ie Als, YW 
small retinue, and was soon So, a 


joined by many of the barons. 
Civil war ensued, occasioning 
the most dreadful anarchy and 
disorder. Licensed robbers 


from the castles of the nobles, 
and committed every species 
of lawless violence upon the 
defenseless people. Villages 
and cities were burned, the lands remained untilled, and 
famine and pestilence swept away both the spoilers and their 
victims. 

24, At length, after several conflicts, Stephen was defeated 
near Lincoln, and made prisoner (1141). The claims of Ma- 
tilda were solemnly recognized by the clergy ; but her impe- 
rious behavior soon disgusted all parties, and she was finally 
compelled to flee into Normandy, after several years of war 
(1146). The king, who had previously been released, was 
now restored. A few years afterward his right was again 
assailed by Henry, son of Matilda, who had acquired Nor- 
mandy and Maine from his mother; from his father by inher- 
itance, Anjou (ahn'joo) and Tou-raine’ ;* and by his marriage 


A FEUDAL CASTLE. 


* Touraine was a small province east of Anjou, of which Tours was the 
capital. : 


24, What happened to Stephen? What was the conduct of Matilda? What fol- 
lowed ? What is said of Henry ? What treaty was made? What were his possessions? 
How located ? See Map of France, page 73, and map on page 96. 
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with Eleanor, the divorced queen of France, Guienne, Poitou 
(pwah-too'), and several other provinces.* Encouraged by 
these great possessions, comprising more than a third of the 
present France, he invaded England, but after gaining some 
advantages over Stephen, he was-induced to make a treaty, 
by which, upon the death of the king, he was to succeed to 
the throne (1153). This event occurred the following year. 


STATE OF SOCIETY UNDER THE NORMAN KINGS. 


25. The Norman Conquest wrought many great changes 
in the social as well as political condition of the people. 
Among these, the establishment of the Feudal 
System was the most considerable ; which system 
continued to exist in England during about four 
centuries. Something like feudal tenures had existed among 
the Saxons ; but they were only of a special or exceptional 
character. William made them universal, and based upon 
them the whole framework of his political system. In accord- 
ance with this system, the title of all the land was possessed 
by the king, who assigned certain portions to the nobles or 
barons, by whom these were subdivided among the next 
lower class, partly consisting of the Saxon thanes, or frank- 
lins, as they were called by the Normans; and these again 
distributed them among their dependents. Thus, in each 
case, the title was made to depend upon the relation of the 
vassal to his superior. 

26. This peculiar relation was established for the pur- 
pose of obtaining and preserving military strength ; and was 
admirably adapted to thisend. Thus, when the king needed 


Feudal 
System. 


* Eleanor, in her own right, was Duchess of Guienne, or Aquitaine, a large 
province in the western part of France, being a portion of the ancient Roman 
province of Aquitania, afterward called Agwitaine, of which name Guwienne 
was a corruption, which came into use about the tenth century. 


25, Changes wrought by the Norman Conquest ? What was the Feudal System ? 
26. What were the objects of the Feudal System ? What is said of the barons ? 
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an army he summoned his barons, who in like manner called 
upon their vassals, and they at once made a similar demand 
upon their depend- 
ents; so that, with 
wonderful prompti- 
tude, the whole force 
of the nation was 
brought intothe field. 
The barons lived on 
their estates almost 
with the power of 
sovereign princes, 
each having his 
court and train of 
dependents, and pro- 
tected by his strong 
castle against all at- 
tacks. 

27. These feudal 
castles soon became 
a striking feature of 
the Norman period, 
their whole appear- 
ance indicating that 
the only objects of ogee OF A NORMAN CASTLE. 

‘ 2 1. The Donjon ; 2. Chapel ; 3. Stables ; 4. Inner Bal- 
their construction lium (bailey, or court); 5. Outer Ballium; 6, Barbacan: 


7. Mount, supposed to be the court-hill, or tribunal, and 
were strength and also the place where justice was executed ; 8. Soldiers’ 


security. They were Lodgings. E 

surrounded by walls often more than twelve feet high, 
within which was a lofty tower called the keep, 
whose massive walls, pierced with small windows 
or loop-holes, defied the fiercest assault. Here a a 
the baron lived, and here was stored the property of the — 
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Feudal 
Castles. 


27. The feudal castles ? How and for what purpose were they constructed ? 
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castle. Under it was a gloomy dungeon into which those who 
had offended its haughty master were thrust, and often left to 
die of famine. The ruins of some of these castles still exist. 

28. I'he most numerous class in England were the Saxon 
churls, or, as called by the Normans, villains. These were 

farmers, and were obliged to place 

themselves under the protection 
of some noble, as otherwise they 
might be seized asrobbers. They 
were bound to reside on the lands 
which they held from their lords, 
unless permitted to leave them. 
Next below these were the serfs, 
who were in all respects bondmen, 
being attached to the soil, and 
subject to the will of their mas- 
ters. ‘The number of these serfs 
registered in Domesday Book 
amounted to 25,000. 

29. Closely connected with 
feudalism was the jeculiar insti- 
tution entitled chivalry, or 
knighthood. The former consti- 
tuted the basis of the political 
system, the latter was of a moral 
and social character. It was a 
singular combination of religion, 
military valor, and gallantry; and 
for several centuries exercised a 
prevailing influence upon the manners, customs, and opinions 
~ Knighthood. | of all classes of the people. Although its origin 
—________| can be faintly discerned in the institutions and 
practices of the German and Gothic nations, its full develop- 


A KNIGHT IN COMPLETE ARMOR. 


28, Different classes of society ? Number of serfs according to Domesday Book ? 
29, Chivalry, or knighthood ? Its origin? How affected by the Crusades ? 
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ment was not reached till the eleventh or twelfth cent- 
ury, being rapidly matured by the Crusades, from which it 
received a strong religious character. At that period great 
military orders of knighthood were formed, because to fight 
against the infidel was considered to be the highest duty of 
a chivalrous soldier as well as of a true Christian. Knight- 
errantry was the practice assumed by certain knights in wan- 
dering about in quest of persons—particularly females—in 
distress, the rescue of whom conferred especial glory upon 
the champion. Such a knight was called a knight-errant.* 

30. Those destined for knighthood received, from their 
earliest years, a peculiar training. The first degree was that 
of page (called sometimes child or varlet): after the age of 
fourteen, the page might be made an esquire, and was allowed 
to bear arms. Ile was then kept in constant service, waiting 
upon the master and mistress of the castle, and acquiring 
habits of perfect obedience and courtesy. Every care was 
taken to impress indelibly upon his mind a love of chivalry 
—that is, a devotion to feats of arms in behalf of the weak 
and oppressed, or in vindication of religion, and the honor 
and virtue of the female sex. 

31. By means of this training, he was prepared to receive 
his golden spurs, and to take the vows of a knight. The can- 
didate for this honor was obliged, the night before receiving 
it, to hold his vigil; that is, he kept silent watch within some 
gloomy chapel over the arms which he was about to assume. 
The chief of these was the lance, besides which he had a two- 
handed sword, the ‘‘ dagger of mercy,” and sometimes a bat- 


* The knight-errant traveled about from tournament to tournament, every- 
where receiving hospitable entertainment. Out of chivalry sprang the 
romance, in which we find the deeds of such heroes as Arthur and Charle- 
magne related and embellished. These were sung by the trouwvéres of Nor- 
mandy, the trowbadours of Provence, and the minnésingers of Germany. 


30, What was the training of those designed for knighthood ? What was the page ? 
The esquire ? What sentiments were imparted ? 
31, How was knighthood assumed ? What was the knight’s equipment? 
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tle-axe or mace. He was clad from head to foot in armor, 
consisting of plates of metal riveted together, and worn over 
a dress of soft leather. His helmet bore a crest, ornamented 
with favors bestowed by the lady of his knightly devotion, 
and on his triangular shield was a coat of arms. 
32. The display of chivalry was not confined to the battle- 
field, but found a frequent occasion in the tournament or 
joust *—the highest species of amusement of this 
Tournaments. : : 

: period. It consisted of fierce personal contests, 
held in an inclosed space called the dis¢s, around which, in 
galleries, sat the nobles and ladies to witness the sport, the 
outside being thronged with eager spectators from the lower 
orders. At the sound of the trumpet, the combatants, cov- 
ered with steel and known only by their emblazoned shields, 
dashed at full gallop from the opposite ends of the lists ; and 
meeting in the center with a terrific shock, one or the other 
was generally unhorsed, their lances often being shivered to 
pieces. The vanquished was thrown bruised and bleeding to 
the ground, and the victor was rewarded by receiving his 
horse and armor, and sometimes by the privilege of naming 
some lady, who, with the title of Queen of Love, presided 
over the remainder of the tournament. In other cases, he 
received a scarf, ribbon, or other favor from the lady in whose 
honor the tournament was held. 

33, These combats were not only used for sport, but were 


* The tournament differed from the joust principally in the greater num- 
ber of the combatants. Both were held in the open air, the tournament last- 
ing several days. Outside the lists, were pitched the tents of the knights, dec- 
orated with their coats of arms; while immediately surrounding the lists, seats 
were arranged for spectators, who attended in large numbers. Special can- 
opies of silk and other rich stuffs were erected for the ladies, who thronged to 
the spectacle arrayed in their costliest dresses. At the close of the perform- 
ance the victorious knights were publicly crowned by the ladies of their 
choice. 


32, What is said of the tournament ? Mode of combat? Its usual result ? 
33, For what were these combats sometimes used? Why were they used to discover 
the guilty? What did this custom resemble ? To what did it lead ? 


at 
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resorted to in order to discover the guilty, it being the pre- 
vailing belief that Providence would interpose, in all such 
cases, for the protection of the innocent. In this 
conviction, those who were charged with crime 
were challenged by their accusers, and were com- 
pelled to abide the issue of a personal combat in the lists. 
This appeal 
of the Nor- 
mans to the 
justice of 
Heaven 
closely re- 
sembled 
the ordeal 
of the Sax- 
ons; and 
upon it was 
based the 
practice of 
the duel in 
more mod- 
ern times. 
34, The 


Judicial 
Combat. 


KNIGHT IN THE LISTs.* 


dress of the’ ; 

Normans was in many respects peculiar. A short cloak, 
often richly furred and ornamented with gold lace, worn over 
a loose doublet reaching half way down the leg, Dress, 
formed the most conspicuous portion of the gen- 
tleman’s costume. ‘The shoes had very long pointed toes, 
sometimes twisted in a very curious manner, and occasionally 


* The knight is here seen in his hawberk, or coat of mail. A sort of over- 
coat was sometimes worn over this in warm countries to mitigate the heat of 
the sun on metal armor. This was made of cloth or silk stuff, embroidered in 


gold and silver. 


84, What was the dress of the Normans? Of the Norman ladies ? 
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fastened by gold or silver chains to the knees. Long hose, 
fastened to the doublet by strings, called points, and a velvet 
bonnet, completed the costume. The Norman ladies wore a 
loose, wide-sleeved robe reaching to the ground, and covering 
a kirtle or under-gown of silk. 

35. Other modes of costume were peculiar to various char- 
acters. Thus the minstrel was distinguished by his harp 
strung on his shoulder, a plate of silver on his arm, and a 
chain around his neck bearing the tuning-key; the fool, or 
jester, by his cap and bells, and his party-colored dress ; the 
palmer, or pilgrim, by his sandals, the scallop-shells bordering 
his hat, and his iron-shod staff. The Saxon serf was clothed 
in untanned hide, sandals of hog-skin, and leathern hose, and 
wore a collar of brass engraved with his master’s name, 

36. The Normans had two regular meals—dinner and 
supper ; and at these, flesh meats constituted a much more 
iz prominent article of food than with the Saxons. 
Thus, the names of these meats, as veal, pork, 
mutton, beef, etc., are of Norman or French origin; while 
the names of the animals themselves—calf, pig, sheep, oz, 
etc., which were tended by the Saxon farmers or serfs—are of 
Saxon origin, Wine was the favorite beverage of the higher 
classes, while the lower orders regaled themselves with ale. 

37, Learning at this period was almost exclusively confined 
to the cloister, the monks and priests being the only scholars. 
Tearing | Every monastery had its writing-room, where the 

Learning. S . 
copying of books was constantly carried on. The 
most noted among the writers of this time were William of 
Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Henry of Hunting- 
don. ‘These were the authors of several interesting chron- 
icles, to some of which allusion has already been made. 


Meals, etc. 


35, What was the costume of the minstrel ? How was the minstrel otherwise dis- 
tinguished ? The jester? The palmer? The Saxon serf ? 
36, Meals of the Normans? Their food? Names of the meats? Names of the 
animals ? Beverages used ? 
87, Learning? Monastery ? Name the noted writers of this time. Of what were 
they the authors? (See preceding pages.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION, 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE NORMAN KINGS. 


Wituram I. 


| 
| Wiuuiam II. Henry I. Adela. 
Robert. Richard. | | 
STEPHEN. 


Mariupa.* 
William. (Married to Geoffrey Plantagenet.) 


Heyry Il. (Plantagenet.) 


* MOTHER OF MatTiLpA.—‘ Edith, or Matilda, was the daughter of King 
Malcolm of Scotland and of Margaret, the sister of Edgar Atheling. She 
had been brought up in the nunnery of Romsey by its abbess, her Aunt 
Christina; and the veil which she had taken there formed an obstacle to her 
union with the king, which was removed only by the wisdom of Anselm. 
The archbishop’s recall had been one of Henry’s first acts after his accession, 
and Matilda appeared before his court to tell her tale in words of passionate 
earnestness. She had been veiled in her childhood, she asserted, only to save 
her from the insults of the rude soldiery, who infested the land; had flung 
the veil from her again and again, and had yielded at last to the unwomanly 
taunts, the actual blows of her aunt. ‘As often as I stood in her presence,’ 
the girl pleaded passionately to the saintly primate, ‘I wore the veil, trem- 
bling, as I wore it, with indignation and grief ; but so soon as I could get out 
of her sight I used to snatch it from my head, fling it on the ground, and 
trample it under foot. That was the way, in none other, in which I was 
veiled.’ Anselm at once declared her free from conventual bonds, and the 
shout of the English multitude when he set the crown on Matilda’s brow 
drowned the murmur of churchman and baron. For the first time since the 
conquest, an English sovereign sat on the English throne.’’—Green’s Short 
History of the English People. (See {| 18, page 82.) 
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When did the event occur ? 
What led to ut? 
What resulted therefrom ? 
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SECTION III. 
THE PLANTAGENETS. 


Lxtending from the Accession of Henry II. (1154) to that of Henry IV. 
of Lancaster (1399). 


1. Henry II. (Plantagenet), adding his extensive posses- 
sions in France to the English dominions, became on the 
death of Stephen one of the richest and most 
powerful monarchs in Europe. He afterward bapa ined 
obtained control of Brittany, by marrying his 
son Geoffrey to the daughter of the duke of Brittany. He 
commenced his reign with vigor and resolution; and the 
foreign mercenaries who had so long infested the country 
were ordered to leave it, under the penalty of death. He 
revoked the grants of land which had been unjustly made 
during the previous reign, reclaimed the castles belonging to 
the crown, and compelled the disorderly nobles to dismantle 
their fortresses, by which they had been enabled to inflict so 
many cruelties upon the people. ; 

2. Having thus restored order to the kingdom by reducing 
the inordinate power of the barons, he next determined to 
bring the ecclesiastical power into subjection to eke 
that of the crown. Asa fit instrument for carry- : 
ing this into effect he chose Thomas a Becket, whom, on his 
accession, he had appointed chancellor, and subsequently had 
treated with the highest regard and honor, intrusting to him 
the education of his eldest son. Becket was of English descent, 
and had risen to eminence through his own talents and indus- 
try. The pomp of his retinue, the samptuousness of his fur- 


1, What did Henry become, and how ? How did Henry II. commence his reign ? 
2, What was his next object? What is said of Thomas a Becket ? 
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niture and apparel, and the luxury of his table, are said to 
have been scarcely surpassed by those of the king, who him- 
self frequently condescended to partake of the entertainments 
of his proud minister. 

3. On the death of the archbishop of Canterbury, Henry 
naturally supposed that he should greatly facilitate his design 
with respect to the church by conferring the primacy upon a 
man so wedded to his in- 
anya terests as Becket. Heac- 
4| cordingly issued orders to 
this effect, and the chan- 
cellor was duly installed 
in that high dignity. The 
king, however, soon found 
that he had been mistaken 
in his estimate of Becket’s 
character ; for the latter 
at once resigned the office 
of chancellor, abandoned 
all secular affairs, and, de- 
voting himself exclusively 
to his sacred duties, in a 
short time became as fa- 

mous for his austerity and 
Naceie se || piety as he had previously 
—— been for gayety, luxury, 
and splendor. He wore 
sackcloth next his skin, partook only of bread and water ; 
frequently scourged himself in the severest manner ; and, it 
is said, daily on his knees washed the feet of thirteen beggars, 
to evince his humility, and show penitence for his former 
pride and arrogance. 


DOMINIONS OF THE ANGEVINS.* 


* Henry being duke of Anjou, he and his successors, down to and inelud- 
ing John, are called the Angevins. 
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4. Determined to defend the privileges of his order, he was 
soon brought into a conflict with the king; the latter insist- 
ing that clergymen charged with the commission of crimes 
should be tried in the civil courts, while the archbishop 
asserted that they were amenable only to the ecclesiastical 
authority. The king therefore summoned an assembly of 
the prelates, and submitted to them the question in dispute ; 
but, receiving only an evasive answer, he called a general 
council of the nobility and prelates at Clarendon Park, at 
which were proposed and adopted sixteen articles, called the 
**Constitutions of Clarendon,” by which the clergy were 
made subservient to the royal authority (1164). 

5. Becket for a time withheld his assent to these proposi- 
tions ; but, finding himself deserted by the other bishops, he 
at last solemnly promised to observe them. ‘he Roman pon- 
tiff, however, annulled them; and Becket repented of his 
compliance, and renewed his opposition to the king. Henry, 
highly exasperated, caused the inflexible prelate to be prose- 
cuted and condemned for contempt of the royal authority ; 
and also demanded of him restitution of several large sums of 
money. Becket, finding resistance useless, secretly departed 
from England, and took refuge with the king of France, by 
whom, as well as by the Pope, he was encouraged and sus- 
tained in his opposition to Henry, the Pope threatening 
Henry with excommunication. 

6. A settlement was, however, effected ; and the king con- 
sented to the return of Becket, after six years of banishment, 
on terms quite favorable to the archbishop. The people and 
clergy received him with joyful acclamations, and the king 
hoped that all cause of trouble was at an end ; but the arch- 
bishop had sent letters of suspension and excommunication 


4, What conflict ensued? What was done by the king? What were the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon ? 
5, What was the further course of Becket ? Of Henry ? What followed ? 
6, What settlement was effected? How was the king exasperated afterward ? 
What were the consequences ? 
; 7 
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against three prelates for being concerned with the king in 

illegal acts during his absence, and he now proceeded violently 

to enforce them. When the intelligence of this was brought 

to Henry, he burst into a paroxysm of rage, and exclaimed, 

“Ts there no one of my subjects who will rid me of this inso- 

lent priest ?” Four knights, construing this as a command, 

immediately proceeded to the residence of the prelate, and, 

pursuing him into the cathedral, barbarously slew him before 
the altar (1170). 

7. Henry was in Normandy when this occurred, and when 
he heard of it was thrown into the greatest consternation. 
He expressed the deepest sorrow for the words he had hastily 
uttered, and evinced the sincerity of his repentance by acts 
of the severest penance. Four years later he resolved to go 
as a pilgrim to the tomb of the murdered prelate, already 
canonized as a saint and martyr; and for miles of the way 
walked barefoot over the flinty road, marking his steps with 
blood. Independently of its atrocity, nothing could have 
been more disastrous to the king’s cause than the murder of 
Becket ; for the church party gained more by the death of 
their champion than all his best efforts could have won for 
them if he had lived, talented and determined as he was. 
Henry could obtain absolution from the Pope only by taking 
a solemn oath of innocence, and by promising to abolish all 
customs hostile to the liberties of the clergy, which had been 
introduced since his accession. 

8. One of the most important events of this reign was 
the conquest of Ireland, which Henry partly effected in 1172. 

Tey Ireland, anciently called Hibernia, was peopled 
Se by a race similar to the Britons; but little 
is known of its history before the fourth century (4 4, 


7, Effect of the murder of Becket upon the king? Upon the king's cause ? How 
did Henry obtain absolution ? 

8, What important event occurred during this reign ? History of Ireland? St. Pat- 
rick? Battle of Clontarf? Situation of Clontarf ? 
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page 8).* Hach province had its separate king, but was 
dependent upon the monarch who held his court at Tara. t 
In the fifth century the people were converted to Christian- 
ity, chiefly through the efforts of the renowned St. Patrick.} 
From the sixth to the twelfth century, Ireland became 
famous for its progress in literature and art, and sent forth 
many learned men and missionaries from the monasteries 
which had been established.§ For three centuries it was 
much harassed by the Northmen or Danes; but in 1014, the 
latter were utterly defeated in a great battle fought at Clon’- 
tarf, near Dublin. 


* “ Many years before Christ, a race of men inhabited Ireland, exactly iden- 
tical with its present population, yet very superior to it in point of material 
well-being ; a people acquainted with the use of the precious metals, with the 
manufacture of fine tissues, fond of music and song, enjoying its literature 
and books ; often disturbed, it is true, by feuds and contentions, but, on the 
whole, living happily under the patriarchal rule of the clan system.’’—The- 
baud’s Irish Races. 

+ ‘* The ancient hall or court of Tara, in which, for so many centuries, the 
triennial councils of the nation had been held, saw for the last time (A.D. 554) 
her kings and nobles assembled within its precincts. Some fugitive criminal, 
who had fled for sanctuary to the monastery of St. Ruan, having been dragged 
forcibly from thence to Tara, and there put to death, the holy abbot and his 
monks cried aloud against the sacrilegious violation, and pronounced a curse 
upon its walls. ‘From that day,’ says the annalist, ‘no king ever sat again at 
Tara.’ ’’—Moore’s History of Ireland. 

t This celebrated missionary was born in the northwestern part of France, 
near Boulogne. He commenced his labors in 432, and after a life of indefati- 
gable exertion, died at an advanced age. 

§ “The five hundred years, one-half of which preceded the birth of our 
Lord, may be considered the period of Ireland’s greatest power and military 
glory as anation, The five hundred years which succeeded St. Patrick’s mis- 
sion may be regarded as the period of Ireland’s Christian and scholastic fame. 
In the former she sent her warriors, in the latter her missionaries, all over 
Europe. Where her fierce hero-kings carried the sword, her saints now bore 
the cross of faith. It was in this latter period, between the sixth and the 
eighth centuries particularly, that Ireland became known all oyer Europe 
as the Insula Sanctorum et Doctorum—‘the Island of Saints and Scholars.’ 
Churches, cathedrals, monasteries, convents, universities, covered the island. 
From even the most distant parts of Europe, kings and their subjects came to 
study in the Irish schools.’’—Sullivan’s Story of Ireland, 
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9. Some years before the death of Becket, Henry obtained 
permission from the Pope to subdue the island; but it was 
not until 1172 that an opportunity offered for effecting this 
object. One of the five subordinate kings having been ex- 
pelled from his province, and having taken refuge in Eng- 
land, succeeded in enlisting a force from the Anglo-Norman 
nobles and adventurers commanded by Richard de Clare, 
surnamed Strongbow, with which he regained his kingdom. 
The English under Strongbow then so rapidly prosecuted 
the conquest of the country, that the next year Henry went 
there, and having received the submission of most of the 
native chiefs, committed the government of the conquered 
territory to a viceroy whom he appointed (1172). 

10. This successful undertaking of Henry was followed 
by great troubles, occasioned by family dissensions. ‘Three 
of his five sons, Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey, 
demanded a share of his dominions, and being 
_______J refused went to France and entered into an 
alliance with Louis, king of that country, against their 
father. In this rebellion they were encouraged by their 
mother, Eleanor, who had become incensed against the king 
for his licentiousness, and particularly on account of his 
attachment to Rosamond Clifford, styled, in the ballads of 
the time, the ‘“‘ Fair Rosamond.” William, king of Scot- 
land, also entered into the league against Henry, and in- 
vaded the northern counties. It was in these distressful 
circumstances that the pilgrimage to Canterbury was made, 
when he received absolution from all connection with the 
murder of Becket. : 

11, So immediate seemed the answer to Henry’s prayers 
and repentance, that the next day he received intelligence 


Family 
Troubles. 


9, What account is given of the conquest of Ireland ? 
10, What dissensions occurred in Henry’s family ? What was the conduct of his 
sons? Of Eleanor? Of William of Scotland? Pilgrimage of Henry ? 
11, Defeat of the Scots? The result ? On what terms was peace made ? 
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and taken prisoner (1174). This event destroyed the con- 
federacy, and compelled its members to make submission 
to the English monarch. Peace was made with 
Louis, the rebellions princes returned to their 
obedience, and the king of Scotland was released 
on condition that he would thereafter 
hold his throne as a vassal to the king of 
England ; and, to enforce this, the cities 
of Berwick and Roxburgh, together with 
the castle of Edinburgh, were placed in 
the possession of the English (1175). 

12. The latter part of Henry’s reign 
was embittered by the renewed rebellion 
of his sons ; but, in the midst oes ae 
of it, Henry, the eldest, was : 
seized with a fatal illness, and died, feel- 
ing the deepest remorse for his unnatural 
conduct (1183). Geoffrey was mortally 
wounded in a tournament (1186); but 
Richard continued in his disobedience, 
and, encouraged by Philip of France, 
again took up arms against his father. 
Disheartened by these renewed misfor- 
tunes, Henry submitted to a very humil- 
lating treaty of peace with the French 
king (1189); and when in the list of 
those who had been connected with Rich- 
ard, and whom he had consented to par- 
BENRY I. (Fromhistomb don, he found the name of his young- 
at Fontevrault, France.) ; : f 

est son, John—his especial favorite—the 
unhappy father yielded to despair, and heart-broken sank a 
few days afterward into the grave (1189).* 


Defeat 
of the Scots. 


* “He was taken ill at a conference with King Philip of France, and con- 
veyed to the castle of Cherion, near Saumur, where his death was hastened 


12, What is.said of the latter part of Henry’s reign? Conduct of his sons ? 
Rebellion of John? Death of the king? 
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13. He was undoubtedly a great monarch, distinguished 
for wisdom and ability. He was averse to war; but when 
—) it was unavoidable, he entered into it with spirit 
and energy, and conducted it with talent and 
success. His administration of the government 
was characterized both by vigor and justice; and he did 
much to establish the royal authority in opposition to the 
violence of the feudal barons, and to the exorbitant claims 
and pretensions of the clergy. He was a patron of learning 
and art, and many Gothic edifices of great splendor were 
erected during his reign. The arts of civilized life also made 
considerable progress during the same period. 

14. Richard I., Coeur de Lion (kyur duh le-ong—the lion- 
hearted), the third son of Henry II., succeeded, the two elder 
—__j sons having previously died. Before the death 

ey a of his father, Richard had engaged with Philip 
of France to enter upon a crusade against the 
infidels in Palestine; and accordingly the year after his 
accession, leaving his kingdom to be administered by two 
oer bishops, whom he appointed its guardians, he 
set out. Previous to his departure some of the 

Jews, having brought him presents on the day of his corona- 
tion, were insulted by the populace ; and, a rumor spread- 


Character of 
Henry. 


by grief and rage, caused by the rebellious proceedings of his sons, Richard 
and John. In his last moments, he was heard to utter broken exclamations, 
which alluded to his misfortunes and the conduct of his sons. He cried 
aloud, ‘Shame! shame! on a conquered king! Cursed be the day when 
I was born! The curse of God be on the sons I leave behind me!’ The 
bishops and the religious men who surrounded him used all endeavors to 
make him retract this malediction against his offspring; but he persisted in 
it to his latest breath. When he had expired, his corpse was treated by his 
servants as William the Conqueror’s had formerly been; they all abandoned 
him, after stripping him of his last clothes, and carried off all that was valu- 
able in the chamber and in the house.’’—Thierry’s History. 


13, Character of Henry II. ? His government? Learning? The arts ? 


14, Who succeeded Henry II.? In what enterprise had Richard previously engaged ? 
What is said of the massacre of the Jews ? 
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ing that the king had com- 
manded a massacre of these 
people, the ‘populace, not 
only in London, but in 
York and other cities, rose 
up against them, and many 
were put to death with bar- 
barous cruelty.* 

15. After many delays, 
Richard and Philip arrived 
at theirsplace of: |——72 
dostiniap ot: and [Grose 
joined their forces to the 
other Christians, who, for 


two years, had besieged 
Acre (a’ker).t In a short 
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ouristran K1ncpous | time the city surrendered ; 

SYRIA but Philip, jealous of the 

gee, b (S| AND superior abilities of Richard, 

i) ae PALESTINE | and offended at his arro- 
Ze ¥ “cn ah a gance, determined to re- 


turn home. Richard then 
marched his army to As’calon,{ which, after many battles 


* “ All the Jews of York claimed shelter in the castle. They were admit- 
ted, to the number of five hundred. The governor went away, and, upon his 
return, the Jews, alarmed for their safety, refused him readmission. The 
fortress was attacked on all sides, and ransoms were refused: Then the 
desperate race, all except a few, put their wives and children to death, and 
stabbed each other, that they might not fall into the hands of their cruel 
enemies. The few who shrank from this terrible self-sacrifice were mur- 
dered.”’—Knight’s History of England. 

+ A seaport of Syria, noted for the memorable sieges it has sustained. It 
was taken by the first Crusaders in 1104, retaken by the Saracens in 1187, and 
regained by Richard four years afterward, as mentioned in the text. 

t A seaport of Syria, south of Acre, and about 40 miles W. 8. W. of Jeru- 
salem. It is now in ruins. 


15, What account is given of the Crusade under Philip and Richard ? 
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with the renowned Saladin, he succeeded in taking. He 
could, however, only obtain a sight of Jerusalem ; for when 
he came near that city he found his forces so reduced in 
numbers, and so enfeebled by famine and hardship, that he 
was obliged to return (1192). 

16. He therefore concluded a truce with Saladin, who 
agreed that Acre and other seaport towns in Palestine should 
remain in the hands of the Christians, and that the pilgrims 
should be permitted to visit the Holy City without molesta- 
tion (1192). Richard had performed prodigies of valor in 
his numerous battles with the Saracens, and had exhibited 
the highest characteristics of an able and daring leader. So 
well known were his strength and courage, that, it is said, 
the Saracens would often say to their horses when restive, 
“What! do you think you see King Richard?” When it 
was necessary to repair the ruined walls of Ascalon, Richard, 
to encourage the soldiers, labored in person; and so great 
was the admiration in which he was held by Saladin, that, 
when he was dangerously sick with a fever, the generous 
sultan sent him fruits, ice to cool them, and other things 
necessary to aid in his recovery. 

17. On his voyage homeward, Richard was driven by a 
storm to the coast of Istria.* As he had given great offense 
to the duke of Austria in Palestine, Richard undertook to 
travel through Germany in the disguise of a pilgrim to pre- 
vent arrest by the duke. He was, however, discovered, made 
a captive by the duke, and delivered to the emperor, by whom 
he was kept in confinement until his subjects consented to 
pay a large ransom for his liberation.t This unjust treat- 


* Istria is situated on the northeastern shore of the Adriatic sea. 
t “This imperial speculator (the emperor of Germany), for the sum of 
£60,000, had purchased the royal captive from Leopold, and ‘the enemy of 


“16, What truce was concluded with Saladin ? Richard’s conduct and reputation in 
Palestine ? What is said of the generous conduct of Saladin? 

17, What happened to Richard while on his return? What was the conduct of 
Philip and John ? 
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ment of so valiant a champion of the cross excited great 
indignation, not only in England, but in other countries of 
Europe ; but Philip, although he had promised not to invade 
the territories of his colleague, with the grossest treachery 
and falsehood plotted with John to seize upon the domin- 
ions of the English monarch, and divide them between them- 
selves. 

18. This scheme was disconcerted by the return of the 
lawful sovereign, on whose appearance the joy of the English 
was beyond bounds; and John was obliged to 
ask pardon of his much-injured brother (1194). 
It was generously granted, at Queen Eleanor’s 
intercession, with the exclamation: ‘‘O, that I could for- 
get his injuries as soon as he will my forgiveness!” After 
settling the affairs of England, Richard made war upon 
Philp in revenge for his treachery, and transported an 
army into Normandy for the purpose. Hostilities contin- 
ued, with occasional interruptions, until Richard’s death, 
which was caused by a wound received while besieging the 
castle of a rebellious vassal in France (1199). - He died in 
the tenth year of his reign, and the forty-second of his 


age.* 


Richard’s 
Death. 


the empire and disturber of France,’ to use his words, was now lodged in 
chains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, surrounded by trusty guards, who, 
with their naked swords, attended him by day, and watched at his bedside 
by night.”’—Lingard’s History of England. 

* “The last scene of Richard’s life is an epitome of his qualities. He per- 
ished, not fighting for a dukedom, but for a paltry treasure which one of his 
barons had discovered on his estate. The royal right to treasure so found 
was asserted by the king. The Viscount of Limoges refused to surrender 
all the gold and silver, though he offered a large portion. Richard accord- 
ingly laid siege to the viscount’s castle of Chaluz; and would allow the 
garrison no conditional surrender. They asked for safety of life and limb ; 
but the king ‘swore that he would take them by storm, and hang them all,’ 
and accordingly the knights and men-at-arms returned to the castle in sorrow 
and confusion, and prepared to make a defense. Reconnoitering the fortress, 


18, What followed the return of Richard ? What was his conduct toward John ? 
Toward Philip ? When and how did his death occur ? 


“ness, cruelty, and disregard for the good of 


the time. Blondel, one of these minstrels, 


. 
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19, The character of this monarch is one of the most ro- 
mantic to be found in history, and displayed a love of adven- 


“Ohana | ture, a military daring, and a 
strength and skill in feats of arms 
unsurpassed in ancient or modern times. His 
people, oppressed by the taxes which were 
ruthlessly levied to carry out his useless pro- 
jects, were yet proud of his fame, though he 
accomplished nothing for their benefit, nor 
advanced in any respect the prosperity of the 
country. The best traits of his character were 
his fearlessness, generosity, and candor ; but 
these were counterbalanced by his haughti- 


others. He was passionately fond of music 
and poetry, being himself the author of 
several songs, which have given him a repu- 
tation among the trowbadours, or poets of 


was his especial favorite. * 

20. Richard, having left no children, 
was succeeded by his brother John, sur- 
named Lackland; although 
Arthur, Geoffrey’s son, a youth 
of twelve years, was the rightful rrcuarpr. (From his 
heir to the throne. Indeed, the barons in 1”? Fontevrauit-) 


John, 
1199-1216. 


Richard was wounded in the arm by an arrow, aimed by Bertrand de Gurdun. 
The castle being captured, the king ordered all the people to be hanged, one 
alone excepted—the youth who had wounded him.’’—Knight’s History of 
England. 

* According to tradition, it was Blondel who discovered, after many wan- 
derings, the place of Richard’s captivity in Germany, by singing under the 
walls of his prison his favorite song, to which the king at once responded. 


19, Character of Richard? His popularity? What is said of Blondel ? 
20, Who succeeded Richard I.? Who was the rightful heir? What wars were 
waged in Arthur’s favor ? What was his fate ? 
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the French provinces declared in his favor ; and Philip also 
embraced Arthur’s cause. John, having been crowned, 
immediately took active measures to defend his 
authority ; and the French king, always actuated 
by selfish motives, entered into a treaty with him, 
and deserted the young prince (1200), Two. years afterward 
the war was renewed, and Philip again brought Prince Arthur 
forward as a claimant to the throne against John ; but the 
latter succeeded, in the course of the war, in taking his 
nephew prisoner, and caused him to be cruelly murdered 
/(1203), or, as some writers declare, assassinated him with his 
/ own hand.* 

21. Philip, at the instigation of the nobles of Brittany, 
then summoned John, as duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
to answer for this offense before a court of peers ; 
but he refused to obey the summons, and was | Taaktand 
accordingly adjudged to lose all his French territories, the 
greater part of which Philip, in a few years, succeeded in 
conquering and annexing to his own dominions. ‘Thus, 
of all the French provinces which Henry Plantagenet had 
acquired, scarcely a single castle was left to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of his wicked and imbecile son. Hence 
his surname, Lackland. 

22. John was next involved in a quarrel with the Roman 
pontiff (Innocent III.), who, on the death of the archbishop 
of Canterbury (1205), had, without regard to the [atric 
king’s authority, caused Stephen Langton to be |_____ 
elected to the vacancy. John refusing to give his sanction 


Murder 
of Arthur. 


* The accounts differ. All that is really known is, that after his removal 
to Rouen he suddenly disappeared. The story that Hubert de Burgh, the 
warden of the castle of Falaise, where Arthur was at first confined, compas- 
sionately refrained from executing the cruel order of John to put out 
Arthur’s eyes, rests upon fair historic authority, and has been rendered popu- 
lar by Shakespeare’s well-known drama ‘“ King John.” 


21, Why was John deprived of his French territories ? 
"22, What led to a difficulty with the pope ? What was done by Innocent ? 
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to the appointment, Innocent placed the kingdom under an 
interdict, the effect of which was that the churches were 
closed, the dead were refused Christian burial, and all other 
religious offices ceased (1208). The king, still resisting, was 
formally excommunicated by the pope (1209); his people 
were then absolved from their allegiance to him, and a sol- 
emn injunction was laid upon Philip to execute the sentence 
and take possession of the kingdom (1212). 

28. John, finding that he could not rely upon his sub- 
jects to make opposition to the French monarch, at last sub- 
mitted, acknowledged Langton as primate, and solemnly 
surrendered his dominions to the pope, promising to hold 
them as his obedient vassal, and to pay him an annual 
tribute (1213). Philip, persisting in his design to conquer 
England, sustained a great disaster in the loss of his fleet, 
which was attacked by the English and destroyed, in the 
harbor of Damme (dam), in Flanders. This was the first 
naval action of importance between the French and English. 

24, John’s next contest was with his own subjects, whom 
he had inspired with universal discontent and hatred by his 
insolence, tyranny, and arbitrary exactions; and to these 
was now added the disgrace which they felt he had brought 
upon the nation by abandoning its independence, and surren- 
dering it to a foreign power. The barons, therefore, under 
the leadership of Langton, determined to wrest from the 
king a charter of privileges, by which the royal authority 
should be restrained, and the liberties of the people more 
securely established. 

25. This John steadily refused until a large army had 
been raised by the barons, and the city of London taken, 
when he finally submitted, and signed the famous Magna 


23, Submission of John? Disaster to Philip ? Why interesting ? 

24, John’s next contest ? What course did the barons pursue ? 

25, Magna Charta? Where and when was it signed? (Runnymede is on the 
Thames, about twenty miles from London.) One of its most important articles ? 


. 
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-Charta (the Great Charter) at Runnymede (June 15, 1215). 
One of the most important articles of this instrument was, 
that ‘‘ no delay should take place in doing justice —————— 
to every one Sats no ea should cee | Masns chara 
or imprisoned, dispossessed of his free tenement, outlawed, 
or banished, wnless by the legal yudgment of his peers.” This 
celebrated charter, therefore, although granted to the nobles, 
protected the rights of all, and is justly regarded as the 
palladium of English liberty.* ; 

26, Although he had signed this instrument, and _ sol- 
emnly pledged his word to observe its provisions, John, with 


* “ Tlow is it possible that at least a third of the provisions of the Charter 
should have related to promises and guarantees made in behalf of the people, 
if the aristocracy had only aimed at obtaining that which would benefit them- 
selves? We have only to read the Great Charter in order to be convinced 
that the rights of all three orders of the nation (clergy, nobles, and common 
people) are equally respected and promoted.”’— Guizot. 

The following is a paragraph in Magna Charta, as written : 


Llas liver Gono dypdt ut umpaloon oat 
» aha crt Utlaget amt eywlotaut Pe 


eft nee fup avo bonnf nechup eunm wae 
mpy ligule ova pariimfiog, ify leyem terre, 


- 


The same in Roman letters. 


Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel imprisonetur, aut dissaisiatur, aut utlage- 
tur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo destruatur ; nee super eum ibimus, nec 
super eum mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium suorum, vel per legem 
terrae. 

Translation. 

No freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or 
banished, or any ways destroyed ; nor will we pass upon him, nor will we 
send upon him, unless by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land. 


26, What is said of the treachery of John? What foreign army was levied ? 
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his accustomed faithlessness and treachery, determined, if. 
possible, to disregard it and to punish its authors. For this 
purpose he raised an army of foreign soldiers, and, under 
the sanction of a decree of the pope, revoked his assent to 
the charter. The barons were taken by surprise ; and John, 
with his barbarous mercenaries, marched through the king- 
dom, perpetrating every species of cruel- 
ty, and laying waste county after county 
with fire and sword. 

27, The barons, seeing no other means 
of redress, then had recourse to Philip 


“tes Da of France, and offered to ac- 
knowledge his son Louis king 
of England on condition of receiving 
aid against their. tyrannical sovereign. 
An army was accordingly sent over with 
Louis at its head, and John took meas- 
ures to assemble all his forces to oppose 
it; but, passing from Lynn to Lincoln, 
his road lay along the sea-shore, and 
being overtaken by the tide, he lost all 
his carriages, treasures, and baggage. 
This disaster, coupled with the distracted 
condition of his affairs, threw him into a 
fever, of which he in a few days expired, xine soun. (From his 
in the eighteenth year of his detestable m2 im Worcester Ca- 
“reign (1216). thedral.) 


28, ew characters in history deserve so thoroughly the 
execration and contempt of mankind as this wicked king. 
Aa Falsehood, cowardice, tyranny, and licentiousness 

marked his whole conduct; and not a redeeming 
trait seems to have existed to save him from utter reproba- 
tion. His ingratitude to his kind father, his treachery to 


27, Course taken by the barons? Disaster to the king? His death ? 
28, Character of John? How was he an instrument of good ? 
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his generous brother, and his cruelty toward his innocent 
nephew were cnly equaled in baseness by the cowardice 
with which he surrendered the rights of his subjects when 
it seemed necessary to serve his own interests. Yet, bad as 
he was, he proved an instrument for good in the hands of a 
beneficent Providence ; since his intolerable oppression drove 
the barons into rebellion, and was thus the means of secur- 
ing the freedom of the people. 

29. At the time of John’s death the earl of Pembroke: 
was marshal of England, and he without delay caused 
Henry, the son of the late king, a youth nine —————— 
years of age, to be crowned. Pembroke, who 
was an able and virtuous nobleman, was, at a 
general council of the barons, chosen protector of the realm. 
One of his first acts was to cause the Great Charter to 
be renewed and confirmed; and consequently most of the 
rebellious nobles soon made their submission to his govern- 
ment. The army of Louis being defeated at Lincoln, and a 
fleet bringing him succor being destroyed, he was obliged to 
leave the kingdom. ‘This ended the civil war which the 
oppression of King John had excited. Pembroke soon 
after died (1219); and the government was subsequently 
administered for nearly ten years by Hubert de Burgh, a 
nobleman who had acquired great renown in the recent 
naval action with the French. 

30. As the young king advanced in age, he was found to 
resemble his father in the weakness of his character, but 
was gentle, merciful, and humane. For years he showered 
fayors upon his minister Hubert de Burgh, and implicitly 
followed his councils; but at length, in a fit of caprice, he 
not only dismissed him, but subjected him to a series of the 


Henry II1., 
1216-72. 


29, Who was crowned king? Who was chosen protector? His first measures ? 
End of the civil war? Who succeeded Pembroke? Where is Lincoln? (See Pro- 


gressive Map No. 4.) 
30, Character of the young king? How did he treat Hubert de Burgh? His next 


counselor? His course toward foreigners ? His marriage ? 
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most merciless persecutions (1231). Peter, bishop of Win- 
chester, a native of Poitou (pwah-too’), in France, then 
became his chief counselor ; and, acting on his advice, he 
invited over a great number of foreigners, on whom he con- 
ferred the most. important offices and dignities, in order that 
through them he might counterbalance the power of the 
English nobles. Having married Eleanor, daughter of the 
count of Provence (pro-vongs’) (see map, page 74), he also 
brought over a number of strangers from that country, whom 
he enriched at the expense of his own subjects (1236). 

31. To these grievances were also added the exactions of 
the court of Rome, to which Henry had, on his accession, 
renewed the oath of allegiance taken by his father. All the 
chief offices in the church were bestowed on Italians, and a 
large part of the ecclesiastical revenues were claimed by the 
Roman pontiff. Moreover, the latter having decreed the 
forfeiture of the crown of Sicily, offered it to Henry, who, 
accepting the proposal, spent vast sums of money in attempt- 
ing to complete ils conquest ; and, in order to pay the debt 
thus incurred, applied to the Parliament for supplies. This, 
with other unwise and arbitrary acts, involved him in a 
difficulty with the barons, who compelled him in the most 
solemn manner to promise comphance with the provisions of 
Magna Charta; but, under the influence of his unworthy 
favorites, he broke all his engagements. 

32, The barons, therefore, under the leadership of Simon 
de Montfort, earl of Leicester (Jes'ter), the king’s brother-in- 
law, being resolved to take the government into 

their own hands, appointed a council of state 
Barons. | from their own number to redress the grievances 
under which they suffered ; and Henry was compelled to 


Revolt 
of the 


31, What other grievances did the people suffer ? What was done with regard to 
the crown of Sicily ? What is said of the deceitful conduct of Henry ? 

32, What course did the barons take ? How did the barons become unpopular ? 
Which side did Louis IX. favor ? 
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acquiesce in their authority (1258). This proceeding was at 
first popular ; but, the council becoming exorbitant in their 
demands, the favor of the people inclined toward the king ; 
and the influence of the barons became still further impaired 
by dissensions between the chief leaders, the earls of Leices- 
ter and Gloucester (glos'ter). Louis IX. also sustained the 
cause of the king against the rebellious barons, and exerted 
himself to pacify the contending parties. 

33. Civil war soon broke out, and Leicester, summoning 
his partisans from all quarters, gained a decisive victory 
over the royal forces at Lewes (1264), taking 
Henry and his son Edward prisoners. The whole Rahs 
power of the kingdom was thus thrown into the Le 
hands of Leicester, who, in order to strengthen his influence, 
summoned a parliament, giving seats in it, not only to the 
barons and knights, but to the representatives of the boroughs, 
or towns (1265). This is considered the first institution of 
the House of Commons, which, representing the will of the 
‘great body of the people, has ever proved the chief bulwark 
of the political and civil liberty of the country. 

34, Prince Edward having escaped from the confinement 
in which he had been kept by Leicester, raised an army ; 
and in the battle of Eves’ham entirely defeated |~ 
the forces of Leicester, who, with his eldest son, Bee: 
was among the slain (1265). The victors, with |_ 
savage ferocity, wreaked their vengeance upon his lifeless 
body ; but the people long regarded him as a martyr to their 
cause and the champion of their liberties. By this victory 
Henry’s authority was re-established in all parts of the king- 
dom; and Prince Edward, having by prudent measures 
restored general tranquillity, and infused a wiser and more 


33. What led to the battle of Lewes? Where is Lewes? (See Progressive Map 
No.5.) Effects of this battle ? Institution of the House of Commons ? 

34, What led to the battle of Evesham? Where is Eyesham ? What were the 
results of it? What was done by Prince Edward? Death of Henry III.? 


8 
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popular spirit in the government, went on a crusade to the 
Holy Land, in connection with King Louis of France (1270). 
Before his return his father died, after the exceedingly long 
reign of fifty-six years (1272). 

35. Henry was mild and pacific in his disposition, but 
possessed neither the talents nor force of character required 
to cope successfully with the difficulties of so dis- 
turbed a period. Like all weak sovereigns, he 
was inconsistent and vacillating 
in his measures, and thus acquired the re- 
proach of great insincerity. England during - 
his reign increased in wealth and influence, 
and widely extended her commercial relations 
with other countries. This period also ap- 
pears to mark the thorough intermingling of 
the Saxon and Norman races. The English 
language began to assume its present form ; 
and the difference in dress, so long a mark 
of distinction between the conquering and 
the conquered people, had nearly passed away 
before the end of Henry’s reign. 

386. Edward, surnamed Longshanks, the 
son of the late king, who had already ac- 
quired among the English a high 
reputation for talent and address, 
was at once acknowledged sover- 
eign by the barons, although absent, not hav- yaxey ar. (From his 
ing returned from his expedition to Palestine. tomb in Westminster 
After many glorious achievements in that 422% Zendon) 
country, he had hastened his departure, having heard of his 
father’s illness; and had reached Sicily, when he received 


Character of 
Henry. 


Edward I., 
1272-1307. 


35, Character of Henry III. ? Progress made during his reign in commerce ? Change 
in the people ? Language? Dress ? 

36, Who succeeded Henry III.? His surname? Why? (On account of the length 
of his legs.) What is said of his exploits in Palestine ? His return? His first 
measure ? 
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tidings of the king’s death, and of the peaceful settlement 
of the crown upon himself. He accordingly made no haste 
to occupy the throne, but spent more than a year in Italy 
and France before he arrived in England. After his coro- 
nation (1274), he made provision for the proper administra- 
tion of justice and for a strict execution of the laws. 

37. The first event of importance during this reign was 
the conquest of Wales. Llew-el’lyn, prince of that country, 
had been concerned in the rebellion of Simon -—_ 
de Montfort, but after his is 4 
death had been pardoned. 
Edward, on his accession, repeatedly 
sent him a summons to perform the 
duty of a vassal; and on his refusal 
invaded the country with an army, 
and compelled him to yield obedience 
(1277). Five years afterward’ the 
Welsh prince, with the aid of his 
brother David, again asserted his in- 
dependence ; but in an action with 
the English, under Edward, was de- 
feated and slain (1282). David was a 
short time afterward taken prisoner, 
sent in chains to Shrewsbury, and 
there executed as a traitor (1283). The principality was 
then annexed to the crown, and vested in the king’s son, 


ee 


iE a 


CORONATION CHAIR. (Jn JWest- 
minster Abbey.) * 


- * This coronation chair was made for Edward I. Beneath the seat is the 
famous Stone of Destiny, brought from Scone, in Scotland, as a trophy by 
Edward I. Upon this stone, originally brought from Ireland, the kings of 
Scotland used to be inaugurated ; and its restoration was the subject of many 
treaties between the two kingdoms. It had been prophesied that Scotland 
would lose its independence if the stone should be carried away ; and, more 
than three centuries after Edward took it to England, it was thought that the 
pr opheey was fulfilled by the accession of James I. to the English throne. 


37. What is narrated of ain. prince of Wales? Of David, his brother ? What 
was done with Wales? What title was given to the heir-apparent ? 
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Edward, who was born at Caernarvon (ker-nar'von), and by 
the death of his elder brother became heir to the English 
throne. Ever since that event the heir-apparent has been 
styled the ‘‘ Prince of Wales.” * 

38. The persecutions to which the Jews were exposed 
illustrate the bigotry as well as barbarity of these times. 
Clipping the coin was made a capital offense ; 
and in the first part of this reign 280 Jews were 
hanged, the sole evidence of their guilt being the possession 
of some of this coin (1278). A few years afterward, all the 
Jews in England were imprisoned, and were released only 
on their paying to the king £12,000; and finally the whole 
race, to the number of over 16,000, were banished the king- 
dom (1290), and their property forfeited to the crown. It 
was nearly four centuries before any of that proscribed race 
were allowed again to come into England. ¢ 

89. The wars with Scotland occupy nearly all the rest 
of this reign. Alexander III., king of that country, having 
died without heirs, numerous competitors arose 
for the throne, the most prominent of whom were 
John Ba'liol and Robert Bruce, the former being 
the grandson of the eldest daughter, and the latter a son of 
the second daughter of David, the brother of William II., 


< 


The Jews. 


Wars with 
Scotland. 


* According to a Welsh tradition, Edward I. promised to give the Welsh a 
prince born among them and unable to speak a word of English, and when 
his son Edward was born he bestowed the principality upon him. Jch Dien 
(I serve) is the motto of the prince of Wales. 

+ Edward, from his zeal in the holy wars, was sometimes styled Edward 
the Crusader, and he hated all unbelievers in Christianity with extreme 
bigotry. No one felt bound to respect the rights of an Israelite, and to bring 
a Jew before a Christian tribunal was the same as signing his death-warrant. 
Two hundred and eighty, of both sexes, were. hanged in London alone. The 
expulsion was prompted both by rapacity and bigotry, for it was done by the 
king to raise money to carry forward his scheme to subjugate Scotland. 


38. What is said of the persecutions of the Jews ? Their banishment? 
39, What wars occupy much of this reign? What question arose as to the succes- 
sion in Scotland? What course did Edward pursue ? 
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the king whom Henry I. had defeated and taken prisoner. 
The parliament of Scotland, wishing to avoid a civil war, 
referred the matter to the arbitration of Edward, who took 
advantage of the circumstances to claim his right, as lord 
paramount, to the Scottish throne; and to this the Scots, 
though with great indignation toward the English king, were 
compelled to submit (1291). 

40. The question between Baliol and Bruce having been 
decided by the most celebrated lawyers of Europe in favor 
of the former, as being the most direct heir, he 

: French War. 

was accordingly placed upon the throne, after 

having taken the oath of fealty to the English monarch 
(1292). Not satisfied with this, Edward so harassed Baliol 
with frequent and degrad- 
ing commands, that the 
latter determined at all haz- 
ards to make a stand for his 
own and his country’s lib- 
erty, especially as at that 
time a war had broken out 
between England and 
France. This war had its 
origin in a quarrel between 
the crews of an English and 
a Norman vessel, who, hap- 
pening to go to the same 
place to fill their water-casks, 
fell into a dispute, in the course of which one of the Normans 
was slain. ‘This bred dissensions between the sailors of both 
countries, and the sea soon became a scene of constant com- 
bats and piracies between them. At length a fleet of English 
ships encountered one of Norman vessels, and after a fierce 
battle destroyed or captured nearly the whole (1293). 


LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES. (Time of Hdward I.) 


40, How was the question settled? Why did Baliol revolt ? What led to a war 


with France ? 
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41, Philip, king of France, being then appealed to, sum- 
moned Edward, as duke of Guienne (ghe-en’), to appear and 
 eaicne | answer for these offenses committed by his sub- 

jects; and afterward artfully persuaded him 
temporarily to relinquish possession of the duchy, as a satis- 
faction for all injuries. The French king thus obtaining 
control of Guienne again cited Edward, and on his refusal to 
appear declared the duchy forfeited, and annexed it to his 
own dominions (1294). In order still further to embarrass 
Edward, he entered into a secret alliance with Baliol, thus 
commencing that union between the Scottish and French 
nations which for centuries was maintained by their common 
hostility to the English. In order to obtain the supplies 
needed to carry on this double war, Edward called a parlia- 
ment, to which he directed that the representatives of the 
boroughs should be summoned, stating that ‘‘ what concerns 
all should be approved by all*’—a principle that lies at the 
foundation of all civil and political freedom (1295). 

42, Edward, with characteristic energy, marched into 
Scotland with a large army, and having defeated the Scots 
wate | near Dunbar reduced all the southern part of 

‘| the country (1296). Baliol at once submitted 
and was carried a prisoner to London. He was kept in con- 
finement for two years, after which he was allowed to retire - 
to France, where he died in obscurity. Scotland, although 
subdued for a time, soon found a noble champion in the 
renowned William Wallace, who defeated an English army 
of 40,000 men near Stirling, and committed great ravages 
in the north of England (1297). The next year, however, 
Edward defeated Wallace in the battle of Falkirk (fawl'- 
kirk), and again established his power in Scotland. Wallace 


41, How did Philip obtain Guienne ? What alliance did he center into? What did 
this begin? What measure was adopted by Edward ? 

42, How was Baliol subdued ? What became of him? What victory was gained 
by William Wallace? Battle of Falkirk ? Fate of Wallace? Where are Stirling and 
Falkirk ? (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 
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was never afterward able to gain a decisive victory over his 
country’s enemies, although he fought bravely for several 
years, until, having been 
betrayed* by one of his own 
countrymen into the power 
of Edward, that remorseless 
king sent him to London ; 
and, in order to intimidate 
the Scottish leaders, caused 
him to be executed (1305). 

43. The people of Scot- 
land, indignant at the op- 
pressions of the English, 
and at the cruel and igno- 
minious treatment of their 
illustrious champion Wal- 
lace, determined to make another effort to regain their liber- 
ties, finding a gallant and patriotic leader in Rob- a 
ert Bruce, grandson of the competitor of Baliol, Bae 
who, being acknowledged the rightful heir to the throne, had 
been solemnly crowned in the abbey of Scone. The English 


FEMALE COSTUME. (Timeof Hdward 1.) 


* <A price was set on his head. Hunted from covert to covert, he had 
taken refuge in the strong and wooded country between Glasgow and Dum- 
barton. Sir John Menteith, once his friend, and now commander of the castle 
of Dumbarton in the service of Edward, bribed Wallace’s servant to dis- 
cover the place of his retreat. Wallace used to lodge at Robrastoun, a soli- 
tary village near Glasgow. He had but two attendants, Kerlie, or little Ker, 
and a nephew of Menteith. About midnight on the night of his capture, 
Wallace and his two attendants repaired to their lodging. He and Kerlie 
lay down to sleep, the young man, Menteith’s nephew, keeping watch. When 
they were locked in deep sleep, the villain crept in softly and took away their 
arms. His uncle was at hand with sixty men. The house was surrounded, 
and the sleeping men mastered. Kerlie was dragged to the door and killed. 
Wallace was bound with cords, and hurried away to the south before day- 
break. They conveyed him across Solway Sand to Carlisle, and thence to 
London.’’—Mackenzie’s Listory of Scotland. 


43, What is said of Robert Bruce? By whom was he defeated ? What account is 
given of the death of Edward? His last injunction to his son ? 
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were goon driven again from the country; but Edward 
immediately sent thither a considerable army under Ay’mer 
———— 4 de Valence (val-ons’), a skillful general, by whom 

heat Bruce, in spite of the most heroic exertions, was 
defeated, and compelled to take shelter in the 
western isles.* Edward, determined to take vengeance upon 
the Scots, marched with a. great army to the north ; but, worn 
out with care and fatigue, fell sick at Carlisle and died (1307). 
His last injunction to his son and successor was to continue 
the war until Scotland should be entirely subdued. 

44, Edward was one of the ablest and most successful 
monarchs that ever reigned. He was politic and warlike, 
character. | and very popular on account of his majestic per- 

aracter. : toe 
___| sonal appearance, his military successes, and the 
efforts which he made to reform and establish the laws. 
These efforts gained for him the appellation of the ‘‘ English 
Justinian.” The Great Charter was solemnly confirmed by 
him in the twenty-fifth year of his reign, although with great 


* “ The English, assisted by a body of Galloway men, eagerly endeavored 
to hunt Bruce down. Driven from haunt to haunt, weary, toil-worn, and 
dejected, he had retired one day into a wretched hovel to snatch some repose. 
There, as he lay upon a heap of straw, his mind darkly pondering on his 
gloomy situation, he had well-nigh resolved to abandon the whole enterprise, 
leave Scotland, and engage in the crusade. A spider, hanging by its long 
thread from the roof of the hovel, caught his eye. The creature was endeay- 
oring to swing itself from one rafter to another. Its movements interested 
the king. Six times it made its attempt, and failed. Would it try it once 
more, and succeed after all? Bruce thought within himself, If this creature 
tries again, and succeeds in its object, I too will make another attempt. The 
history of this proud old country hung by a spider’s thread. Bruce watched. 
The spider launched itself from its rafter the seventh time, and succeeded. 
The perseverance and success of the insect struck the king like a cheering 
omen. He thought no more of giving up his enterprise, and the strength of 
his mighty purpose was renewed within him. Never, surely, was little thing 
so great as that day in the Carrick hovel. Such is the famous tradition of 
Bruce and the spider.”’—Mackenzie’s History of Scotland, 


44, What is said of the character of Edward I.? What was he styled? What 
political principles were established ? 
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reluctance on his part ; and he was compelled also to give 
his formal assent to the principle, so important in the English 
Constitution, that ‘*no taxes can be lawfully imposed with- 
out the consent of parliament.” It is very much to the credit 
of the English that they were able to wrest these impor- 
tant concessions from so able and vigorous a monarch as 
Edward I. 

45, The people not only made progress in political free- 
dom during this reign, but in general intelligence and social 
culture. Many discoveries in science and many = 
useful inventions were made by Roger Bacon,* ieee 
among the latter that of gunpowder, although he failed to 
adapt it to any practical purpose. Considerable foreign com- 
merce was carried on, chiefly by Germans,+ the principal 
commodities being tin, lead, leather, and wool. The native 
merchants remonstrating to Edward against permitting 
‘‘merchant strangers” to settle in the kingdom, he replied 
that they were of great benefit to the country, and should 
not be expelled. The trade was to a considerable ;— 
extent carried on at fairs, which often continued 
for more than a fortnight, and were attended by vast crowds 
of people, sometimes equaling the population of large cities. 

46. ‘‘ Edward of Caernarvon,” so called from the place of 
his birth, proved a very unworthy successor of his talented 


Trade. 


* Roger Bacon was born in 1214, and educated at Oxford. His scientific 
knowledge was so far above the comprehension of his contemporaries, that 
he was accused of sorcery. He died in 1294. It was not until 1320 that 
Schwartz discovered a method of producing granulated gunpowder, and thus 
adapted it to practical use. 

+ These German merchants were called Zsterlings (people from the east), 
from the situation of their country; and as they coined a large part of the 
money, good currency came to be called sterling money. 


45, What progress was made during this reign? What is said of Roger Bacon? 
Foreign commerce? How was trade carried on? Origin of the name “sterling 


money’? (See note.) 
46, Title given to Edward II.? What is said of him? The Scots? Conduct of 


Edward ? What account is given of Gaveston? 
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and illustrious father. Disobeying the solemn injunction 
imposed upon him, he speedily withdrew his forces from 
~~] Scotland ; and thus Robert Bruce was enabled 

oo gradually to recover from the English the for- 
tresses which they had seized, and to re-establish 
the freedom of his country. In the mean time Edward gave | 
himself up to the influence of an unworthy favorite, Gaves- 
ton by name, the son of a Gascon knight, brave, accomplished, 
Sancta and of handsome appearance, but of frivolous 
: i _ manners, and very much hated by the English 
nobles, whom, priding himself upon his power over the king, 
he treated with haughty disdain. 

47. Twice compelled by Parliament to banish Gaveston 
from the kingdom, Edward as often recalled him, and 
restored him to his former wealth and dignity. At length, 
a confederacy of the nobles having been formed to accom- 
plish his ruin, he was captured by their forces, conducted 
to Warwick castle, and without trial, or any legal process 
whatever, beheaded, as an enemy to the kingdom (1312). 
Edward was at first very indignant at the murder of his 
favorite, and vowed vengeance against the nobles who had 
been concerned in its perpetration ; but he soon afterward 
granted them a full pardon, on their consenting to supplicate 
him for it publicly on their knees. 

48. Soon after these events the attention of the king was 
called to the Scots, who, not content with defending their 
“peat | own country, had made successful inroads into 

‘_| England. ‘The union of all parties, after the 
death of Gaveston, seemed to offer a favorable opportunity 
to concentrate all the forces of the kingdom against Scotland, 
and to recover all that had been lost in that country by the 
lethargy of the king. The castle of Stirling was the’ only 


_ 47, Further account of Gayeston and his fate? What was the behavior of Edward 
toward the nobles ? 
48, What had, meanwhile, been done by the Scots ? What castle was besieged ? 
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fortress, except Berwick, which the English still retained ; 
and this had long been closely besieged by Edward Bruce, 
brother of the Scottish king. 

49. 'Thither, with an immense army (100,000 according 
to the Scotch writers), Edward marched to relieve the gar- 
rison; and Robert Bruce, being determined to 
risk a battle, drew up his forces (about 30,000 in 
number) at Bannockburn, about two miles from Stirling, 
where his army was protected by a hill on his right, a morass 
on his left, and a rivulet on his front. The English advanced 
with great confidence ; but their cavalry were immediately 
thrown into disorder by an ingenious device of Bruce, who 
had caused deep pits to be dug in the plain which extended 
between his army and the rivulet. Before the English army 
could recover from this disaster, they were dismayed by see- 
ing what appeared to be a second Scottish army coming over 
the hill, but which was, in fact, only a large number of wag- 
oners and servants of the army, whom Bruce had supplied 
with banners, and stationed behind the hill. The English, 
panic-stricken, fled from the field, and were pursued with 
great slaughter till they reached Berwick (der'rik). The 
king escaped capture only by taking shelter at Dunbar, 
whence he sailed to Berwick (1314). This victory secured 
the independence of Scotland, which was acknowledged by 
England fourteen years later. 

50. The embarrassment of Edward, caused by this severe 
disaster to his arms, was increased by insurrections in Ire- 
land and Wales; and still further by the factious opposition 
of the English barons, prominent among whom was the 
earl of Lancaster. With no force of character, or capac- 
ity for serious business, the king was unable to cope with 
these difficulties, and weakly surrendered himself to the 


E annockburn. 


49, Edward’s invasion of Scotland? Battle of Bannockburn? Escape of the 


king ? What was the effect of this victory ? 
50, How was Edward’s embarrassment increased ? His conduct ? The Spensers ? 
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influence of another favorite, named Spenser, or Despen- 
ser, a young man of high rank, engaging appearance and 
—————+ manners, and attractive accomplishments. So 

a extravagant were the honors and authority be- 
stowed by Edward upon this new minion as well as upon 
his father, that Lancaster and the other great barons, 
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EDWARD II. REPULSED FROM STIRLING CASTLE BY DE MOWBRAY.* 


jealous of his influence, combined against him; and raising 
an army compelled parhament to sentence both the Spen- 
sers to perpetual exile. 

51. The king subsequently succeeded in uniting his 


* Philip de Mowbray, the commander of the castle, had agreed to sur- 
render it if not relieved by the 24th of June, the feast of St. John the Bap- 
tist. After the battle of Bannockburn, fought on the 24th, Edward fled to 
Stirling ; but De Mowbray, as the battle was lost, knowing that he was in 
honor bound to deliver up the castle to Bruce, refused to admit Edward, who, 
in consequence, was compelled to seek other refuge. 


51, What led to their recall ?. What was the conduct of Queen Isabella ? 
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friends, and with a considerable army proceeded against 
Lancaster, whom he defeated, and caused to be executed in 
a very ignominious manner, together with others 

of the same faction (1322). ‘The Spensers were “eye: 
therefore recalled and invested with increased dignities ; but 
they gave new offense by the arrogance of their demeanor. 
Edward’s queen, Isabella, daughter of 
Philip the Fair of France, a woman re- 
markable for her beauty, but of unre- 
strained dissoluteness, was especially hos- 
tile to these insolent favorites ; and she 
became indignant at the king for his im- 
becility and neglect. Forming the ac- 
quaintance of one Roger Mortimer, she 
made him her companion and paramour, 
and entered into a plot for the destruction 
of the favorites and the dethronement of 
her husband (1325). 

52. The king, deserted by all his sub- 
jects, fled into Wales, but was soon obliged 
to surrender himself a prison- 
er (1326). Soon afterward a 
parhament was called by the 
queen ; and he was formally deposed, and 
subsequently confined for a time in Ken- 
ilworth castle,* his son Edward being 
placed on the throne, under a council of 
EDWARD 11. (From tomb regency, although the government was 
a Gloucester Cathedral.) realy administered by Isabella and Mor- 


Deposition 
of Edward. 


* Kenilworth is a town in the western part of England, beautifully situ- 
ated on the Avon. The castle, now an extensive, ivy-covered ruin, was 
founded in the reign of Henry I. It remained entire till sacked by the sol- 
diers of Cromwell. ‘ The name Kenilworth is said to be derived from Kenwlph, 
a Mercian ae. (See paar page 127. e) 


52, Flight and captivity of the king? What was his fate ? 
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timer (1327). The unfortunate king was afterward removed 
to Berkeley castle,* and placed in the power of brutal keepers, 
who treated him with the most revolting cruelty and insult. 
At last, by order of Mortimer, these ruffians put him to 
death in a most shocking manner, and reported that he had 
died of a violent disease, since they had contrived that his 
person outwardly should betray no signs of the murderous 
treatment to which he had been subjected (September, 1327). 

53. Edward III. was only fourteen years of age when he 
was crowned king (January, 1327). The next year he was 
married to Philippa, daughter of the Count of 
Hainault (a-no'), having been for some time pre- 
viously affianced to this princess by his mother, 
Isabella. During the regency an unsuccessful expedition was 
undertaken against the Scots; and a disgraceful treaty was 
entered into with them, Mortimer consenting to give up all 
claim to homage from the Scottish monarch. This treaty was 
ratified by Parliament, but created great discontent among 
the people (1328). Mortimer, with the consent of Parlia- 
ment, now assumed the title of earl of March ; but his arbi- 
trary conduct, and his insolent usurpation of royal power, 
made all parties hostile to him; and the young prince, with 
a spirit and judgment beyond his years, contrived a method 
to put an end to his rule. With the aid of several of the 
nobles, he entered the castle occupied by the guilty pair, 
and seized Mortimer, who was condemned to death by Par- 
liament without trial, and hanged on a gibbet (1330).+ The 
queen was kept in close confinement during the remainder 
of her life. 


* Berkeley is near the Severn, in the western part of England. The castle 
is a large, irregular pile, inclosing a spacious court, and regarded as one of 
the finest specimens of feudal architecture in England. The apartment in 
which the unfortunate Edward met his fate is still shown to visitors. 

+ “Itis remarkable that this sentence, twenty years after, was reversed 


53, Who was crowned king? What is said of Edward’s marriage? Treaty with the 
Scots? Conduct of Mortimer? End of his misrule ? 


Edward III., 
1327-77 
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54, Robert Bruce, who had fully achieved the independ- 
ence of Scotland, left the throne to his son David, who, at 
the time of his father’s death; was only five years ————— 
old. Edward, taking advantage of this ea. [Seti 
stance, endeavored to depose the young king, so as to place 
on the throne Edward Balol, son of the former king of that 
name, he having agreed to hold it as a vassal of the English 
monarch. This the Scots resisted, but were severely defeated 
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KENILWORTH CASTLE. (See note, page 125.) 


by Edward in the great battle of Hal’idown (or Halidon) 
Hill (1333), and were thus again brought into subjection to 
the English crown. David, after this great defeat, fled from 
his country and took refuge in France. 


by parliament in favor of Mortimer’s son, on account of the alleged illegal- 
ity of the proceeding. This shows that the principles of justice were begin- 
ning to prevail, though not sufficiently established. The descendants of Mor- 
timer, by the female line, subsequently succeeded to the throne. The queen 
was deprived of her exorbitant income, which she had granted to herself, 
and reduced to a pension of £3,000 a year.’’—Hume. 


54. What led to the battle of Halidown Hill? What was its result? Where was 
Halidown Hill? Ans. Near Berwick-on-Tweed. (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 
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55. Edward’s next object of ambition was to acquire pos- 
session of the throne of France, circumstances seeming at 
this time to favor the project ; for Charles IV., 
the French king, having died without heirs, the 
nation had placed his cousin Philip on the throne. But 
Edward, through his mother, Isabella, was a more direct 
descendant ; and on this ground, notwithstanding that the 
ancient laws of France (the Salic law—t. e., the law of the 
Salian Franks) excluded females from the throne, he claimed 
his right to the succession, and proceeded to vindicate it by 
force of arms. 

56. Having destroyed the French fleet in a great naval 
battle (1840), he invaded France, and, with forces far inferior 
one _| to those of Philip, defeated him in the memora- 

ble battle of Crecy (&res’e).* This battle was 
made particularly interesting, not only by the greatness of the 
victory achieved by Edward, but also by the fact that in it 
cannon were effectively employed by the English,+ and also 
as the occasion on which the king’s son Edward, styled the 
Black Prince (from the color of his armor), commenced his 
brilliant military career (1346). 


France. 


* “On the day of the battle, and on the ensuing, there fell, by a moderate 
computation, 1,200 French knights, 1,400 gentlemen, 4,000 men-at-arms, be- 
sides about 30,000 of inferior rank. Many of the principal nobility of France, 
the dukes of Lorraine and Bourbon, the earls of Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, 
and Aumale, were left on the field of battle. The kings, also, of Bohemia 
and Majorca were slain. The fate of the former was remarkable: he was 
blind from age, but, being resolved to hazard his person and set an example 
to others, he ordered the reins of his bridle to be tied on each side of the 
horses of two gentlemen of his train; and his dead body and those of his 
attendants were afterward found among the slain, with their horses standing 
by them in that situation. His crest was three ostrich feathers, and his motto 
these German words, Jch Dien (‘I serve’), which the Prince of Wales and his 
successors adopted in memory of this great victory.” 

+ Fire-arms appear to have been used by the Chinese as early as 618 B. ¢., 


55, What was the occasion of Edward’s claiming the French throne? What was 
the Salic law ? 


56, Invasion of France? Battle of Crecy ? Why especially interesting ? 
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57, Edward next took Calais (kal'is), after a siege of 
nearly twelve months; and, having expelled all the inhabit- 
ants, peopled it anew with English, thus making | , 
it in fact an English city. He also made it an Pr 
emporium for the four chief commodities of his kingdom— 
wool, leather, tin, and lead. By this policy he was the 
means of preserving 
this city, regarded 


ries. While Edward 
was thus engaged, 
the Scottish people 
rallied for the resto- 
ration of their in- 
dependence, and 
again placed David 
Bruce upon the throne, who, invading England, was defeated 
and taken prisoner in the battle of Neville’s Cross, near 
Durham (1346). : 

58. This victory was in some measure due to the activity 
and heroism of Queen Philippa, who, previous to the action, 


costume. (Time of Hdward IIL.) 


nearly two thousand years before the battle of Crecy. They were also used 
in various forms in India; and in the eighth century by the Saracens. The 
invention of gunpowder is generally attributed to Friar Bacon, who, in 1270, 
announced its composition ; but it was not until 1320 that the proper mode of 
making it was understood. ‘The application of gunpowder to projectile 
warfare, and the use of cannon became general in Europe during the four- 
teenth century. Artillery is also said to have been used by Henry IIL, of 
England, in 1267, and by the Spaniards in 1280. But it is held by those well 
qualified to judge that the first unquestionable testimony of the employment 
of cannon is in 1338, under Edward II1.”’—Zneyclopedia Britannica, 


57, Capture of Calais? How did Edward treat the inhabitants? Further history 
of the city? What led to the battle of Neville’s Cross? (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 

58, To what was this victory due? What was done by Queen Philippa? What 
ernel act did she prevent ? 


9 
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rode through the ranks of the army, exhorting every man 
to do his duty in repelling the invaders of their country. 
Pailin. Having caused David to be lodged in the Tower, 

she joined her husband before Calais, arriving 
in time to prevent the commission by him of a most ruth- 
less act of cruelty ; for he ordered to execution six of the 
citizens of Calais, who had been sent, on his demand, to 
make a formal surrender of the city; but was moved from 
his revengeful purpose by the earnest supplications of his 
brave and noble queen. 

59. A truce was concluded a short time afterward between 
the French and English monarchs, which was protracted by 
—____) a dreadful plague, called the black death, that 

Black Death. 

: swept away many thousands of the people, not only 
in England, but in most of the other countries of Europe. * 
This dreadful pestilence first made its appearance in Asia ; 
and so frightful were its ravages, especially among the lower 
orders of the people, that in some places scarcely enough of 
the inhabitants remained alive to till the ground. Above 
50,000 persons are said to have perished by it in the city of 
London alone. ‘The brute creation also suffered from its 
destructive virulence, vast numbers of cattle dying from the 
wide-spread contagion (1349). 

60. Philip, king of France, having been succeeded by 
John (1350), and the country being distracted by factious 
Ay ag dissensions, Edward, at the expiration of the 
Black Prince. : E : 

Le truce, resolved again to assert his claim to the 
French throne. Accordingly, the Black Prince sailed to the 
Garonne (gah-ron') with a fleet of three hundred vessels, 


* This terrible epidemic broke out in China, and carried off, it is said, 
twenty-four millions of the inhabitants. It appeared in Italy in 1346, and 
spread thence into France, Spain, Germany, and England ; also, later, into 
Sweden and Norway; and in 13851 it frightfully desolated Russia and 
Poland. 


59, What truce was agreed upon? How protracted? The Great Plague ? 
60, What led to another invasion of France? Describe it, 
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containing a large army, with which he invaded the south 
of France, and, meeting with no opposition, committed the 
most dreadful ravages, reducing towns and villages to ashes, 
and laying waste the country wherever his march extended. 
At the same time, the king himself made a similar incursion 
from Calais; but John kept at a distance, not deeming his 
forces sufficient to risk a battle (1355). 

61. The next year, the Black Prince, encouraged by the 
success of the previous campaign, proceeding from Guienne 
with an army of about 12,000 
men, penetrated into the heart 
of France ; but at Poitiers (pot- 
térz') found himself unexpectedly 
confronted by a splendidly 
equipped force of 60,000 men, 
commanded by John in person. 
Unable to retreat, and unwilling 
to risk an engagement with an 
army so greatly superior to his 
own, he offered to restore all his 
conquests and to give up the war, 
on condition that he might be 
permitted an honorable retreat, 
but, the French king declining 
every proposal except that of unconditional surrender, a 
battle ensued, which, owing to the skill and valor of the 
Black Prince, resulted in the entire overthrow of the French, 
John himself being made a prisoner (1356).* 


KING JOHN, OF FRANCE. 


* “This memorable victory was obtained on the 19th of September, 1356, 
without the loss of one person of distinction among the English ; whereas 
the principal noblemen of France fell in the contest. Two dukes, nineteen 
counts, five thousand men-at-arms, and about eight thousand infantry are 
said to have been killed on the side of the French. Two thousand men-at- 
arms were taken prisoners, among whom, besides John, King of France, 
were three princes of the blood, the Archbishop Sens, the Counts of 
Estampes, Vaudemont, and many other noblemen.’’—Spencer, 


61, How was the battle of Poitiers caused ? Describe it. 
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62. In accordance with the manners of the times, John 
was treated by his conqueror with the most chivalric court- 
esy and respect. He was, however, kept in captivity at 
London till ransomed by his subjects (1360), when he re- 
sumed the throne ; but, subsequently, not being able to ful- 
fill the terms of his release, he returned to London, where 
he died a short time afterward (1364). Under his successor, 
Charles, 
the war 
was re- 
newed be- 
tween the 
two coun- 
tries ; but 
Kdward 
gained no 
(aie; perma- 
i) ja/pnent ad- 
v/ vantage, 
although 
the Black 
Prince 
displayed 
all the 

MILITARY ACCOUTERMENTS OF THE BLACK PRINCE, SUSPENDED OVER qualities 

HIS TOMB AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. of an able 

and en- 

terprising general. The prince was generally very humane ; 

but the town of Limoges (Je-mdézh'), which had received very 

many benefits from him, having revolted and taken part with 

his enemies, he was so exasperated at the ingratitude of its 

inhabitants, that on its capture he cruelly caused three thou- 
sand of them to be put to the sword (1370). 
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62, How was John treated? Why did he return to London? His death? When 
was the war renewed ? With what result ? How was Limoges treated ? 
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63, These events terminated his military career. He 
returned to England, and, after six years 
of painful and lingering sickness, caused 
by incessant toil and exposure, died uni- 
versally esteemed, not only for his hero- 
ism and skill as a military commander, 
but for the generosity, moderation, and 
amiability which shed still greater lus- 
ter on his character (1376). The king 
survived him only a year, expiring in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, after a 
reign of more than fifty years (1377). 

64, Edward III. was a wise and pow- 
erful monarch, popular not only for his 
military success and prudent adminis- 
tration, but for his many personal ac- 
complishments. He took no important 
steps without consulting parliament, epwarp, Brack Prince. 
refused to pay the tribute to Rome to eee en 
which John had submitted, and so greatly encouraged trade 
that he has been called the ‘‘ Father of English ~~ ———__ 
commerce.” Wool was the chief article of ex- 
port, and an extensive trade was carried on with 
the ports of the Baltic. During this reign, also, com- 
menced the FIRST ERA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE—the earliest 
work in prose, the Travels of Sir John Mande- | 
ville, being published about 1360. The famous 2 
John Wickliffe * and the poets Chaucer (chaw'ser) and Gower 
also flourished during a part of this reign. 


| 
| Character of 
| Edward III. 


Literature. 


.* “John Wickliffe’s name is first mentioned in the year 1360, in a contro- 
versy with the different orders of friars. He was educated at Oxford, where 
he took his degree of doctor of divinity. He was so eminent for his parts, 


63. Further history of the Black Prince? His character? Death of Edward III. ? 
64, Character of Edward III.? What was he called, and why? What is said of 
trade? Literature? What authors are mentioned ? 
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65. Edward III. was succeeded by his grandson Richard, 
son of the Black Prince, a youth eleven years of age; and, 


at the request of the House of Commons, a 
merge, | council was appointed by the Lords to adminis- 
ter the government, which was presided over by 
the three uncles of the king, among whom John of Gaunt,* 
Duke of Lancaster, exercised the chief authority. Hostili- 
ties were carried on in France, but little was effected in 
consequence of the prudent measures of the French king, 
Charles the Wise (Charles V.). Scotland, under its king, 
Robert II., the first of the Stuarts, was in close alliance with 
France, and hence shared in the war. 

66. To defray the expenses thus incurred, parliament 
imposed an unusual tax of three groats on every person, 
male and female, above fifteen years of age; and this, added 


learning, and fine genius, that the Archbishop of Canterbury, haying founded 
a new college, made him the rector. Wickliffe’s behavior in his situation 
gave universal satisfaction. On the death of his patron he was remoyed to 
the living of Sutterworth, in the diocese of Lincoln ; and it was there that 
he first published in his sermons and writings his doctrines. Gregory XL., 
hearing of this new religion, dispatched an order to the Bishop of London to 
apprehend and examine Wickliffe and send his deposition to Rome. But 
these orders were not easy to execute, the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl 
Marshall having openly declared they would not suffer Wickliffe to be impris- 
oned. The prelate was obliged to content himself with summoning Wickliffe 
before him in St. Paul’s Church, where there was a vast concourse of people 
to hear the examination. The Duke of Lancaster and Lord Perey accom- 
panied the reformer, assuring him that there was no danger, and that he 
might make his defense with courage before men who were mere ignoramuses 
in comparison tohim, <A violent altercation took place betwixt Percy and the 
bishop ; the former insisting that Wickliffe should sit, the latter that he should 
stand, during the examination. The examination became so violent that the 
assembly broke up abruptly, and no further attempt was afterward made to 
prosecute Wickliffe. He retired to his living at Sutterworth, where he died in 
the year 1384.; His followers were called Lollards, and rapidly increased after 
his death.’’— Kings of England. 
* John of Gaunt, or Ghent, was so called from the place of his birth. 


65, By whom was Edward III. succeeded? How was the government administered ? 
What is said of France? Of Scotland ? 
66. What caused an insurrection ? What incensed Wat Tyler ? 
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to the miseries which the lower orders of the people suffered 
from the unjust laws of the period, produced an insurrec- 
tion. The immediate occasion of the outbreak 
2 ‘ ‘ ' a ‘ Wat Tyler. 

was the indignity with which a young maiden, Wet tye 
the daughter of one Wat Tyler (or Wat, the tiler), was 
treated by one of the brutal tax-gatherers. This outrage 
so incensed her father that he struck 
the ofticer dead with his hammer, and, 
being joined by his friends and neigh- 
bors, raised a revolt, placing himself 
at the head of the insurgents (1381). 

67. The mutinous_ populace, 
amounting to 100,000 men, assembled 
at Blackheath, near London, under 
their leaders Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw. They were still further ex- 
cited by one John Ball, an itinerant 
preacher, who inflamed their minds 
by depicting the wrongs which were 
inflicted upon them by the wealthy 
classes, in depriving them of their 
natural right to liberty and an equal 4 
share in the government.* ‘Thus in- spwarp mi. (From portrait. 
censed, they broke into the city, Painted Chamber, Westminster.) 
burned the palaces and mansions of the nobles, plundered 
the warehouses, and murdered the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and many other persons of distinction (1381). 

68. The king having entered upon a conference with Wat 


* He took the following lines as the text of his harangues : 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Where was then the Gentleman ? 


67. What was done by the insurgents? By whom were they led? Who was 
John Ball? What part did he take in the insurrection? What was the effect of his 
preaching ? 

68, How was Tyler killed? What course did Richard pursue? What made him 
unpopular ? What were the demands of the lower orders ? What is said of serfdom ? 
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Tyler, the latter, it is said, acted with so much insolence 
that Walworth, the mayor of London, struck him with his 
sword, whereupon Tyler was immediately dispatched by 
others of the king’s retinue.* Richard, in order to quell 
the mutiny, acceded to the demands of the insurgents, and 
they accordingly dispersed ; but the nobility having raised a 
large army, the ringleaders were apprehended and executed, 
and the concessions of the king were annulled (1381). This 
made Richard very unpopular with the lower orders, for 
their demands had been reasonable and just. The most 
important was, that villanage, a condition of slavery, should 
be abolished, the people paying a fixed rent for their lands, 
instead of being bound to do such services as their feudal 
lords might require. Serfdom, however, continued to exist 
in England for more than four centuries after these events. 


* “The next morning, Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and John Ball, and the 
worst part of their associates, to the number of some twenty thousand, were 
suddenly come upon, at Smithfield, by the king, who was riding that way with 
about sixty followers. On seeing the king, Wat Tyler commanded his men 
to remain quiet while he went forward to speak to him; accordingly he 
spurred his horse, and came so close to the king that his horse’s head nearly 
touched him; during the conference, which was very brief, the tyler having 
demanded the king’s sword from a squire who bore it, and being refused, 
swore, in a violent passion, ‘he would haye his head before he eat again ;’ the 
king, growing angry, said to the Mayor of London, William Walworth, who 
at that moment advanced with twelve of the aldermen and principal citizens, 
who were armed under their robes, ‘Lay hands on him.’ Upon this, Wal- 
worth drew a kind of cimeter (a short and broad back sword, being toward 
the point like a Turkish cimeter), which he wore, and struck the tyler such a 
blow on the head that felled him to his horse’s feet. When he was down he 
was surrounded on all sides, so that his men could not see him, and one of 
the king’s squires, called John Standwick, leaped from his horse, and draw- 
ing a handsome sword thrust it into his belly, and this killed him. The king 
certainly hazarded much by this action, but it turned out fortunate, for 
when the tyler was on the ground he left his attendants, ordering not one to 
follow him. He rode up to these rebellious fellows, and said to them, ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, what are you about? You shall have no other captain but me; I am 
your king ; remain peaceable.” When the greater part of them heard these 


words they were quite ashamed, and those inclined to peace began to slip 
away.’’—Froissart, 
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69. Richard, although displaying so much spirit and 
courage in these times of disturbance, was afterward char- 
acterized by indolence and a want of judgment [ aneastie, 

‘ . E Lancaster. 

and capacity. He quarreled with the great ofti- 

cers and distinguished nobles of his court, and gave his entire 
confidence to unworthy favorites. He had banished his 
cousin Henry, son of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, for 
being concerned in a duel; and, 
on the death of the duke, pro- 
ceeded to dispossess Henry of his 
estates and annex them to those 
of the crown. Henry, however, 
taking advantage of Richard’s ab- 
sence in Ireland, landed in Eng- 
land with a small force; and so 
unpopular had the king become 
that the invader was received 
with great joy by the people, and 
was soon joined by a force of 
60,000 men. 

70. Richard, deserted by 
every one, after wandering for 
some time among the 
mountains of Wales, 
RIcHARD u. (Jerusalem Chamber, was at last obliged to 

Weatepincer Asiey-) surrender himself, and was car- 
ried a prisoner to the tower of London. With the most 
abject pusillanimity, he resigned the crown to Henry, and 
was formally deposed by Parliament, who placed Henry on 
the throne (1399). Richard, according to the English his- 


Richard 
Deposed. 


69, What was the subsequent conduct of the king? What was done by Henry of 


Lancaster ? How was he received by the people ? 
70. Further history of Richard ? How aid the parliament proceed ? Fate of Rich- 


ard? What is said of Wickliffe? Of Chaucer? 
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torians, died of starvation* after a few months’ imprison- 
ment (1400). During this reign, 


=}, Wickliffe;} calledby 
Literature. 
iterate, | some the ‘‘ Morning 


Star of the Reformation,” trans- 
lated the Bible. He and his doc- 
trines were much favored by John 
of Gaunt. Chaucer, { styled the 
«Father of English Poetry,” who 
wrote the celebrated poem, ‘The 
Canterbury Tales,” was a follower 
of Wickliffe. 


CHAUCER. 


STATE OF SOCIETY UNDER THE PLANTAGENETS. 


71. The most important of all the changes that took place 
during this period was the institution of the House of Com- 


Mags Charts, | MONS. It gave the death-blow to the feudal sys- 


tem by conferring upon the vassal some of the 
political rights enjoyed by his superior. The English mon- 
archs constantly sought to evade the provisions of Magna 
Charta, but without success; for no less than thirty-eight 
times were they compelled to ratify it. By this great fun- 


* The French historians state that he was murdered by violent means; but 
some of the Scotch writers assert that he escaped from confinement and fled 
to the Western Isles of Scotland; and there being recognized, he was carried 
to the court of the Scottish king, where he lived for some years, and died at 
Stirling in 1419. 

+ Wickliffe (or Wycliffe) advocated many of the doctrines which were 
afterward preached by Luther and his followers in the sixteenth century. 
His disciples were called Lollards. He died in 1384. 

} Chaucer was born in 1828, it is supposed, and died a short time after the 
deposition of Richard IT., in 1400. His poems are characterized by vigor 
and fertility of imagination, and great dramatic power. His prose writings 
have also very superior merit. 


71, The House of Commons? Effect of its establishment? Successive confirma- 
tions of Magna Charta? What did it protect ? What was fully established ? 
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damental law, private property and personal liberty were 
equally protected, it being clearly provided that the king 
could levy no money without the consent of Parliament. 
This clause, sometimes omitted in the ratification of the 
Charter, was fully established during the reign of Edward I. 

72. Trial by jury, during this period, took the place of 
the ‘‘judicial combat” of the Normans. The Great Char- 
ter prescribed ‘‘the legal judgment of his peers” [rialby Jury. 

: Trial by Jury. 
as necessary for the condemnation of one accused 
of crime; but in the reign of Henry II., a person unwilling 
to risk a judicial combat might refer the case to four knights 
chosen by the sheriff, who, in their 
turn, selected twelve more. Inthe 
reign of Henry III., the employ- 
ment of twelve jurors to decide 
cases was often resorted to; but 
these were witnesses as well as 
judges, and it was not until some 
time afterward that jurymen were 
made exclusively judges, deciding 
the case solely on the testimony * ““O"% 0° CARTES. 2 GENTER 
of others. 

73, Although so much had been accomplished toward lay- 
ing the foundation of English liberty, the condition of the 
common people was very little improved. <A degrading sys- 
tem of serfdom continued to exist. Slaves were | 
bought and sold at the fairs, and it is said that 
the price of a man was less than that paid for a horse.* 
The modes of living among the higher classes had, however, 


* “Of the two millions of human beings who inhabited England in the 
reign of John, a very large number, probably nearly half, were in a state of 
slavery. Those who are disposed to listen to tales about ‘ Merrie England’ 
and ‘the good old times’ should remember this fact. At the commencement 


72, Trial by jury ? Of what did it take the place? What were the jurors at first ? 
73. Serfdom ? Modes of living among the higher classes? What means of com- 
fort were introduced ? Improvement in the dwellings? Furniture ? 
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become more refined. Glass windows, vessels of earthen- 
ware, the use of coal for fire and of candles for light enlarged 
| their means of comfort; the appearance of 
Born al their dwellings was improved by the substitu- 
tion of tiles for straw thatch. The furniture was still scanty 
and uncouth. 

74, The costume of the period was curious and fantastic. 
Long pointed shoes, with the toes fastened to the knees or 


LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES. (Froissart.) 


the girdle ; stockings of different colors; a coat half blue 
or black, half white, with trousers reaching scarcely to the 
knees, were some of the most prominent peculiarities in the 
tatane. | dress of the fine gentleman. The ladies wore 

party-colored tunics, very short tippets, small 
caps, and girdles ornamented with gold and silver, in which 
they carried two small swords. Their trains were very long ; 
and their head-dresses towered sometimes two feet above 


of true English history we start with the laborers in abject wretchedness. 
The narrative of the changes in their social and political positions thencefor- 
ward to modern times is certainly a history of progressive amelioration, 
though lamentably slow and imperfect.’’— Creasy. 


74. Costume? Dress of the gentlemen? Of the ladies? 
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their heads, and were decked at the summit with waving 
ribbons of various colors. 

75. Wool was the most important article of commerce ; 
and in this traffic the king himself did not disdain to take 
part. On this account Edward III. was called by ->———— 
his French rival, in derision, the ‘‘ Royal wool- __Sommere. 
merchant.” This, with the other commodities, was sold prin- 
cipally to the German traders, who imported gold, silver, 
silks, wines, spices, and other luxuries in return. Agricul- 
ture was carried on in a very rude manner, being left to 
the lowest classes; although Edward I. had the wisdom to 
insert in a 
book of 
laws, is- 
sued dur- 
ing his 
relgn, a 
series of 
directions 
as to the manner of tilling the soil. Horticulture received 


considerable attention, every house of the better class hav- 


ing a garden or “ pleasance ;” while the monas- : 
teries had besides a ‘‘herberie,” or physic gar- iad a 
den, attached to them, for the growth of herbs used in 
medicines. 

76. Science made some progress during this period. 
Roger Bacon applied the learning which he had acquired at 
Oxford to the discovery of useful knowledge. He sien 
made many important discoveries, wrote many 
scientific treatises, and invented various mathematical and 
philosophical instruments. His wonderful knowledge made 
the people regard him as a magician ; and he was conse- 
quently thrown into prison, where he was kept many years. 


HATS AND CAPS. 


75, Traffic in wool? The German traders? Agriculture? Horticulture? 
76, Science? Roger Bacon? Astrology ? To what did its cultivation lead ? 
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Astrology was the favorite study of these times, not only in 
England but in most other countries of Europe. The 
astrologer was supposed to be able to foretell future events 
by observing the appearances of the heavenly bodies ; and 
it was a long time before the futility of this pretense was 
discovered. The constant observations of the astrologers, 
and the construction of instruments required for making 
them, led to improvement in the science of astronomy. 
77. Learning made, nevertheless, but little advancement, 
and was still confined to the clergy; for the attention of 
; the higher classes of the laity was absorbed in 
Learning. ; 2 
— | the pursuits of war and hunting. There were no 
books except such as had been prepared with great expense 
of time and labor in the writing-rooms of the monasteries ; 
and these brought a very 
high price, as much as $200 
being paid for a copy of the 
Bible. ‘Toward the close of 
the period, the English 
mind began to awaken from 
its bondage ; and literature 
sprang into existence, being 
ushered in by those great 
lights—Geoffrey (jefe), 
Chaucer (born 1328, died 
1400), and John Wickliffe 
(born about 1324, died 
1384). The language of 
these writers differs considerably from modern English, and 
is therefore difficult to read. It is called ‘* Middle English,” 
since it comes between the ‘‘ Semi-Saxon,” which preceded it, 


and modern English, which commenced during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 


77, Learning? Books? How were they made? What was their value? Dawn of 


literature ? Chaucer and Wickliffe? Language of the period? Why called Middle 
English ? : 


\\ 
\ 
\\ 
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JOHN WICKLIFFE. 
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1154. 
1164. 
1170. 
1172. 
1189. 
1192. 
1199. 
1208. 
1215. 
1216. 
1219. 
1264. 
1265. 


ee 


1272. 
1278. 
1283. 
1292. 
1296. 
1298. 
1305. 
1307. 
1314. 
1327. 
1330. 
1333. 
1346. 


oe 


1347. 
1349. 
1356. 
1376. 
1377. 
1381. 
1384, 
1399, 


ese 


1400. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION., 


Henry II. Reigned 35 years. 

Constitutions of Clarendon adopted. 
Murder of Thomas @ Becket. 

Conquest of Ireland. 

Ricwarp I. Reigned 10 years. 

Treaty of Richard with Saladin. 

JoHN. Reigned 17 years. 

Murder of Prince Arthur. 

Magna Charta signed. 

Henry III. Reigned 56 years. 

Death of the earl of Pembroke. 

Battle of Lewes. 

House of Commons instituted. 

Battle of Evesham—Death of Leicester. 
Epwarp I. Reigned 85 years. 

Persecution of the Jews. 

Conquest of Wales. 

Baliol placed on the Scottish throne. 

Battle of Dunbar ; Baliol defeated and deposed. 
Battle of Falkirk ; defeat of Wallace. 
Execution of Wallace. 

Epwarp IJ. Reigned 20 years. 

Battle of Bannockburn; the English defeated by Bruce. 
Epwarp III. Reigned 50 years. 

Execution of Roger Mortimer. 

Battle of Halidown Hill; the Scots defeated. 
Battle of Crecy ; the French defeated. 
Battle of Neville’s Cross; the Scots defeated. 
Taking of Calais by the English. 

The Great Plague. 

Battle of Poitiers ; the French defeated. 
Death of the Black Prince. 

Ricwarp II. Reigned 22 years. 
Insurrection under Wat Tyler. 

Death of Wickliffe. 

Invasion by Henry, duke of Lancaster. 

The king taken prisoner and deposed. 

Death of Chaucer. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE PLANTAGENETS. 


Henry II. (Plantagenet.) 
| 


William. Henry. Ricuarp I. Geoffrey. JOHN. 


| 
Prince Arthur. 


Henry III. 


Epwarp I. 
Epwarp II. 


Epwarp III. 


Re ak es) ] al 
Edward William Lionel John of Gaunt * 


(the Black Prince). (died 1335). (Duke of Clarence). (Duke of Lancaster). 


Philippa 
(Married to Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March). 
Ricwarp II. | Henry IV. 
Roger Mortimer. 


| 
Edmund Mortimer 
(born 1392 ; died 1424). 


* There were two other sons of Edward III.: Edmund, Duke of York, 
and Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 

+ Henry was perfectly well aware of the defect of his title to the throne, 
and feared its consequences ; but the true heir was a young child, and it was 
claimed that in such a case Parliament had the right to choose a successor 
belonging to the royal family. Besides, Henry boldly claimed the right of 
conquest. His own defiant words were: ‘‘I am descended by regal line of 
blood coming from the good lord King Henry III., and through that right 
hath God of his grace sent me, with help of my kin and of my friends, to 
recover the realm which was in point to be undone for fault of governance 
and undoing of the laws.’’. The solemn recognition of Parliament which he 
obtained was deemed amply sufficient to annul any defect arising from the 
merely technical right of a young child entirely unfit to reign. 1t caused him, 
however, many sleepless nights, gave him a stormy and troublous reign, and 
led to the long and bloody War of the Roses. 


“Heaven knows, my son, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crooked ways, 
I met this crown.’”’—Shakespeare, Henry IV. (Act IV., Scene IV.). 
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SECTION IV. 


THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 


Extending from the Accession of Henry IV. (1399) to that of Henry 
VII, (1485). 


1. Henry IV., son of John of Gaunt, the fourth son of 
Edward III., had been declared king by parliament; but 
the rightful heir was Hdmund Mortimer, earl of 
March, the great-grandson of Li’onel, the third 
son of Edward III. (see Genealogical Table). 
This prince, a child of nine years, was detained in custody 
at Windsor castle by Henry. A few months after the acces- 
sion of the latter, a conspiracy was formed to restore Richard 
to the throne ; but it failed, and those concerned in it were 
executed (1400). This probably led to the murder of the 
deposed monarch. Henry, in order to protect the Church 
from the danger of heresy, caused severe laws to be passed 
Tits, | against the Lollards ;* and one of them (a clergy- 

man) was condemned and burned at the stake 
(1401). This was the first English subject who was put to 
death on account of his religious opinions. 


Henry IV., 
1399-1413. 


* “Vollardry had its own schools, its own books; and its pamphlets were 
passed everywhere from hand to hand. Women as well as men became the 
preachers of the new sect. Nobles placed themselves openly at the head of 
the cause, and threw open their gates as a refuge for its missionaries. Out of 
the floating mass of opinion that bore the name of Lollardry, one great faith 
gradually evolved itself, a faith in the sole authority of the Bible as a source 
of religious truth. The translation of Wickliffe did its work.’’—Green’s 
English People. 


1, Who was Henry IV.? Who was the rightful heir? Who was Edmund Morti- 
mer? What conspiracy was formed? What is said of the Lollards ? 
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2. Repeated conspiracies formed a striking feature of this 
reign. ‘The most formidable was that excited by the earl of 
Northumberland and his son, Harry Perey, sur- ->————— 
named Hotspur, on account of his fiery on [Beemer 
This young nobleman had acquired great fame during the 
preceding reign by his exploits in a skirmish with the Scots, 
at Otterbourne (1388), on which battle was founded the 
famous ballad of ‘* Chevy Chase.” The 
Percies had also greatly aided Henry in his 
efforts to obtain possession of the kingdom ; 
but afterward, quarreling with him, they 
joined their forces to those of the Scots 
under the earl of Douglas, and to the 
Welsh under Owen Glendower, with the 
object of placing Mortimer on the throne. 
Richard Scrope, archbishop of York, was 
also engaged in the conspiracy. 

3. A terrific battle was fought near 
Shrewsbury (1403); but the rebels were 
defeated, and Percy, their brave leader, 
was slain. The king and his son took part 
in the battle, and signalized themselves by 
their feats of strength and daring. Some 
of the conspirators were taken prisoners 
and executed; but the earl of Northumber- ; 
land was pardoned. ‘T'wo years afterward, wenry rv. (From his 
the latter, with the archbishop of York mb in Canterbury 

. c P Cathedral.) 
and others, again rose in rebellion; but 
they were unsuccessful, and the archbishop, with some of the 
other conspirators, was executed (1405). This was the first 
instance in English history of the execution of an archbishop. 
Northumberland escaped into Scotland ; but subsequently, 


2, What formed a striking feature of this reign? What conspiracy under Harry 
Percy ? How had Percy become famous ? What was founded on this battle ? 
3, Battle of Shrewsbury ? Its results? Renewal of the rebellion? The result ? 
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invading England with a hostile force, he was defeated and 
slain. (For places referred to see Progressive Map No. 5.) 

4, The other events of this reign are of little importance. 
Henry IV. died in 1413, having lost many years previously 
the great popularity by means of which he had been enabled 
to obtain the crown.* His reign was beneficial to England ; 
for the Commons acquired a considerable increase of power, 
especially in connection with the granting of supplies for 
the support of the government. He was succeeded by his 
son Henry. 

5. Henry V., during his father’s life, had been noted for 
his riotous and disorderly conduct ; and had, on one occa- 
sion, been committed to prison by the chief- 
justice, whom he had insulted for indicting one 
of his dissolute companions.+ On his accession, 
however, he dismissed his profligate associates, and thor- 
oughly reformed his life, retaining in office the wise minis- 


Henry V., 
1413-22. 


* “ Henry was of middle stature, of regular form, and perfectly skilled in 
all the exercises of arms and chivalry; his countenance was severe rather 
than serene, and his disposition sour, sullen, and reserved ; he possessed a 
great share of courage, fortitude, and penetration ; was naturally imperious, 
though he bridled his temper with a great deal of caution ; superstitious, 
though without the least tincture of virtue and true religion ; and meanly 
parsimonious, though justly censured for want of economy and ill-judged 
profusion. He rose to the throne by perfidy and treason ; and established his 
authority in the blood of his subjects, and died a penitent for his sins, be- 
cause he could no longer enjoy the fruit of his transgressions.’’—Smollett’s 
History of England. 

+ “Then was seen what would never have been expected, the prince 
quiet as a lamb, submitting without a murmur to the judge’s orders, and 
suffering himself to be led to prison like a private person. The judge’s cour- 
age and the prince’s moderation were equally pleasing to the king ; never- 
theless, Henry, who was excessively jealous of his crown, could not help 
giving ear to the people’s insinuations that his son had ill designs against 
him.’’—Rapin’s History of England. 


4, Death of Henry IV.? How was his reign beneficial? His successor ? 
5, For what had Henry V. been noted ? What change took place on his accession ? 
What was his course toward the Lollards ? Who was executed ? 
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ters of his father, including Gascoigne (gas-koin'), the chief- 
justice by whom he had been so fearlessly punished. Among 
his first acts was the persecution of the Lollards, now a 
numerous party ; and their leader, Lord Cobham, with many 
others, was condemned and executed. 

6. Henry, claiming the throne of France, next made 
an attack upon that country, which he hoped to subdue ; 
because, during the lunacy of its king, Charles ->~———— 
VI., it was distracted. by disputes as to who Mena x 
should have the regency. Having taken Har'’fleur, after a 
long siege, he found his army so much reduced that he 
resolved to return to England. On his march to Calais, 
however, he was surprised by the French army at Agincourt, 
and was obliged to risk an engagement, although the enemy’s 
forces were more than four times as numerous as his own. 
The result was very disastrous to the French, 10,000 of 
‘their army being slain, and 14,000 taken prisoners ; while 
the English are said to have lost only forty (1415). Henry 
was not in a condition to take immediate advantage of this 
great victory, and with his prisoners returned to England, 
having concluded a truce with the enemy.* 

7. Two years afterward, he again invaded France, and 
after some successes made a treaty at Troyes (¢rwah) with 


* “Henry arrived at Dover on the 17th of November; the crowd plunged 
into the waves to meet him, and the conqueror was carried in their arms from 
the vessel to the beach; ithe road to London exhibited one triumphal pro- 
cession. The lords, commous, and clergy, the mayor, aldermen, and citizens, 
conducted him into the capital; tapestry, representing the deeds of his ances- 
tors, lined the walls of the houses; pageants were erected in the streets ; 
sweet wines ran in the conduits ; bands of children tastefully arrayed sang his 
praise, and the whole population seemed intoxicated with joy.’’—Lingard’s 
History of England. 


6, What led to the invasion of France? What town was taken? (Harfleur is a 
seaport near Havre.) Battle of Agincourt? Its results ? 

7. What led to the treaty of Troyes? Situation of Troyes? (See map of France, 
page 74.) What were the terms of the treaty? How was the treaty fulfilled ? Death 
of Henry ? Who was his successor ? 
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the imbecile King Charles, according to which he was to 
marry Charles’s daughter Catharine, to have the present 
administration of the French government, and 
ea on the death of Charles to succeed to the throne 
(1420). The terms of this extraordinary treaty 
were in part fulfilled; and Henry, proclaimed regent of 
France, entered Paris in triumph. His glory was, however, 
of short duration ; for, beg attacked by a fatal malady, he 
expired in the thirty-fifth year of his age and the tenth of 
his reign, 
leaving the 
throne to his 
son Henry, 
then an infant 
less than one 
year old 
(1422). 

8. The pre- 
mature death 
of Henry V. 
was a great 
loss to the 
kingdom ; for 


wv. WAR-SHIPS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. his abilities, 
both as a 

man and a soldier, were of a very high order; and, 
though his ambition was excessive, it was unalloyed with 
Ohare | those vices by which that passion is so, often 
stained. The personal appearance and manners 

of the king were such as became his exalted character and 
station, and he excelled in all warlike and manly exercises. * 


* fe 


nm 


*“ The exterior figure of this great prince, as well as his deportment, 
was engaging ; his stature was somewhat above the middle size, his counte- 


©. 


8, Loss occasioned by the death of Henry Y.? What is said of his character ? 
His personal appearance ? The Lancastrian princes ? 
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None of the princes of the house of Lancaster ventured to 
impose taxes without the consent of parliament ; and so far 
their imperfect title to the throne favored the progress of 
political freedom in England. 

9. At the commencement of the reign of Henry VI., 
parliament appointed the duke of Bedford, elder brother of 
the late king, protector of England, upon whom 
was also conferred by Charles VI. the regency of cert ni 
France. The French king, however, died a few 
months afterward ; and his son, Charles VII., an energetic 
and popular prince, boldly asserted his claim to the French 
throne, and was crowned at Poitiers. A war of many years 
ensued, under the conduct of Bedford, who was not only an 
accomplished prince, but a most skillful general and states- 
man. In order to divert the power of Scotland from the 
support of Charles, the Scottish king, James I.,* who had 
been for several years a prisoner in England, was restored to 
the throne of his ancestors. 

10, After several campaigns, which, though indecisive, 
had reduced Charles to very great distress, Bedford resolved 


nance beautiful, his limbs genteel and slender, but full of vigor; and he 
excelled in all warlike and manly exercises. He possessed many eminent 
virtues ; and if we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or rank it, as 
the vulgar are inclined to do, among his virtues, they were unstained by any 
considerable blemish. His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in 
the field. The boldness of his enterprises was no less remarkable than his 
personal valor in conducting them. Hehad the talent of attaching his friends 
by his affability, and of gaining his enemies by address and clemency.”— 
Hume’s History of England. 

* This prince, in a voyage to France, whither he had been sent to save 
him from the wicked wiles of his uncle, the duke of Albany, who had seized 
the government of Scotland, was taken by the English, and was detained for 
nineteen years a prisoner in England. He was treated kindly, educated with 
eare, and during his captivity wrote several beautiful poems. 


9. Who was appointed protector? What followed the death of Charles VI. of 
France ? What is said of Bedford ? James I. of Scotland? (See Note.) 
10, What led to the siege of Orleans? Describe it. Who was Joan of Arc ? 
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to invade the south of France; and with tiis object laid 
siege to Orleans (map, page 74), a city which was loyal to the 
———— French monarch. This siege was continued for 
pene S| many months, and the French had given up all 
hope of successfully repelling their assailants, when their deliy- 
erance was effected by one of the most extraordinary occur- 
rences recorded in history. Joan of Arc (French, Jeanne 
d’Arc), a simple peasant girl, had been told of a prophecy 
to the effect that France could only be delivered from its 
enemies by a virgin; and the idea became impressed upon 
her mind that to herself had been divinely committed the 
task of effecting this great object.* 

11. She soon induced others to believe in the truth of her 
mission, among them the king himself and his chief officers, 
and was admitted into Orleans, arrayed in armor, and pro- 
vided with a train of attendants. Under her leadership the 
French seemed to be inspired with almost superhuman cour- 
age ; and the English, struck with terror, were soon obliged 
to raise the siege (1429). She next urged the king to march 
to Rheims (reemz), in order to assume the crown of his 
ancestors according to the accustomed rites ; and, this being 
triumphantly achieved, she demanded to be dismissed, con- 
sidering her mission at an end. 

12. The French, however, selfishly detained her; and a 
short time afterward she fell into the power of the English, 
who cruelly caused her to be burned to death in the market- 
place of Rouen (r00'en), on a charge of sorcery and impiety 


* Joan of Are was born in the little village of Domremy, between Cham- 
pagne and Lorraine ; and for some time, during her solitary walks, she said 
she had heard strange voices urging her to go on her mission. Frightened 
at first, she was reassured by the strong conviction, as she said, that the voices 
were those of angels ; and she felt she ought not to disobey them, as being 
the messengers of God. 


11, How was the sicge of Orleans raised ? What was then done by Joan of Arc? 
What did she then demand ? Where are Orleans and Rheims ? (Map, page 74.) 
12, Further history of the Maid of Orleans? Of the English invasion ? 
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(1431).* But nothing was gained by this ruthless execu- 
tion of the ‘“‘ Maid of Orleans.” The duke of Bedford died 
(1435), and Charles was enabled to re-enter Paris, after 
having been excluded from it for twenty years (1437). The 
English continued to suffer defeat, until finally this long war 
was interrupted by a truce which lasted six years (1444). 

13. Henry, on arriving at the age of majority, showed 
neither the capacity nor the disposition to take control of the 
government, which, since the death of Bedford, | 
had been administered by the duke of Glouces- 
ter, the king’s uncle, and by Cardinal Beaufort, |. 
his guardian. ‘Through the influence of the latter, the king 
married Margaret of Anjou,t one of the most beautiful and 
accomplished princesses of the age, and well suited by the 
masculine energy of her character to supply the defects and 


Margaret 
of Anjou. 


* “ When she felt the flames rising around her, she besought. the priest 
who attended her to leave her. The cardinal of Winchester, and even the 
bishop of Beauvais, who had been her bitterest enemy, could not conceal their 
emotion. After her death two of the judges who had condemned her ex- 
claimed, ‘ Would that our souls were where we believe hers is!’ and Fressart, 
the secretary of Henry VI., said as he left the place of execution, ‘ We are 
all lost ; we have burned a saint !’ ’’—Guizot’s History of France. 

+ “This heroic woman, whose name bears so distinguished a place in the 
annals of England, was the daughter of René, titular king of Sicily, and 
niece of the queen of France ; she is described by contemporary chroniclers 
as possessing ‘rare perfections alike of mind and body.’ Courageous, enter- 
prising, and reflecting, she was born for dominion ; and, although extraordi- 
nary reverses and misfortunes attended her eventful life, she never for an 
instant quailed or forgot her high estate ; but, equally great in power and in 
sorrow, maintained to the last her dearly-bought title of the heroine of Anjou, 
England’s warrior queen. Married at the early age of fifteen to Henry VI., a 
man whose character was most singularly opposed to her own, she soon dis- 
covered his utter incapacity for government ; and, aroused by the intrigues 
of the duke of York and his faction, who, presuming on the timidity and 
want of firmness of the ‘ priest-like Henry,’ were gradually working his ruin, 
she boldly took upon herself the care of the state, and supplied by her energy 
and talent the qualities which were wanting in her husband,’’—ZHistorical 
Characters. 


13, Character of the king? Whom did he marry? Her character? Terms of the 
marriage treaty ? (For location of Maine and Anjou, see map, page 74.) 
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weaknesses of her husband (1445). By the terms of the mar- 
riage treaty, Margaret’s father, the duke of Anjou, was to 
receive from the English king a large sum of money and the 
cession of Maine and Anjou, provinces which had been con- 
quered by the English at great cost of life and treasure. 

14, The protector Gloucester having violently opposed 
this treaty, became an object of great dislike to Margaret, 
and through her contrivance was arrested on a charge of 
treason. Previous to the day appointed for his trial, he was 
found dead in his bed; and the duke of Suffolk, a favorite 
of the queen’s, was chosen his successor, as the king by his 
increased imbecility had become entirely unfit to administer 
the government. ‘The duke of York was succeeded as regent 
of France by another of Margaret’s favorites, the duke of 
Somerset, under whom the English lost all their French 
possessions except Calais (1451). 

15, The death of the virtuous duke of Gloucester, gen- 
erally styled by the people ‘‘the good duke Humphrey,” 
together with the disgraceful losses of territory in France, 
caused intense popular indignation against the queen and 
her minister Suffolk. The latter was impeached by the 
Commons, and the king, to save his life, banished him from 
the kingdom ; but on his passage to France he was seized by 
order of his enemies and executed. The misconduct of the 
government also led to an insurrection of the lower orders 
under a leader named Jack Cade; but it was soon put down, 
Cade being slain (1450). 

16. The total incapacity of the king, and the disorders 
which it occasioned in the government, induced many of the 
people to favor the claims of Richard, duke of York, to the 


14, What was the conduct of the queen toward Gloucester ? What is said of his 
death ? His successor? Who became regent of France ? ; 

15, What made the queen and her minister unpopular ? What happened to Suffolk ? 
What insurrection broke out? How did it end ? 

16, Richard, duke of York—his claim to the throne? His character? What office 
did he obtain ? How displaced ? 
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throne, in right of his descent from the third son of Edward 
Ill. Richard was a man of vigor and ability, and, though 
greatly disliked by the queen, had obtained the appointment 
of Protector of the Realm, in opposition to his rival the 
duke of Somerset, the favorite of the queen and her party. 
The latter, however, afterward triumphed, and Richard was 
compelled to resign his office. 

17. Richard and his adherents then raised an army, osten- 
sibly for the redress of grievances ; and in the battle of St. 
Albans defeated the royalists, and took the king ie 
prisoner (1455). This was the first conflict in | Warofthe 

st Roses. 

that great civil war styled the ‘‘ War of the | 

Roses” (from the badges worn by the respective parties, 
the Lancastrians wearing a red rose 
and the Yorkists a white rose)—a war 
which lasted thirty years, and was 
signalized by twelve pitched battles ; 
which deluged England with blood, 
and in which the ancient nobility of 
the kingdom were almost annihilated. 

18. The next year after the bat- 
tle of St. Albans the king was re- 
stored to his authority ; but the con- 
test soon broke out with increased 
fury, and in the battle of North- 
ampton (1460) the king was de- 
feated and taken prisoner by the earl 
of Warwick (commonly called, from 
subsequent events, the ‘ king- 
maker”’).* After the battle of Northampton the duke of 


* Richard Neyille, earl of Warwick, was the most powerful of England’s 
feudal barons. His vassals formed a vast army ; and so numerous were his 


ARCHER, (Fifteenth Century.) 


17. What led to the battle of St. Albans? What civil war was then commenced ? 
Its duration and consequences ? The badges of the respective parties ? 

18, What events followed the battle of St. Albans? Where is St. Albans? (Map, 
page 41.) Northampton? (Progressive Map No. 5.) 
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York was proclaimed the lawful successor of Henry; and 
Edward, the son of Henry and Margaret, was excluded from 
the throne. ‘The administration of the government was, 
meanwhile, to be committed to the duke of York. 

19. The queen fled to Scotland, and afterward, with the 
aid of the northern barons, raised a large 
army, with which, in the battle of Wake- 
field, she defeated the duke of York, who 
was taken prisoner and put to death with 
great ignominy. By the order of Mar- 
garet his head was cut off and fixed on 
the gates of York, with a paper crown 
upon it, in derision of his claim to roy- 
alty. Other cruelties were perpetrated 
by the victorious Lancastrians. A few 
weeks after this, Margaret defeated the 
earl of Warwick in the second battle of 
St. Albans, and thus regained possession 
of the king ; but Edward, son of the late 
duke of York, joining his forces with 

arcuer. (Fifteenth those of Warwick, compelled her to re- 
Gadiee) treat, and, triumphantly entering London, 
was proclaimed king,.under the title of Edward IV. (1461). 

20. This virtually ended the reign of Henry VI.—a 
monarch who commenced life with the most splendid pros- 
pects, inheriting not only his father’s extensive 
dominions in England and France, but the love 
and admiration with which the martial glory 
of that prince had inspired the English people. With an 


Character | 
of Henry VI. 


retainers that he is said to have feasted daily, at his various manors and 
castles, upward of 30,000 persons, while the whole population of the king- 
dom is estimated to have been at that time only about two and a half millions. 
Warwick was the duke of York’s brother-in-law. 


19, What did the queen do? Battle of Wakefield? (Where is Wakefield ?) What 
followed it? Where was Warwick defeated ? How did Edward IV. become king? 
20, What is said of Henry VI.? His character? Of what was he the founder ? 
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inoffensive disposition, and many virtues that might have 
adorned a private station, his unfitness for the exercise of 
regal sway, especially in so stormy a period, plunged the 
nation into a civil war, during the progress of which he 
became the mere sport of fortune, tossed to and fro by the 
contending parties. As the founder of Eton College, and 
of Kings College * at Cambridge, he has, however, left some 
claim to the respect and gratitude of posterity. t+ 

21. Young Edward had acquired the throne chiefly 
through the exertions of Warwick, and his character and 
talents were such as enabled him to retain it. 
He was bold, active, and enterprising, and pur- 
sued his enemies with the most unrelenting venge- 
ance. Queen Margaret was, however, not entirely subdued. 
She succeeded in collecting an army of 60,000 men in the 
northern counties, with which she encountered the forces of 
Edward and Warwick, in the terrific battle of Tow’ton ; but 
was totally defeated, nearly one-half of her entire army being 
slain, either in the battle or the pursuit, Edward having 
issued orders that no quarter should be given (1461). 

22. Margaret having fled with her husband into Scotland, 


Edward IV., 
1461-83. 


* The chapel of Kings College is a very beautiful specimen of Gothic 
architecture—so beautiful, indeed, that it is said Sir Christopher Wren, the 
renowned architect, went once every year to contemplate it. It presents the 
appearance of being cut out of a solid mass of stone, so exquisite is the har- 
mony as well as the finish of the work. 

+ “His stature was rather above the middle standard, his limbs slim and 
well-formed, his countenance mild and benevolent, and, but for his unhappy 
mental malady, and his many troubles, which began even in his early days 
and wrought premature decay, he would have been thought well-favored. 
He was studious, inoffensive, and devout, a lover of justice, and an enemy to 
cruelty and the shedding of blood; and, although by the weakness of his 
intellect he was but in title a king, his blameless private life claimed for him 
respect and commiseration.’’—Kings of England. 


21, What was the character of Edward? What did Queen Margaret do? Battle of 
Towton? Whereis Towton? (See Progressive Map No. 4.) 

22, Whither did the queen flee? What was done by parliament? What other 
effort was made by Margaret? Its result? What became of Henry VI. ? 
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Edward returned to London ; and a parliament being sum- 
moned, his title to the throne was solemnly recognized and 
confirmed. Three years afterward, Margaret made another 
effort to recover her lost kingdom, with a small army 
obtained from Louis XI. of France ; but she was defeated 
in two battles, and with great difficulty succeeded in making 
her escape (1464). Henry, after remaining concealed for a 
year, was at last discovered, and, being delivered into the 
power of Edward, was imprisoned in the Tower. 

23, Edward’s vices, however, and his marriage with 
Elizabeth Gray, a Lancastrian knight’s widow, upon whose 
relatives the infatuated monarch showered all his favors, 
so disgusted the brave and high-spirited Warwick that he 
deserted the cause of Edward and formed an alliance with 
Margaret. After obtaining a supply of men and money from 
the king of France, he landed at Dartmouth ; and so popu- 
lar was the earl that in a few days he collected an army of 
60,000 men, and, having compelled Edward to flee, took the 
imprisoned Henry from the Tower and proclaimed him king. 
This act was ratified by parliament, and the regency was 
intrusted to Warwick and his son-in-law, the duke of Clar- 
ence, brother to Edward IV. (1471). 

24. Disaster soon followed this great victory ; for Edward, 
landing in England with a small force, was soon joined by 
| an immense army, and, regaining possession of 

on London, he once more made the hapless Henry 
____| a prisoner, and marched against Warwick, who 
had taken a position at Bar’net, in the neighborhood of 
London. The king-maker, deserted by his son-in-law, the 
duke of Clarence, who, with a considerable force, went over 
to the Yorkists, was defeated and slain, fighting on foot and 
in the thickest of the engagement (1471). 


23, What offended Warwick ? What was the consequence? Where is Dartmouth ? 
(See Progressive Map No. 4.) What did Warwick accomplish ? 

24, What led to the battle of Barnet? Where is Barnet? The regency ? (See 
map, page 41.) What was the result of the battle ? 
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25. On the same day Margaret landed in Seer with 
her son Edward, and advanced into the country, increasing 
her army as she proceeded. At Tewks’bury, ->————— 
rae, she was SSeS by Edward ; es [_Tevishary 
her army being entirely defeated, she and her son were made 
prisoners. The young prince was cruelly put to death by 
the dukes of Clarence and Gloster, brothers of the king; 
and Margaret herself was imprisoned in the Tower. <A few 
days after the battle, Henry expired in the Tower, according 
to general belief, by the murderous hand of the wicked and 
cruel duke of Gloster. 
Queen Margaret afterward 
found a refuge in France, 
where she died (1482). 

26, All the hopes of the 
Lancastrians were now ex- 
tinguished; 
and Edward, 
being secure 
on the throne, gave him- 
self up to every species of 
vice and debauchery. He 
caused his brother, the 
duke of Clarence, to be 
-put to death on a charge of 

treason, being probably in- 
Sas seca meal ahaa aie t stigated to this crime by 
his younger brother Rich- 
ard, duke of Gloster, a prince noted for his designing char- 
acter and unrelenting ambition.* Edward was about to 


Character of 
Edward IV. 


* “Tn 1478 the Tower was the scene of another event, the interest of which, 
like that attached to the death of Henry VI., is rather enhanced than dimin- 


25. The battle of Tewksbury ? Where is Tewksbury ? (See Progressive Map No. 
4.) Result of battle? Who was put to death? Death of Henry VI.? Of Margaret ? 

26. What was the conduct of Edward? Execution of Clarence? By whom was it 
instigated ? Death of Edward ? 
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engage in a war with France, when he was seized with a 
distemper, of which he died (1483).* 

27. During this reign, the art of printing was introduced 
into England by William Caxton, who, after having acquired 
~ Pantng. a practical knowledge of the art in Holland and 
_______] Germany, returned to his own country and set 
up a printing-press at Westminster. The first book printed 
in England by him was one entitled The Game and Playe 
of Chesse (1474). The types used by him were such as were 
employed in Germany; and all English books continued 
to be printed in such letters (called black-letter) until the 
reign of James I., when they were superseded by the Roman 
characters. King Edward greatly encouraged trade and 
manufactures, particularly in wool. The feudal system, by 
the destruction of the ancient nobility during the War of 
the Roses, almost entirely disappeared. 

28. Edward V., the eldest son of the late king, a youth of 
twelve years, was proclaimed king; and his uncle Richard, 

Se ay duke of Gloster, was appointed Protector. This 
__| artful and wicked prince, obtaining possession of 
the young king and his brother, the duke of York, placed 


ished by the obscurity in which it is enveloped—the imprisonment and extraor- 
dinary end of George, duke of Clarence, the king’s brother; who, accord- 
ing to popular report, terminated his days within the Tower, by drowning in 
a butt of Malmsey. The vaulted room in the Bowyer Tower is the place where 
the supposed assassination is said to have taken place.’’—Bayley’s History of 
the Tower. 

* “Tn his person Edward IV. was one of the handsomest men in England, 
and perhaps in Europe; his noble mien, his free air, his affable carriage, pre- 
possessed every one in his favor; these qualities, joimed to an undaunted 
courage, rendered him extremely popular. He had, however, many vices ; he 
was false, cruel, and vindictive, a slave to his pleasures, and wholly insensible 
to pity and generosity ; indeed, in the words of a contemporary chronicler, 
‘He had no good qualities but courage and beauty.’ ’’—Kings of England, 


27, Art of printing ? William Caxton ? First printed book? Black-letter ? Trade? 
The feudal system ? 

28, Who was proclaimed king ? Who made Protector? What wicked deed did 
Richard perpetrate ? How did he obtain the crown ? 
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them in the Tower, and caused Lord Rivers, their maternal 
uncle, and Lord Hastings, with several other distinguished 
persons, to be executed on a charge of treason. He then 
gave out that the young princes were illegitimate, and con- 
trived that some of his friends should publicly solicit him 
to take the crown, which, with pretended reluctance, he ac- 
cepted. He was then proclaimed king, under the title of 
Richard III. (1483). 

29. The first act of the wicked usurper, Richard III., was 
to destroy the two young princes, who are supposed to have 
been smothered in their beds in the Tower* by ;— 
his orders. The duke of Buckingham, through 
whose assistance he had gained the object of 
his ambition, was loaded with honors; but the duke soon 
became disgusted with the tyranny of Richard, and entered 
into a conspiracy to dethrone him and place Henry Tudor, 
earl of Richmond, on the throne. This prince was a Lan- 
castrian, being descended on his mother’s side from John of 
Gaunt; on his father’s he was grandson of Sir Owen Tudor, 
who had married Catharine, the widow of Henry V. 

30. Buckingham took up arms in Wales, with the expec- 
tation that his accomplices would raise an insurrection in 
other parts of the kingdom; but in this being disappointed, 
he was deserted by his followers, and obliged to conceal 
himself for safety. He was, however, soon discovered ; and 
being brought to the king, was immediately beheaded (1483). 
Richard, everywhere triumphant over his enemies, sum- 
moned a parliament, and obtained from it a recognition of 
his title. In order still further to strengthen it, he resolved 


Richard III., 
1483-85. 


* This part of the Tower, usually ealled the Bloody Tower, forms the 
gateway of the inner ward of the Tower of London. The room over the 
archway is pointed out by tradition as the place of the murder of the two 
princes, from which it derives its name. 


29, His first act as king? Duke of Buckingham? Henry Tudor ? 
30, What befell Buckingham ? What was next done by Richard? Queen Anne ? 
11 
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to espouse his niece Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. ; 
to accomplish which he caused his consort, Anne, to be poi- 
soned. ‘his unfortunate princess was the second daughter 
of the great earl of Warwick, and had been married to Mar- 
garet’s son, the hapless Edward, whom Richard had slain at 
Tewksbury. 

31. These abominable crimes excited universal detesta- 
tion against the usurper; and Henry, earl of Richmond, 


being invited into the kingdom, sailed from Nor- 
Bosworth. 


pene i feet 


GREAT 
TOWER HILL 


Place of Execution. p23 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE TOWER OF LONDON. 
(From a Drawing made between 1681 and 1689 by order of Lord Dartmouth, Governor- 
General of the Ordnance.) 


force. Re-enforcements flocked to him from all parts, as 
he advanced toward Shrewsbury ; and at Bosworth he was 


31, Effect of Richard’s crimes? What led to the battle of Bosworth? Where is 
Bosworth ? (Progressive Map No. 5.) Its result ? Who was crowned king? By whom ? 
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opposed by Richard, at the head of forces double in number 
those of his own. A fierce battle ensued; but Richard, 
being deserted by Lord Stanley and a large part of his army, 
was defeated and slain while fighting desperately in the con- 
flict. The earl of Richmond was crowned king on the battle- 
field, with the title of Hinry VII., by Sir William Stanley, 
brother of Lord Stanley (1485).* This event terminated the 
long and dreadful conflict known as the “‘ War of the Roses.” 
32. The body of Richard was buried at Leicester ; but, at 
the destruction of the monasteries in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
it was exhumed, and the stone coftin in which it 
had been interred was long used as a horse-trough 
at an inn in that town. Richard was brave and» 
sagacious; and, had he been the rightful occupant of the 
throne, there is reason to think he would have adorned it by 
great and worthy deeds. His ruling passion, ambition, was 
boundless ; and he stopped at no crime that seemed necessary 
to secure its gratification. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that his character has been drawn by historians who 
wrote in the interest and praise of the Tudors; and that, 
therefore, his acts have been represented in the worst possible 
light. The stories told of the deformity of his person, and 
which the genius of Shakspeare has served to preserve, are 


Character of 
Richard III. 


*“ Then Lord Stanley picked up his crown, battered and blood-stained, 
and put it on the head of Henry. The duke of Norfolk, the Lord Ferrers, Sir 
Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert Brackenbury, and a few other knights shared the 
fate of their master. It is said that, in the battle and in the fight, three 
thousand men perished; but, considering the way in which the affair was 
managed, and Henry’s politic anxiety to reconcile parties and to show him- 
self a clement sovereign, it is probable that this number is somewhat exag- 
gerated. The battle of Bosworth Field, which terminated the wars of the 
Roses, was altogether on an inferior scale to that of several preceding con- 
flicts. Counting both armies, there were not eighteen thousand men on the 
field, and of these the greater part were never engaged.’’— Cabinet History of 
England. a 


i > . ; . ; . 
82, Wheréwas Richard buried ? When exhumed ? His coftin?» What is said of his 
character ? What should be borne in mind? What did he encourage ? 
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believed by some to be exaggerations.* He was a patron of 
learning, bestowing many benefactions on the universities, 
and affording encouragement to the newly-invented art of 
printing. He also sought to protect the interests of English 
merchants in foreign countries by appointing consuls, and 
established postal facilities by the appointment of couriers for 
the speedy transmission of news. 


STATE OF SOCIETY UNDER THE HOUSES OF LANCASTER 
AND YORK. 


33. This period was characterized by civil commotions, 
the result of which was to introduce great changes in the 
~ Vataase. | political and social character of the nation. + One 

__| of the most important of these was the extinc- 
tion of villanage, or serfdom. The nobles being obliged to 
arm their serfs in the ‘‘ Wars of the Roses,” could never 
thereafter compel them to return to a state of servitude. 
Besides, the ancient nobility having nearly all perished in 


* “ Many historians have endeavored to throw discredit on the popular tra- 
dition of Richard’s deformity, and quote Buck, Rous, and the old countess of 
Desmond, who state that he ‘was well-formed and active, and, with the excep- 
tion of one shoulder being a trifle higher than the other, he was, save his 
brother Clarence, the handsomest man of his time ;’ but from his portrait in 
the Rous-roll, in the Herald’s College, and the drawings published by Horace 
Walpole, in his ‘ Historic Doubts,’ there is good reason to believe that his 
title to the surname of ‘crook-back’ was well founded.’’—Selby’s Events to be 
Remembered, « 

+ “ During that portion of the fifteenth century which comprised the reigns 
of Henry the Sixth and sueceeding monarchs down to the accession of Henry 
the Seventh, English history exhibits a rapid succession of violent and bloody 
convulsions. In that period the throne was twice lost and twice regained by 
each of the rival houses that laid claim to it. Thirteen pitched battles were 
fought between Englishmen and on English soil. Three out of four kings 
died by violence ; eighty persons connected with the blood royal were reck- 
oned as having perished in war or by the hand of the executioner or of the 
assassin ; and the great majority of the noble families became extinct or sank 
into obscurity.’”’—Kirk’s Charles the Bold. 


33. How was this period characterized ? The result? What was extinguished ? 
In what way ? 
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these long wars, feudalism was destroyed, and a sounder and 
more liberal system took its place. 

34, In other respects, these wars suspended for a time the 
march of improvement. Agriculture was necessarily very 
much neglected; and consequently widespread 

é . Agriculture. 
famine was a frequent calamity, the lower classes 
being sometimes obliged to live upon roots and herbs. Large 
tracts of land which had been carefully tilled were converted 
into pastur- 
age for 
sheep, in or- 
der that the 
grain of for- 
eign coun- 
tries might 
be purchas- 
ed with the 
wool thus 
obtained. Hence it has been remarked that the Wars of 
the Roses did not check the commercial prosperity of the 
country. Many of the merchants amassed great wealth, and 
were thus enabled, by large loans, to relieve the necessities of 
their sovereign. To this period (reign of Henry V.) belongs 
the famous Whittington, who was “thrice Lord Mayor of 
London,” and who, according to the story, commenced his 
fortunate career with the possession of only a cat. 

35. The most prominent innoyation in manufactures was 
the introduction of silk-making ; and in 1455 a statute was 
passed to protect those engaged in it from the 
destructive competition of the Lombard mer- 
chants, by checking their importations. The 
fisheries, also, commenced to receive a very large share of 
attention. On the eastern coast, the herring-fisheries became 


MEN’S HEAD-DRESSES. (Fifteenth Century.) 


Manufactures 
and Fisheries. 


84, Agriculture ? Commerce? The wealth of merchants? Whittington ? 
35, Silk-making? The fisheries ? 
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exceedingly valuable ; and at Yarmouth an annual fair was 
held for trade in this fish, which attracted ships from many 
ports of Hurope. 

36. Science received some additions, being cultivated at 
the schools especially established in the two universities for 
a the various departments, such as astronomy, 

chemistry or alchemy, mathematics, etc. The 
methods and objects of research were, however, very fanciful. 
Thus, the alchemist expended all his energies in searching 
for the Philosopher’s Stone—a substance that would trans- 
mute into gold all the other metals; the physician, instead 
of carefully observing the phenomena connected with dis- 
eases, and by means of careful experiment discovering reme- 
Antony. | dies for them, spent all his time in trying to find 
the Hlizir of Life—a universal remedy. These 
fanciful notions, however, prompted to experiment and 
observation, and thus led to the discovery of useful scientific 
knowledge. . 

37. The great event of this period was the introduction 

of printing.* By means of it the printed black-letter volume 


* “A Kentish boy by birth, but apprenticed to a London mercer, William 
Caxton had already spent thirty years of his manhood in Flanders, as goy- 
ernor of the English guild of Merchant Adventurers there, when we find him 
engaged as copyist in the service of the duchess of Burgundy. But the 
tedious process of copying was soon thrown aside for the new art which 
Colard Mansion had introduced into Bruges. ‘ Forasmuch as in the writing 
of the same,’ Caxton tells us in the preface to his first printed work, the 
‘Tales of Troy,’ ‘my pen is worn, my hand is weary and not steadfast, mine 
eyes dimmed with overmuch looking on the white paper, and my courage not 
so prone and ready to labor as it hath been, and that age creepeth on me daily 
and feebleth all the body, and also because I have promised to divers gentle- 
men and to my friends to address to them as hastily as I might the said book, 
therefore I have practised and learned at my great charge and dispense, to 
ordain this said book in print after the manner and form as ye may see, and 
is not written with pen and ink as other books be, to the end that every man 
may have them at once, for all the books of this story here emprynted as ye 


36, Science ? The principal objects of research ? To what did this lead ? 
37, Printing? Effects of its introduction ? Orthography ? 
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took the place of the expensive manuscript ; and thus books 
became much cheaper, and learning more widely diffused. 
New schools and colleges sprang into existence ; = 
and the education of the scholar began to assume | pave 
some degree of respectabil- 
ity, when contrasted with 
the training of the knight 
or the soldier. This also 
led to a greater degree of 
refinement in the language, 
which gradually approach- 
ed the character of mod- 
ern English. The want of 
a standard of orthography, — 
however, greatly retarded 
its progress. No two au- 
thors spelled alike ; and an 
author often spelled the same word differently on the same 
page. ‘ 

38. Dramatic performances began to be of a more regu- 
lar character. They were acted chiefly by the clergy, being 
designed to teach the lower classes the Bible 
history ; and hence such subjects were chosen as ee 
The Creation, The Flood, The Birth of Christ, etc. These 
were called Mysteries, or Miracle Plays. ‘They were suc- 
ceeded, in the reign of Henry VI., by the Moral Plays, the 
object of which was to impress upon the minds of the spec- 
tators the excellence of virtue, by means of the representa- 
tion of ingenious allegories. ‘The performers in these plays 
were laymen, and personated Mercy, Truth, Justice, etc. 

39, Architecture was not encouraged as much as during the 


COSTUMES OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


see were begun in one day and also finished in one day.’ The printing-press 
was the precious freight he brought back to England, after an absence of 
five-and-thirty years.’”’-—Green’s Short History of the English People. 


88, Dramatic performances ? The Miracle Plays? The Moral Plays ? 
89, Architecture? What took the place of the feudal castle ? The furniture ? 
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preceding period ; but many changes in the mode of build- 
ing houses were introduced. The a castles being swept 


; away in the 
Architecture. 

_Arohitestare storm of war, 
large manor-houses of 
wood took their places. 
These were decorated 
with much carving and 
painting, and the rooms 
were adorned with tapes- 
try. The furniture was, 
however, still scanty, and 
of clumsy form, although 
considerably improved. 
The bed furniture ap- 
pears to have been comparatively luxurious. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION,. 


1399. Hunry IV. Reigned 14 years. 
1403. Battle of Shrewsbury. Perey defeated and slain, 
14138. Henry V. Reigned 9 years. 
1415. Battle of Agincourt. 
1420. Treaty of Troyes. 
1422. Henry VI. Reigned 39 years. 
1429. Siege of Orleans raised. 
1431. Joan of Are burned at Rouen. 
1435. Death of the duke of Bedford. 
1444. Truce concluded with the French, 
1445. Marriage of Henry and Margaret of Anjou. 
1451. The English possessions in France lost, except Calais. 
1455. First battle of St. Albans. Henry taken prisoner. 
1460. Battle of Northampton. Lancastrians defeated. 
1461. Battle of Wakefield. Yorkists defeated. 
‘* Second battle of St. Albans. Earl of Warwick defeated. 
‘* EpwarpIV. Reigned 22 years. 
‘Battle of Towton, Margaret defeated. 
1464, Margaret again defeated, Henry imprisoned in the Tower. 
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1471. Flight of Edward IV. Henry again proclaimed king. 
‘* Battle of Barnet. Warwick defeated and slain 

1474. First book printed in England by Caxton. 

1482. Death of Queen Margaret in France. 

1483. Epwarp V. Reigned 74 days. 
‘*  Ricwarp IIT. Reigned 2 years. 

1485. Battle of Bosworth.* Richard defeated and slain. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE LANCASTRIAN AND 
YORK FAMILIES. 


Epwarp III. 


| 
Lionel (Duke of Clarence), John of Gaunt (Duke of Lancaster). 


ig ti 
Phitippa Henry LV. John Beaufort 
(Married to Edmund Mortimer, (Earl of Somerset). 
Earl of March). ‘ 
Henry V. John Beaufort 


Roger Mortimer (Duke of Somerset). 
| | 
| Henry VI. Margaret Beaufort. 
Edmund Mortimer. Anne. 
(Died 1424.) | Henry Tudor, 
Richard (Duke of York), (afterward) 
| Henry VII. 
| 
Epwarp IV. Ricwarp IIL. George 
(Duke of Clarence). 
hey | 
aioe V; Elizabeth. 
Margaret Beaufort married to Edmund Tudor 
(Great-granddaughter of (Earl of Richmond, 
John of Gaunt). son of Owen Tudor by 


Catherine, widow of Henry V.) 


| 
Henry VII. 


* “This battle is memorable for having settled the long disorders of the 
kingdom, restoring it, after nearly a thousand years, to a line of native. 
princes.’’—Mackintosh’s History of England. 
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Topical Review. 


TOPICAL 


NARRATIVE. 
When did the event occur ? 
How was it brought about ? 
What resulted from it ? 
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PART ERs 


MODERN ENGLAND. 


SECTION I. 
THE TUDOR FAMILY, 


Extending from the Accession of Henry VII. (1485) to that of James I. 
(1608). 


1, Henry Tudor, by the decisive victory which he gained 
at Bosworth, obtained the throne, though he had no legal 
title to it. He was, however, prudent and vigor- 
ous ; and, as he foresaw that he would have many cpm 
difficulties to contend with in consequence of the 
popularity of the house of York, he determined to show all 
opponents that nothing but successful war would avail to 
dethrone him. His first acts showed much partisan jealousy 
and hatred. The young earl of Warwick, son of the duke 
of Clarence, and grandson of the ‘‘ King-maker,” he caused 
to be kept securely in the Tower; and, though the king 
had promised to marry the princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV., he delayed the nuptials for some months, 
greatly to the dissatisfaction of the nation, eager by this 
union to remove all occasion for civil dissensions. 

2. A rumor having spread among the people that the earl 
of Warwick had escaped. from the Tower and was lying con- 
cealed in some part of England, a priest of Oxford, named 
Simon, brought forward a handsome youth, whose real name 


1, What policy did Henry VII. adopt ? How did he show partisan rancor ? 
2, What impostor was brought forward? By whom was he supported ? 
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was Lambert Simnel, but who had been trained by Simon to 
personate the young earl. He took him to Ireland, where 
———— the people received him with joy, and proclaimed 

es him king, under the title of Edward VI.; and 
although the king, in order to prevent the insurrection from 
spreading in England, exhibited the real earl of Warwick in 
public, the impostor still retained his adherents in Ireland. 
Simnel also received from the duchess of Burgundy, sister 


COSTUMES. (Time of Henry VII.) 


of Edward IV., the aid of two thousand veteran soldiers 
from Germany (1487). 

3, The cause of Simnel was likewise supported by John, 
earl of Lincoln, nephew of Edward IV., under whose leader- 
ship the insurgents landed in England ; but, having advanced 
as far as Stoke, were met by an army under Henry and 
entirely defeated, Lincoln being slain in the battle. Simnel 
was taken prisoner, and, being too contemptible to excite the 
resentment of the king, was pardoned, and made a scullion in 
the royal kitchen. Simon, being a priest, was punished only 
by imprisonment (1487). 


8, What was done by the insurgents ? How were they defeated ? What was done 
with Simnel and Simon ? Where is Stoke? (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 
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4, Five years afterward, a more formidable attempt. was 
made by the enemies of the king to raise a pretender to the 
throne, by counterfeiting Richard, duke of York, —————— 
the younger of the two nai of Edward IV., who hea eee 
were generally believed to have been murdered in the Tower. 
The person selected for this purpose was a young man named 
Perkin Warbeck, the son of a Flemish merchant, of comely 
appearance, graceful and courtly address, and sprightly and 
intelligent conyersation. He first assumed the name of Rich- 
ard Plantagenet in Ireland, and many partisans of the York 
family at once flocked to his standard. 

5. Charles, king of France, being engaged in war with 
England, invited him to Paris, and treated him with all the 
respect due to the prince whom he personated ; but, having 
made peace with Henry, he dismissed him from the French 
court. The adventurer then proceeded to the duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., by whom he was most cor- 
dially welcomed and acknowledged, receiving from her the 
appellation of the White Rose of England (1493). These 
circumstances induced very many persons in England to 
believe that Warbeck was actually the duke of York. 

6. Henry, on this account, endeavored to obtain positive 
evidence of the murder of the duke and his brother ; but in 
this he was unsuccessful, since the remains of the princes had 
been removed by Richard, and therefore could not be found.* 
Several of Warbeck’s adherents in England were executed for 
treason, among them Sir William Stanley, the faithful friend 


* In 1674, during some repairs, the bones of two youths were discovered 
under a staircase in the White Tower, and were interred in Westminster 
Abbey by order of Charles II., being believed to be the remains of Edward V. 
and his brother. 


4, What other pretender came forward ? Who was Perkin Warbeck ? When did he 
first assume the name of Plantagenet ? What support did he receive ? 

5, What course was taken by Charles, king of France? By the duchess of Bur- 
gundy? The effect of this ? 

6, What was done by Henry ? Who were executed ? Crime of Stanley ? 

’ 
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of Henry, who had crowned him at Bosworth, after having 
saved his life in the battle. The only crime of this noble- 
man was, that he had said privately that, if he were sure the 
young man was really King Edward’s son, he would never 
bear arms against him (1495). 

7. After making a fruitless attempt to raise an insurrec- 
tion in Ireland, Warbeck proceeded to Scotland, where he 
was acknowledged by the king, James IV., who gave him the 
noble lady Catharine Gor- 
don in marriage, and 
made an invasion of Eng- 
land on his account. 
The people, however, 
refused to receive the pre- 
tender; and, after mak- 
ing another unsuccessful 
attempt in Cornwall, 
Warbeck gave himself 
up, and was imprisoned in 
the Tower (1497). There 
he became acquainted 
with the earl of Warwick, 
and arranged with him a 

HENRY vil. (Family picture.) plan of escape; but the 

plot was discovered, and 

both were executed—Warbeck being hanged at Tyburn, and 

the unfortunate prince beheaded on Tower Hill. By this act 

of cruelty Henry destroyed the last male descendant of the 
Plantagenets (1499). 

8, Henry was a prudent monarch, and very much averse 
to war, principally because it prevented the gratification of 
his ruling passion, avarice. In order to increase his hoards, 


7, Further account of Warbeck? What led to his execution? Who also was 
executed ? Who was destroyed by this execution ? 

8, What was the ruling passion of Henry ? How was it gratified ? Instruments of 
his exactions ? Amount of his hoards? His death ? 
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he resorted to the most unjust and tyrannical exactions ; and 
two lawyers, named Empson and Dudley, gained an infa- 
mous notoriety by acting as instruments of his 

rapacity. His treasures amounted at his death jocks 
to almost two millions sterling—an enormous sum at that 
period. He died after a reign of twenty-four years, and was 
succeeded by his second son, Henry (1509), his eldest son, 
Arthur, having died some years before. 

9. This reign was fortunate for the people of England ; 
for, the civil commotions which threatened the peace of the 
country being repressed by Henry’s wise and aes 
vigorous administration, general prosperity pre- 
vailed, commerce and manufactures were promoted, and the 
arts of peace flourished. He commissioned John and Sebas- 
tian Cabot, Venetians settled in Bristol, by whom the main- 
land of North America was first reached (1497), the year 
before that of South America was discovered by Columbus.* 
Henry also showed his interest in maritime affairs by causing 
a very large vessel, called the ‘‘ Great Harry,” to be built for 
naval purposes. This may be considered the foundation of 
the English navy, since the government previous to this time 
only used such merchant ships as could be hired or forcibly 
taken for its service. 

10. The accession of Henry VIII. was hailed by the 
people with great rejoicing. His father had, long before his 
death, lost to a considerable extent their respect 
and affection; but the young prince, now in 
his eighteenth year, was remarkable for personal 


Henry VIII. 
1509-"47. 


* It is said that Henry was prevented by an accident from participating in 
the honor connected with the discovery of America. Columbus, discouraged 
‘by the many repulses which he met with at other courts, sent Bartholomew to 
England to solicit aid; but, before this could be obtained, Columbus received 
assistance from Queen Isabella of Spain, and accomplished the enterprise. 


9, Why was this reign fortunate ? The Cabots? The ‘‘Great Harry’? ? What was 
this the commencement of ? Where is Bristol? (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 
10, The accession of Henry VITI.? His character? His marriage ? His first act ? 
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beauty, affability, and ease of address, and both mental and 
bodily accomplishments. Soon after his accession, he mar- 
————— ried Catharine of Aragon, his brother Arthur’s 
erie widow, to whom he had been betrothed against 
his will since his eleventh year, and who was six years his 
senior. One of his first acts was to redress the grievances of 
those who had suffered from the unjust exactions of the late 
king ; and Empson and Dudley were tried, convicted, and 
executed. 

11. Desirous of military glory, as well as of recovering 
England’s former possessions in France, he entered into an 
alliance with the Pope, Spain, 
and Venice against Louis XII. 
of France; but in the first 
campaign the English army, 
under the marquis of Dorset, 
was not successful (1511). 
Henry then determined to in- 
rade the French territories 
with an overwhelming force. 
He landed at Calais with an 
army of nearly 50,000 men, 
and was joined by the emperor 
of Germany, Maximilian, who, 

CATHARINE OF ARAGON. enlisting in his army, assumed 

the cross of St. George, and 

received the usual pay of a captain. The English forces 

having advanced a short distance were met by the French 

Pieak inva cavalry; but the latter, at _the sight of the 

enemy, were seized with a singular panic, and 

disgracefully fled. In the pursuit many officers of distince- 

tion were made prisoners (1513). This affair was called in 
derision the ‘‘ Battle of the Spurs.” 


11, What expeditions were undertaken against France ? What led to the “ Battle 
of the Spurs’? ? Where is Calais ? (See map, page 74.) 
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12. Instead of improving this victory by marching on 
Paris, Henry allowed himself to be delayed by the siege of 
some inconsiderable towns, and soon afterward 
returned to England. In the mean time, the 
Scots, who had formed an alliance with Louis, invaded 
England with a large army, under their king, James; but at 
Flodden Field were met by an English force inferior in num- 
bers, under the earl of Surrey. The battle was long and 
desperate, and resulted in the defeat of the Scots, 5,000 of 
whom, including their king and the flower of the Scottish 
nobility, were left dead on the field (1513).* 

13. Henry’s favorite minister at this time was Thomas 
Wolsey (wool'ze), who, from a very humble origin, had 
advanced successively to the highest honors. | 
With varied and extensive learning, a genius for | 
statesmanship, and all the wit and gayety necessary in an 
accomplished courtier, he soon gained an unbounded influ- 
ence over the young English monarch; and in his magnifi- 
cent equipage and gorgeous attire he outshone even the king 
himself. From being bishop of Lincoln, he was made arch- 
bishop of York, and subsequently appointed by the Pope a 
cardinal (1515). Foreign princes sued for the favor and 
courted the smiles of this haughty minister and prelate ; but 
he was careful, by pretending a complete submission to the 
will of his own sovereign, to conceal the extraordinary influ- 
ence which he had acquired over him. 


Flodden Field. 


Wolsey. 


* The Scots would not believe that their king was slain, asserting that the 
body which was taken to London and interred as the king’s, was, in reality, 
that of one Elphinston, who, to deceive the English, was arrayed in arms 
resembling the king’s during the battle. Hence, the populace entertained 
the opinion that James was still alive, having secretly gone on a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and that he would return and take possession of the 
throne. To this fond conceit they clung for many years. 


12, Did Henry take advantage of this victory? Battle of Flodden Field? Its con- 
sequences ? (For Flodden, see Progressive Map No. 5.) 

13, Who was Thomas Wolsey ? His character? What offices were given him ? 
What is said of his influence ? How was it secured ? 


12 
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14, On the death of the Emperor Maximilian, Henry was 
tempted to make some effort to obtain the vacant throne of 
Germany, but found that the votes of the electors 
were engaged either to Francis, king of France, 
or to Charles of Spain. The latter was ultimately 
successful, and thus 
became, as the Em- 
peror Charles V., the 
greatest potentate of 
Europe; since not only 
Spain and Germany, 
but the Netherlands, a 
part of Italy, and the 
recently discovered 
regions of the New 
World, yielded obedi- 
ence to his sway (1520). 
Francis retired from 
the contest filled with chagrin and disappointment ; and, in 
order to strengthen himself against the power of his great 
rival, planned an alliance with the English king (1520). 

15. For the purpose of effecting this, the two kings met 
at a place near Calais; and a fortnight was passed in the 
interview, the whole time being spent in tourna- 
ments and other entertainments of the most mag- 

| nificent character (1520). So gorgeous was the 
display on both sides, under the management of Wolsey, that 
the place of meeting was called the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of 
Gold.”* The treaty which was made was, however, soon 


German 
Emperor. 


MILITARY COSTUME IN THE TIME OF HENRY VII. 
(Selected from Cotton MS.) 


Meeting with 
Francis. 


* “ After the tournament, the French and English wrestlers made their 
appearance, and wrestled in presence of the kings and the ladies. ; 
After this, the kings of France and England retired to a tent, where they 


14, What followed the death of the Emperor Maximilian ? Who was elected to 
succeed him? Dominions of Charles? Feelings and conduct of Francis ? 

15, Account of the meeting of Henry and Francis? ‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold ?”” 
Why was the treaty broken ? 
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broken ; for Charles had artfully gained over Cardinal Wolsey 
to his interests by promising his influence to secure for the 
ambitious minister the papal throne on the death of the 
reigning pontiff (Leo X.). 

16. Martin Luther having caused great excitement in 
Europe by the promulgation of his doctrines, Henry, who 
had been carefully educated in the faith of the 
Catholic church, wrote a treatise in defense of it, pros 
and dedicated it to the Pope, who, as a token of his approba- 
tion, conferred on the royal author the title of ‘‘ Defender of 
the Faith” (1521). This was one of the last actsof the pon- 
tificate of Leo X., his death occurring before the close of the 
year. He was succeeded by Adrian VI., greatly to the dis- 
appointment of Wolsey. The cardinal, however, was soothed 
by renewed promises on the part of the emperor, who paid a 
visit to England in order to confirm the friendship of Henry 
and his haughty minister (1522). 

17. In pursuance of the agreement made with Charles, 
war was waged with France, but no success attended the 
English arms ; and the king was embarrassed by “ranch War, a 
the want of funds, Parliament refusing to com- | 
ply with his demands, in spite of the most strenuous efforts 
on the part of Wolsey to induce it to vote the sums asked 
for. The cardinal soon after experienced a second disap- 
pointment in the election of Clement VII. to fill the papal ; 
chair on the decease of Adrian; and as this was effected 
by the emperor’s influence, Wolsey, seeing his insincerity, 


drank together, and the king of England, seizing the king of France by the 
collar, said, ‘ Wy brother, 1 must wrestle with you ;’ and endeavored once or 
twice to trip up his heels; but the king of France, who is a dexterous 
wrestler, twisted him round, and threw him on the earth with prodigious 
violence. The king of England wanted to renew the combat, but was pre- 
vyented.’’— Mémoires de Fleuranges. 


16, What title was conferred on Henry by the Pope? Why? How was Wolsey 
disappointed ? 

17, Result of the French war? Second disappointment of Wolsey? What change 
of policy did it cause ? 
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determined to prepare the way for a union between his 
master and the French king (1523). 
18. The war with France was, however, continued for some 
oa time; until, Francis 
. > having been defeated 
IA and taken prisoner by 
AY the imperial army in 
BPS the battle of Pavia* 
¥ (1525), Henry entered 
into a treaty of alli- 
ance with the regent, 
Ni} Francis’s mother, and 
engaged, in considera- 
tion of receiving a very 
large sum of money, to 
assist in procuring the 
liberation of the 
French monarch. 
This was soon after- 
ward effected (1526) ; 
and Rome haying been 
sacked by the brutal 
soldiers of the empe- 
ror, and the Pope made 
a captive, Henry and Francis entered into a league to 
restore him to liberty. 

19, About this time, the king, captivated by the charms 
of Anne Boleyn (am bul'en), a maid of honor to the queen, 
began to consider in what way he could obtain a separation 
from his wife Catharine. Professing to have conscientious 
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is 


MEETING OF HENRY VIII. AND FRANCIS I. ON THE 
FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD, 


* A city in the northern part of Italy, noted as the ancient capital of the 
Lombard kings. (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 


18, How long was the war with France continued ? What led to a league between 
Henry and Francis ? 

19, Why did Henry desire a divorce from his queen ? What course did he pursue ? 
Result of the trial ? 
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scruples with regard to the lawfulness of his marriage with 
his brother’s widow,* he applied to Pope Clement to grant 
a divorce from her; and the latter commissioned ——————— 
a legate to investigate, with Wolsey, the valid- siesta 
ity of the dispensation which his predecessor had granted 
for the marriage of the king and Catharine, and to divorce 
the parties if they decided it to be invalid. After the trial 
had continued some months, during which the king and 


iy 


THE EMBARKATION OF HENRY VIII. AT DOVER, MAY 81, 1520. 


(From a large print engraved after the original picture preserved in Hampton Court.) 


queen appeared before the court of the two commissioners, 
it. was broken off suddenly, the commission having been 
revoked, and the case remanded to Rome, before the Pope in 
person, he having received an appeal from the queen. 


*The royal couple had lived together for sixteen years ; but, to Henry’s 
disappointment, their only living child was the princess Mary; and when a 
marriage between her and the dauphin of France was proposed, the French 
ambassador expressed a doubt of the validity of her parents’ marriage. The 
states of Castile had also opposed the emperor Charles’s espousal to Mary on 
the same grounds. These events, however, occurred some years before the 
- period referred to in the text. Henry’s application to Clement was founded 
on two grounds ;: “ First, that it is not competent for the Pope to grant a dis- 
pensation in such a case (marriage with a deceased brother’s wife being con- 
trary to canon law); and secondly, that it was granted on the basis of erro- 
neous representations.” 
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20. This greatly exasperated the king, who immediately 
directed his indignation against Wolsey as the cause of his 
disappointment. The cardinal was deprived of 
Fall of Wols¥- | his office as chancellor, the great seal being be- 
stowed upon Sir Thomas More, a man not only of eminent 
virtue and capacity, but greatly distinguished for his attain- 
ments in science and literature. Wolsey’s splendid palace 
was seized by the king, and with the title of Whitehall, 
became afterward famous as the residence of the kings of 
England. The fallen minister was ordered to betake himself 
to his country residence, Hampton Court, and immediately 
found himself deserted by all 
those who, during his prosperity, 
had paid him the most servile 
homage (1529). 

21. He afterward retired to 
his see of York, where he made 
himself extremely popular by his" 
hospitality, kindness to the poor, 
and general affability ; but his 
relentless enemies, among whom 
was Anne Boleyn, were not yet 
satisfied, and under their influ- 
ence Wolsey was arrested on a 
charge of high treason. While 
being escorted to London for trial, he was seized with severe 
illness, and expired shortly afterward at Leicester Abbey 
(1530). Among his last words was the well-known saying, 
*“Had I but served God as diligently as I have served the 
king, he would not have given me over in my gray hairs,” 
His great faults were his arrogance and inordinate ambition 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


20, What caused the fall of Wolsey? How was he treated? (Hampton Court, 
afterward a royal palace, is on the Thames, one mile from Hampton and fifteen miles 
from London.) Who became chancellor ? 


21, Further history of Wolsey ? His death? His last words? Remarks on his 
character ? 
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and love of display; but his administration was able and 
generally judicious, while subsequently Henry’s rule was 
marked by tyranny, extravagance, and passion. 

22. Tired of waiting for the Pope’s decision, the king, 
by the advice of Thomas Cranmer, a distinguished ecclesi- 
astic, referred the question respecting his mar- [~~ 
riage with Catharine to the great universities in | Pivreof 
Europe; and, these having generally decided 
that it was unlawful, Cranmer, who had been made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, opened a court to examine the ques- 
tion. Although the queen refused to appear before it, he 
annulled the marriage, and ratified that with Anne Boleyn 
(1533), with whom the king had been privately married some 
time before. * 

23. The Pope having pronounced the judgment of Cran- 
mer illegal, and threatened Henry with excommunication, 
the Parliament, under the king’s influence, con- ; 

5 : : Reformation. 
firmed his marriage with Queen Anne, and for- _ Reformation, 
mally declared him ‘‘ the only supreme head on earth of the 
Church of England.” By this declaration and other acts of 
Parliament, the English Church was separated entirely from 
the see of Rome (1534). The monasteries were afterward 
suppressed, and some modifications introduced into the doc- 


Catharine. 


* “ Henry was married to Anne Boleyn on the 25th of January, 1533, at the 
western end of the palace at Whitehall. She is described by a contemporary 
chronicler as ‘a fair young creature, so exquisitely molded in form and 
feature, and gifted with wit so sparkling and pleasant, that she enslaved alike 
the eyes and understanding of all whom she encountered.’ And such is the 
interest with which her memory is still invested, that numbers daily visit her 
chamber at Hever Castle (near Edenbridge in Kent), and eagerly listen to the 
romantic traditions which point out the hill where Henry used to sound his 
bugle when he came to visit her in their happy days of courtship, from his 
palace at Eltham.’’—Selby, Zvents to be Remembered. 


22, What measure was taken by Henry? By whose advice? How was the marriage 
annulled ? What else was done ? 

23, What was done by Parliament? What events constituted the ‘‘ English Refor- 
mation”? 
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trines and forms of religion. ‘These events constituted what 
is called in history the ‘‘ English Reformation.” * 

24. Sir Thomas More, the virtuous and learned successor 
of Wolsey, unable conscientiously to support the king in 
these measures, had resigned the great seal, and, 
subsequently refus- 
/ ing to acknowledge 
the king’s supremacy, was con- 
demned for treason and exe- 
cuted. Fisher, bishop of Roch- 
ester, suffered the same fate 
(1535). The king, indeed, 
evinced, during the whole of 
his subsequent reign, a spirit of 
the most cruel bigotry and per- 
secution. In abandoning his 
allegiance to the Pope, he by no means became a convert to 
the new doctrines of Luther and others against the Church 
of Rome; and while he plundered the churches and mon- 
asteries of their possessions, he caused those who dissented 
from their doctrines to be burnt without the least mercy. 

25. About three years after her marriage with the king, 
Anne Boleyn was brought to trial on a charge of being 


Sir Thomas | 
More. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


* “ Asa matter of fact, the Reformation was, during the reign of Henry, 
much less of a religious than a political revolution. The only points Henry 
was particular about were the matters of supremacy and church property. For 
a long period, the idea of adopting the new form of faith in all its doctrinal 
sequence seemed quite foreign to his mind. The doctrine, first, that he, 
Henry, was supreme king, spiritual as well as temporal, within his own 
realms ; the doctrine, secondly, that he could, in virtue of such spiritual 
supremacy, give full rein to his beastly lusts ; and, lastly, that whatever prop- 
erty the church possessed, bequeathed for pious uses, he might rob and keep 
for himself, or divide as bribes between his abetting nobles, legislators, and 
statesmen—these were the ‘ reforms,’ so-called, upon which the king set most 
value.’’—Sullivan’s Story of Ireland. 


24, What led to the execution of More? Who else was executed? Views and con- 
duct of Henry ? 


25, Fate of Anne Boleyn? Vengeance of the king? Third pad of Henry? 


ee 
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unfaithful to her royal husband; and, being pronounced 
guilty, was sentenced to death, and subsequently beheaded 
(1536).* Not satisfied with this cruel vengeance, -————— 
the king caused his marriage with Anne to be ees 
annulled, and her daughter, the princess Elizabeth, to be 
declared illegitimate. The conduct of Henry seemed to dis- 
prove the guilt of this unfortunate queen, for on the very 
next day after her execution he married Jane Seymour, one 
of her maids of honor, of whom he had a short time before 
become greatly enamored. This queen died the next year, 
after giving birth to a son, who was baptized by the name of 
Edward (1537). 

26. The suppression of the monasteries, and the other 
innovations introduced by the king, occasioned a serious 
insurrection, called the ‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,” 
in which many priests participated, the object 
being ‘‘to restore the Church and suppress heresy.” Hull 
and York were taken by the rebels, who, however, were soon 
dispersed by the duke of Norfolk, and their leaders taken and 
executed (1536). This rebellion led to severer measures 
against the remaining abbeys and monasteries. All were 
_ seized, their rich possessions taken by the crown, and many 
of the most sacred shrines were pillaged and destroyed, 


Monasteries. 


* “The axe with which the ‘little neck’ of the cruelly sacrificed queen was 
severed is still preserved in the Tower, and shares with her grave in the chapel 
the melancholy interest which for more than three hundred years has been 
associated with hername. . . . It is said that during the night which fol- 
lowed her execution, her body was secretly removed from its grave before the 
altar in Tower chapel, and buried in the church of Salle, in Norfolk, where 
a black marble slab is shown as the covering of her remains.’’—Selby, Zvents 
to be Remembered. 

“In these two direful deeds (the executions of More and Anne), Henry 
approached, perhaps, as nearly to the ideal standard of perfect wickedness as 
the infirmities of human nature will allow.’’—Sir James Mackintosh. 


26. What was the “ Pilgrimage of Grace’? ? How caused? What was done by the 
rebels ? How did the insurrection end? To what did it lead? What was done to the 
remains of Thomas 4 Becket ? 
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including even that of St. Thomas of Canterbury, whose 
name, by the king’s order, was erased from the calendar, his 
bones dug up and burned, and their ashes scattered to the 
winds (1538). 

27. Immediately after the death of Jane Seymour, Henry 
turned his attention to the selection of a new queen, and by 
————— the advice of his minister Cromwell consented to 
Anne of Cleves. ‘ { : . 

| marry Anne of Cleves, a Protestant princess, 
with whose portrait he had been highly pleased (1540). He 
was, however, so greatly disappointed with the original that 
he soon divorced her, but settled upon her a handsome 
annuity, upon which she lived in England until her death, 
in 1557. Cromwell, who had been instrumental in bringing 
about this unfortunate marriage, was charged with treason, 
condemned, and executed (1540). 

28. The king soon afterward married Catharine Howard, 
niece of the duke of Norfolk ; but in less than two years 
“ovtish Wat she was charged with adultery, and, being proved 

‘} guilty, was beheaded (1542). During the same 
year, war again broke out with Scotland, brought on through 
the contrivance of the Catholic party in that country, aided 
by Mary of Guise (gweez), wife of the Scottish king, James 
V. This monarch sent a considerable force into England, 
but it was disastrously routed by the English at Solway Moss ; 
and James was so deeply chagrined at the defeat that he 
expired in less than a month afterward. A few days before 
his death his queen gave birth to a daughter, afterward cele- 
brated as Mary Queen of Scots (1542). 

29. Henry then planned the union of the two kingdoms 


27, Fourth queen of Henry ? (Cleves, a town in Prussia, on the Rhine.) How was 
she selected ?- How treated ? Her subsequent history ? Fate of Cromwell ? 

28, Fifth marriage of Henry? Guilt and punishment of Catharine Howard ? 
What caused a war with Scotland ? How ended ? Where is Solway Moss? Ans. In 
Cumberland. (See Progressive Map No. 4.) Death of the Scottish king ? What is said 
of his infant daughter ? 

29, What plan was conceived by Henry ? How was it frustrated? What war fol- 
lowed? Sixth marriage of the king? Catharine Parr ? 
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by effecting a marriage between his son Edward and the 
young Scottish queen ; but this was prevented by the Catholic 
party, through whose influence Scotland again pay, 
formed an alliance with France. Henry, there- eboneed 
fore, entered into a league with the emperor of Germany, in 
order to attack France ; but no results of importance fol- 
lowed, although the war was continued more than three years 
(154346). Meanwhile, the king, for the sixth time, entered 
into a matrimonial alliance, choosing Catharine Parr, widow 
of Lord Latimer, a lady of beauty, wit, and intelligence, and 
attached to the new church doctrines. 

30. The king, however, was exceedingly intolerant of any 
innovations in religion, except such as he ordered ; and many 
suffered death for daring to express opinions at 
yarlance with his own. Among these martyrs, Mere 
Anne Ascue, a young woman of singular merit and beauty, 
suffered death at the stake, heroically refusing to deny her 
faith. The queen fell into great danger by attempting a 
similar freedom, and only saved herself by pretending an 
entire submission to her royal husband’s will. 

31. The last victim of Henry’s tyranny was the accom- 
plished Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, who was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, having been unjustly condemned on 
a charge of treason (1547).* The king survived a etiey 
this event only a few days. His excesses had entirely de- 


* He perished by the accusations of his unnatural sister, the duchess of 
Richmond. The chief evidence of his guilt was her statement that he used 
the king’s cipher, H. R. ; although it was shown by him that this cipher had 
been worn by his ancestors as well as by himself. His genius was of a very 
high order, and his accomplishments quite extensive, including a knowledge 
of the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish languages. He had a remarkably 
vigorous intellect, as well as a keen and ready wit. Chaste both in thought 
and expression, his writings breathe the most fervent regard both for virtue 
and religion, while they abound in those beautiful flights of fancy which are 
. the characteristic of genuine poetry. 


80. Intolerance of Henry? Anne Ascue? Danger of the queen? 
31, Last victim of Henry’s tyranny ? Death of Henry? His character ? 
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stroyed his health, so that for some time before his death 
he had become loathsome to all around him, while his iras- 
cibility made him an object of constant terror. Macaulay 
pronounces him ‘‘a king whose character may be best de- 
scribed by saying that he was despotism itself personified.” 
Froude’s History of England presents the ablest apology for 
him. He was without doubt a most remorseless despot ; 
but, notwithstanding his arbitrary violation of every princi- 
ple of political and religious liberty, he never lost entirely 
the good-will of his subjects. 
32. During this reign, the 
first complete copy of the 
English Bible was 
=. —__} printed;:.-and, -er- 
dered by the king to be placed 
in every parish church. It 
was based upon the translation 
of William Tyndale, and ex- 
ecuted by Miles Coverdale. 
Henry VIII. encouraged 
learning. He founded Trinity 
College in Cambridge, and 
munificently endowed it. 


Bible. 


HENRY VIII. 


Wolsey founded Christ Church : 
in Oxford, and was the first to establish in the same uni- 


versity a professorship for giving instruction in Greek. 
The most noted poets of this period were the unfortunate 
Surrey and Sir Thomas Wyatt.* Henry left three children 
—Mary, daughter of Catharine; Elizabeth, daughter of 


* Wyatt and Surrey were intimate friends, being congenial both in taste 
and sentiment. Wyatt was a great favorite with the king, and was employed 
on some important embassies on the continent. He died in October, 1542, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age. 


32. What translation was made during this reign? What institution did Henry 
found ? What was founded by Wolsey ? Who were the most noted poets? What 
children did Henry leave ? Who succeeded him ? 
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Anne Boleyn ; and Edward, son of Jane Seymour. The last 
succeeded him (1547). 

33. Edward VI., being only ten years of age, the govern- 
ment was intrusted to his maternal uncle, Edward Seymour, 
duke of Somerset, as Protector ;* who, being in 
favor of promoting the cause of the Reformation, 
took care that those who directed the education 
of the youthful monarch should be of the same principles. 
Edward readily imbibed these 
views, and showed a knowl- 
edge, zeal, and devotion quite 
remarkable in one so young. 
His attention to his studies and 
the gentleness of his disposi- 
tion also made him much loved 
by all around him.+ Cranmer 
and Latimer were the most 
eminent of his religious pre- 
ceptors, as they were likewise 
among the most active of the 
Reformers; while Gardiner, 
bishop of Winchester, showed 
the greatest zeal in opposing all further religious innovations. 


Edward VI. 
1547-°53. 


EDWARD vi. (After Holbein.) 


*The deceased king’s last will nominated sixteen persons to be his 
executors, and to act as governors of his son and of the kingdom until 
Edward should have completed his eighteenth year. Oneof these was Edward 
Seymour, earl of Hertford; and it was agreed that he, being the uncle of the 
young king, should be his governor during his nonage ; and subsequently the 
earl of Hertford was made duke of Somerset. The title of the latter was 
finally settled as ‘‘ Governor of the Person of the King’s Majesty and Protector 
of his Realms.” 

+ ‘“‘ There was reason to hope extraordinary things from this young prince, 
had it pleased God to bless him with a longer life. He had an excellent 
memory, a wonderful solidity of mind, and withal he was laborious, sparing 
no pains to qualify himself for the well-governing of his kingdom. At eight 


83. Who was appointed Protector? Education of Edward VI.? His character ? 
His religious preceptors ? Most noted reformers? Who opposed them ? 
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34, In accordance with the views of the late king, Som- 
erset was desirous of effecting a union between England and 
Scotland, by the marriage of Edward with the young Scot- 


tish queen. This being opposed by the Scots, he marched a_ 


large army across the border, and gained a great victory near 
Edinburgh (ed’in-bur-ruh) (1547), but was unable to take 
advantage of it, being compelled to return to England, to 
oppose the machinations of his enemies, among whom was 
his own brother, Lord Seymour.* Shortly afterward, the 
infant queen of Scotland was sent to France,+ where she 
was educated, and subsequently became the wife of Francis 
IL., king of that country. 

35. The duke of Somerset, finding his authority endan- 
gered by the ambitious schemes of his brother, caused him 
to be arrested and committed to the Tower; and, a bill of 
attainder {| being passed against him by Parliament, he was 
executed (1549). Further changes were made in the estab- 
lished religion through the influence of the Protector, and 


years of age, he wrote Latin letters to his father. French was as familiar to 
him as English ; he learned, also, Greek, Spanish, and Italian. After that he 
applied himself to liberal sciences, wherein he made an astonishing prog- 
ress, so much so that in his fifteenth year he was considered the wonder of 
his time.’”’—Rapin’s History of England. 

* Sir Thomas Seymour, lord high-admiral, a very ambitious man, had 
married the late king’s widow Catharine, a short time after Henry’s decease. 

t ‘The four Marys ’’—Seton, Beton, Fleming, and Livingston—each about 
the same age as Mary Stuart, were sent to France with the latter to be 
educated, when seven years old, on the betrothal of Mary Stuart to the young 
dauphin (Francis II.), After “his death ($53) they vowed that they would 
remain unmarried while Queen Mary was a widow. After her marriage with 
Darnley (§ 55), all married except Mary Seton, who was forbidden by her 
family to wed the man she loved. 

t A bill of attainder is a law declaring a person guilty of treason, and con- 
demning him without a formal trial. It was a noted instrument of tyranny 
for many years. . 


Fa 
34, What led to an invasion of Scotland? What was the result ? Where is Edin- 
burgh? (See Progressive Map No.5.) The infant queen of Scotland ? 
35, What proceedings were taken against Lord Seymour? What changes took 
place in religion? The Book of Common Prayer? What persecutions took place ? 
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severe laws were enacted against those who refused to com- 
ply with the liturgy, as contained in the “‘ Book of Common 
Prayer,” compiled chiefly by Cranmer and Ridley. Some 
persons, who persistently refused a compliance with the new 
doctrines and practices, were committed to the flames. 

36. The breaking up of the religious houses, the inclos- 
ure of the commons on which the peasantry had formerly 
pastured their cattle, the depreciation of money 
from the debasement of the coin by the late aes 
king, and the great influx of gold and silver from the New 
World, causing an increase in the price of commodities, had 
occasioned very general distress, all of which was attributed 
by the people to the religious innovations ; for, they urged 
in their complaints, the new occupants of the church lands 
no longer attended to the wants of the poor, as had been the 
practice of the former proprietors. Besides, the time ap- 
proached when the use of the old liturgy, to which they had 
been accustomed from infancy, was to be discontinued, and 
the new one, with its abolition of high mass, its absence of 
music, and its scanty ceremonials, was to be introduced. An 
insurrection was the consequence, the people rising in sey- 
eral parts of England at the same time, and demanding a 
restoration of the former religious institutions. These com- 
motions were, however, soon put down; chiefly by the ener- 
getic conduct of the earl of Warwick, who defeated the 
rebels with great slaughter, and caused the leaders to be 
hanged (1549). ’ 

37. Somerset, who up to this time had ruled England 
with kingly power, now became very unpopular ; and, prin- 
cipally through the management of Warwick, Pall tomers 
was finally deposed and sent to the Tower, the 
latter thus obtaining the chief control of the government 
(1549). Somerset having made humble submission to his 


tion broke out ? How was it suppressed ? 
37, What proceedings against Somerset ? Through whom was this done ? 
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enemies, was released, but was a short time afterward ac- 
cused of high treason and executed (1552). This was accom- 
plished by the contrivance of Warwick, now bearing the 


title of duke of Northumberland, whose unbounded ambi- | 


tion was such as to extinguish in his mind every generous 
and honorable feeling. 

38. The ill health of the young king prompted the duke 
to undertake a still bolder enterprise, which was no less than 
to place one of his own family on the throne. 
In pursuance of this scheme he married his son, 
Lord Guilford Dudley, to Lady Jane Grey, a 
descendant of Henry VII., and persuaded the king to set 
aside the claims of his ‘sisters Mary and Elizabeth on the 
ground of illegitimacy, and to settle the succession upon his 
cousin, the Lady Jane. After this settlement was made, the 
young king grew rapidly worse, Northumberland having 
dismissed his physicians and placed him in charge of persons 
entirely committed to his own interests. A short time after 
this, Edward expired,* in the sixteenth year of his age, much 
lamented for his many virtues (1553).t+ 

39. The lords, being under the influence of Northumber- 


Death of 
Edward. 


* Some were disposed to attribute the young king’s death to the administra- 
tion of slow poison ; but he had, the previous year, suffered from the measles, 
and then the small-pox, which left him very weak; and this, added to a 
natural delicacy of constitution, led to a disease of the lungs, which, most 
probably, was the cause of his decease. 

t “The encomiums bestowed on Edward VI. are an example of the folly 
of excessive praise. What he was in reality was a diligent, docile, gentle, 
sprightly boy, whose proficiency in every branch of study was remarkable, and 
who showed a more than ordinary promise of capacity. But syeophants and 
lovers of the marvelous have almost drowned in a flood of adulation these 
agreeable and amiable qualities. . . . His position in English history 
between a tyrant and a bigot adds somewhat to the grace of his innocent and 
attractive character.’’-—Mackintosh’s History of England. 


88, What otter scheme was planned by the duke of Northumberland ? What was 
done to effect it ? Iness and death of the king ? 

89, Announcement of Lady Jane Grey ? What is said of her character and attain- 
ments ? Why did she accept the throne ? 
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land, immediately waited upon the Lady Jane to inform -her 
of the death of her royal cousin, and of her own elevation to 
the throne by his designation ; but she received —————— 
the news with visible concern and anxiety. She peed, 
was a lady of unusual accomplishments and singular amia- 
bility, having passed much of her time in a close application 
to study, and made great attainments in the Greek and Latin 
languages, as is stated by the distinguished scholar, Roger 
Ascham (as'kam).* 
For other occupations 
she expressed an entire 
indifference, and only 
yielded to the persua- 
sions of her friends to 
accept the throne, from 
the representations 
made to her that her 
title to it was clear, and 
that her duty dictated 
the step (1553). 

40. The people, 
however, heard the 
proclamation of her ac- 
cession with sullen  si- 
lence or expressions of NDEI) GERD 
scorn and contempt ; 
and Mary at once took measures to assert her right. She 
was proclaimed queen by the authorities of London, and 


* Ascham was a noted classical scholar. One of his most celebrated works 
is ‘‘ Toxophilus,”’ a defense of archery, dedicated to Henry VIII. He was 
teacher of languages to the Lady Elizabeth, and subsequently Latin secretary 
to Edward VI. and Mary ; and, later, was secretary and tutor to Queen Eliza- 
beth. He died in 1568, leaving his principal work, entitled ‘‘ The School- 
master,’? which was published by his widow in 1571. 


40. Effect on the people ? Measures of Mary ? Who were punished ? 
13 
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hailed with shouts of applause by the populace when she 
entered that city. Northumberland and his colleagues were 
| obliged to submit, and the former with two of 

his accomplices was convicted of treason and exe- 

cuted. Lady Jane Grey and Lord Guilford were 
also sentenced to death, but the queen was reluctant to carry 
the sentence into execution. Cranmer was also tried, and 
convicted of participating in the treason of Northumberland, 
but was reserved for future punishment. 

41. The cherished object of Mary was to restore the 
Catholic religion ; and her chief counselors in carrying out 
this object were Bishops Gardiner and Bonner, whom she 
had reinstated in their sees. Parliament repealed all the 
laws of King Edward with regard to religion, and, having 
annulled the divorce pronounced by Cranmer, declared the 
queen legitimate. Mary shortly afterward expressed a will- 


ingness to marry Philip of Spain, son of the 

Seay f | emperor Charles V., and a treaty to that effect 

was arranged, though it was quite contrary to the 

general wishes of the English people. The marriage took 
place in 1554. 

42, In consequence of these changes a rebellion broke out 
in Kent, under Sir Thomas Wyatt (son of the poet, and hence 
taty Jane Gry, surnamed “the Younger”’) ; but it was speedily 
_________] reduced, and Wyatt was executed. Some of the 
friends of Lady Jane Grey having taken part in it, the queen 
was finally induced to sign the death-warrant of that unfor- 
tunate princess and her husband, and they were consequently 
beheaded (1554). Her last message to her youthful husband 
(for neither of them was over seventeen years of age) was: 
“Our separation will be only for a moment; we shall soon 
meet each other in a place where our affections will be forever 


Mary, 
1553-58. 


41, Chief object of Mary ? Measures to attain it? Her marriage ? 
42, What rebellion broke out? Result? Consequence to Lady Jane and her hus- 
band? Her last words to her husband ? Who were imprisoned ? 
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united, and where misfortunes will never more disturb our 
eternal felicity.”* The queen filled the Tower and other 
prisons with the numerous objects of her suspicion, many 
of them among the most distinguished of the nobility and 
gentry. The Princess Elizabeth was also imprisoned, but 
made so good a defense that she was soon released. 

43. The queen had already communicated to the Roman 
pontiff her wish that England should be reconciled to the 
Catholic Church ; and Cardinal Pole was directed 
to proceed to that country as a papal legate to 
direct measures necessary for its formal restora- 
tion. This was accomplished by the third parliament of 
this reign (1555), the motion being carried almost by accla- 
mation, and a memorial sent to the queen and her royal 
consort, regretting the nation’s previous defection from the 
Roman see. <A decree of general absolution was granted by 
the legate, and the laws against heresy were soon afterward 
revived. 

44, A severe persecution of the Protestants ensued, under 
the direction chiefly of Bishops Gardiner and Bonner. The 
first to suffer death at the stake were John Rogers, one of 


England 
Catholic. 


* “ Such was the end of that pattern of female excellence, Lady Jane Grey, 
who fell a victim to the rashness and ambition of her misguided parents. 
Under the tuition of Aylmer, who was afterward bishop of London, she 
made great progress in learning, and, though but seventeen years of age when 
she suffered, she had evinced, by the variety and extent of her acquirements, 
a most extraordinary capacity and mind, with personal claims which made 
her an object of admiration; she was endued with exemplary piety, and 
possessed a sweetness of disposition and a nobleness of heart that gained 
her universal love; in short, by her virtuous qualities she was no less dis- 
tinguished than by her illustrious birth; and though she was induced to 
accept the crown, she took it rather as a burthen than a favor, and resigned it 
with as great indifference as she would have laid down a garland when its 
beauties had faded and its scent had gone.’’—Bayley’s /Tistory of the Tower. 


43, How was England restored to the Roman see ? Who was Papal Tsgetelt ? 

44, What persecution ensued? Who were burned? What account is given of 
Cranmer and his execution? How many persons suffered? What excuse can be 
offered for this persecution ? 
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the clergy of St. Paul’s, and Hooper, bishop of Gloucester ; and 
these were soon followed by Saunders and Taylor, two other 
clergymen. Soon after this, Ridley, bishop of 
London, and Latimer, of Worcester, were burned 
together, both of whom showed the greatest fortitude 
and constancy in their suffer- 
ings, refusing to the last to re- 
cant their religious opinions 
(1555). Cranmer, by the 
promise of pardon, was induced 
to sign a recantation, but was 
nevertheless committed to the 
flames. At the stake, he ex- 
pressed the deepest contrition 
for his weakness; and thrusting 
into the flames the hand which 
had signed the paper, and ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ This hand has of- 
fended,” he kept it there till 
it was entirely consumed. His sufferings were, however, 
short, as the flames rapidly enveloped him, so that he ex- 
pired in a few moments (1556). It has been computed that 
two hundred and seventy-seven persons suffered death at the 
stake during this persecution. The only excuse or extenua- 
tion that can be offered for it is, that the age was remarkable 
for religious intolerance, and that both parties showed a like 
spirit in similar circumstances. 

45, The queen had been for some time urged to aid her 
husband Philip, now king of Spain, in a war against France ; 
but her ministers and Parliament were greatly 
opposed to it; Mary, though treated by her hus- 
band with great coolness and indifference, was yet very 
anxious to promote his views, and by various artifices at 
length succeeded in obtaining the means necessary to carry 


Persecution. 


NN 

\ 

\ 
NN 
N i 


ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 


Loss of Calais, 


45, How was aid obtained for Philip ? Warin Flanders? Taking of Calais ? 
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on the proposed war. An army, which was sent into 
Flanders, had considerable share in the victory gained by 
Phihbert, duke of Savoy, at St. Quentin, a town near the 
eastern frontier of France (1557). As an offset to this vic- 
tory, the French, under the duke of Guise, surprised the 
garrison at Calais, and took the town, after it had been in 
the possession of the English for more than two hundred 
years (1558). 

46. The queen, whose health had been for some time 
failing, was greatly dejected at this loss, and fell into a lin- 
gering fever, of which she expired a short time [Mary's Death, 
afterward (November 17, 1558).* Cardinal Pole ; 
died the same day. Mary possessed a vigorous and resolute 
mind; and, could she have divested herself of the spirit of 
bigotry, so common in her age, she would have deserved a 
place among the most virtuous and energetic of [ charaster. 
sovereigns ; but the cruelties perpetrated under | __ 
her sanction have tended to obscure the many virtues and 
accomplishments which she undoubtedly possessed. The 
interests of trade were considerably promoted during her 
reign. A commercial treaty was made with Russia, and the 
woolen and linen fabrics of England were exchanged for the 
skins and furs of the northern regions. 4 


*“ Mary had long been in a declining state, and, having made use of an 
improper regimen, her malady daily augmented. Every reflection now tor- 
mented her. The consciousness of being hated by her subjects, the pros- 
pect of Elizabeth’s succession, apprehensions of the danger to which the 
Catholic religion stood exposed, dejection for the loss of Calais, concern for 
the ill state of her affairs, and, above all, anxiety for the absence of her hus- 
band, who she knew intended soon to depart for Spain, and to settle there 
during the remainder of his life ; all these melancholy reflections preyed upon 
her mind, and threw her into a lingering fever, of which she died in her 
forty-second year. She was buried in Westminster Abbey, in Henry VII.’s 
ehapel. Her sister, Queen Elizabeth, was afterward buried in the same 
vault.”’—Hume’s History of England. 


46. Effect on the queen? Her death? Her character? Promotion of trade ? 
What discovery was made? Exchange of goods ? 
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47. Elizabeth, Adina of Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn, 
who succeeded Mary, had been educated in the Protestant 
faith, and her accession to the throne was hailed 
by the people with great rejoicing. She com- 
_____}] menced her reign with moderation, treating all 
with kindness and courtesy, even those by whom she had been 

deeply injured during the 
previousreign. She retained 
some of the council of Queen 
Mary, but added others who 
were favorable to her own 
views, among whom were 
Sir Nicholas Bacon and 
Sir William Cecil (ses’i), 
the latter being made sec- 
retary of state, and her chief 
adviser. 

48. The first important 
event of her reign was the 
re-enactment of the laws of 
King Edward concerning 
religion, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the new liturgy, to which all were required to 
conform under severe penalties. By the *‘ Act of Supremacy” 
all clergymen and government officers were com- 

Supremacy, | Delled to take an oath acknowledging the Eng- 

_| lish sovereign head of the Church, and by the 

“Act of Uniformity” no persons were allowed to attend 

any other place of worship than those of the Established 

Church. Hundreds suffered death, imprisonment, or other 

persecution for refusing to comply with these arbitrary 
statutes. 


Elizabeth, 
1558-1603. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Act of 


47, How was Elizabeth’s accession received ? Her previous history ? How did she 
commence her reign? Of whom was her council composed ? Her chief adviser ? 
48, Laws regarding religion? The ‘‘ Act of Supremacy’>? Persecution ? 
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49. Philip of Spain made proposals of marriage to Eliza- 
beth, but these were declined; and she told her Parlia- 
ment, who urged her to accept a consort, that 
she desired no higher distinction than to have eee 
engraved on her tombstone, ‘‘ Here lies Elizabeth, who lived 
and died a maiden queen.” The first eleven years of her 
reign were dis- 
tinguished for 
internal quiet 
and prosperity. 
Peace was estab- 
lished with 
France and Scot- 
land; the gov- 
ernment, under 
Cecil, afterward 
made Lord Bur- 
leigh, wasadmin- 
istered with en- 
ergy and pru- 
dence; the debts gt Coed cckoan 
of the érown QUEEN ELIZABETH GOING IN STATE. 
were promptly paid ; and the nation was put in a posture of 
defense by the construction of a navy which gained for Eliza- 
beth the title of ‘‘ Queen of the Northern Seas.” 

50. There were about this time three religious parties in 
the kingdom: the Churchmen, or those who were attached 
to the Established Church; the Catholics, who, me 
supported by the great continental powers, ex- bse 
pected to re-establish their religion ; and the Puritans, who 
now contended for more radical changes in religious forms 


(Un 


49, What proposals were made to the queen ? Views of Elizabeth as to matrimony ? 
What were the chief events of the first eleven years of her reign ? 

50. What religious parties existed at this time? Describe each. Why did the 
Puritans oppose Elizabeth’s government ? Was this opposition effective durmg Eliza- 
beth’s reign ? 
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and doctrines (1569). These last had imbibed their prin- 
ciples from those who, during the persecutions of the previ- 
ous reign, had taken refuge in Geneva and Frankfort ;* and 
they opposed Elizabeth’s government, not only on the ground 
: of religious dif- 

ferences, but on 


: account of her 

Cf, assuming a pre- 
we rogative and au- 
thority opposed 


to the civil and 
political rights 
of the people. It was not, however, until a subsequent reign 
that these fearless agitators were enabled to bring their 
principles into complete operation; for Elizabeth lost no 
opportunity of repressing their efforts, although some of her 
ministers favored their principles and practices. 

51. England now began to distinguish herself in that 
splendid career of maritime enterprise which has shed such 
~ Ral luster upon her name. Under the auspices of 
__Rabighs | Sir Walter Raleigh (raw'le), a favorite courtier 
of Elizabeth, voyages were made to North America, and the 
queen gave to the region discovered the name of Virginia 
as (1584). Martin Frobisher also made explora- 

Discoveries, : : : 
ees tions for a northwest passage to India; and Sir 
Francis Drake + completed a voyage around the world by 
way of Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope (1580). 


SIGNATURE OF ELIZABETH. (Harleian MS.) 


* It is computed that, during the persecutions under Queen Mary, as many 
as eight hundred Protestants sought an asylum in Switzerland and Germany. 
But these were of various views, and disputes arose as-to the extent of the 
changes to be made in religious matters. After Elizabeth’s accession these 
disputes were transferred to their own country. , 

+ Drake was the first Englishman to accomplish this enterprise. As he 
had captured some of the Spanish treasure-ships, some persons, fearing the 


51, How did England begin to be distinguished ? What voyages and discoveries 
were made? Sir Francis Drake ? 
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52. The people of the Netherlands having revolted against 
Philip II. of Spain, in consequence of his dreadful oppres- 
sions and persecutions (1572), Elizabeth warmly ~~ ——— 

. ahs Armada. 
espoused their cause; and Philip, therefore, made | 
extensive preparations to dnvade England, with the view to 
conquer it and restore it to the authority of the Roman pon- 
tiff. For this purpose he equipped an immense fleet, which 
was styled the ‘* Invincible Armada,” consisting of 150 ships, 
bearing 3,000 guns and 27,000 men. But this vast armament, 
as it sailed up the Channel, was 
attacked and partly destroyed 
by a much smaller fleet, under 
the command of Lord Howard 
as admiral, assisted by those re- 
nowned captains, Drake, Fro- 
bisher, and Hawkins. ‘The 
Spanish admiral, therefore, find- 
ing it impossible to effect a 
landing on the coast, or to gain 
any advantages over the English 
fleet, attempted to return to 
Spain by sailing around Scot- 
land ; but, a storm arising, nearly all his vessels were wrecked 
off the Orkney Islands (1588). 

538. The year preceding this glorious event is memorable 
for the execution of the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, 
at Fotheringay castle,* after an imprisonment of more than 


RALEIGH. 


hostility of Spain, endeavored to persuade the queen to disavow the enterprise 
and punish Drake; but she, in admiration of his valor, conferred on him the 
honor of knighthood, and participated in a banquet given on board of his 
ship at Deptford, a port near London, on the Thames river. 

* Fotheringay, a parish in Northampton county, in the central part of 
England. The castle was razed to the ground after the accession of James I. 


attacked ? How destroyed ? 
53, What execution occurred the year before ? Early history of Mary, Queen of 


Scots ? 
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eighteen years. Mary, as has already been related (| 34), was 
sent to France, and became the wife of Francis Il. She had 
———— been educated in the Catholic faith, and had 
_Mey Sar | imbibed a strong partiality for the doctrines and 
practices of that form of religions The early death of her 
husband compelled her to return to Scotland (1561), where 
she assumed the throne, although she was much disliked by 
the Scots on account of her religion and gay manners. 

54, The Scottish “‘ Reformers” were at this time in the 
ascendant, under the guidance of 

the celebrated John 

Knox, and had made 
even greater havoc of the relig- 
ious establishments in that coun- 
try than had occurred in Eng- 
land. From this zealot and his 
associates the young queen re- 
ceived every possible indignity, 
the Protestant preachers taking 
pride in insulting and vilifying 
her to her face, although they 
were treated by her with the most 
gracious condescension and respect, and although she had 
issued a proclamation enjoining all to submit to the estab- 
lished religion.* 

55. A few years after her return to Scotland, she married 
her cousin, Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley (1565) ; but she lived 
very unhappily with him, on account of his misconduct, 
extravagance, and vicious excesses. Becoming jealous of her 


John Knox. 


MARY STUART. 


* She was also an object of suspicion and dislike to Elizabeth and her 
ministers ; for her religion made her a favorite with the Catholic party, and in 
youth and beauty she had greatly the advantage of the English queen. 


54, After her return to Scotland, how was she treated ? John Knoxand the Scottish 
Reformers ? Why was she suspected and disliked by Elizabeth ? 

55, What is said of her second marriage? Of its consequences? Of the murder of 
Rizzio? Of the death of Darnley ? 
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secretary—one Rizzio (reet’se-o), an Italian—Darnley, accom- 
panied by several of his friends, rushed one evening into her 
apartment, where she was engaged with her sec- [-_____ 
retary and others; and the unfortunate favorite | 
was seized and hurried into the antechamber, where he was 
dispatched with fifty-six wounds (1566). Mary, though at 
first horror-stricken at this crime, and indignant at the 
insult offered to herself, afterward professed to pardon it, 
and extorted from her weak and wicked husband the con- 
fession that a plot had been formed by himself and others 
against her. Some time after this, Darnley was attacked by 
illness, during which his house, a lonely, half-ruined man- 
sion in Edinburgh, where he had been placed by the queen, 
was blown up by gunpowder, and he was thus killed. 

56. The suspicion that Mary was accessory to this crime 
seemed afterward to be confirmed by her marriage with the 
earl of Bothwell, a reckless and dissolute noble- i, eee 
man, who was generally believed to have been |——_— 
concerned in its perpetration (1567). This led to a con- 
federation of the nobles, who, having taken the queen pris- 
oner, compelled her to abdicate the throne in favor of her 
infant son James, and confined her in Lochlev’en castle.* 
She, however, escaped thence, and raised a small army, 
which was defeated by the regent, Murray ; whereupon Mary 
fled into England, and threw herself upon the protection of 
Elizabeth ; but, instead of the generous hospitality which she 
had anticipated, she found herself a captive for life (1568). 

57. Mary had given great offense to Elizabeth when in 


Lord Darnley. 


*Lochleven, a small lake in the eastern part of Scotland, about twenty 
miles north of Edinburgh. It contains several islands, on one of which the 
remains of the castle still exist. The lake must be carefully distinguished 
from Loch Leven, in the western part of Scotland, near which is the famous 
valley of Glencoe. 


56. Why was Mary suspected of the crime ? What did it lead to? Escape and 
flight of Mary ? 

57, Why was Elizabeth offended at her ? What party supported Mary ? What led 
to her execution ? How was it effected ? 
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France, by assuming the title of queen of England, on the 
ground that the marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn 
was unlawful, and hence that her daughter Elizabeth, being 
illegitimate, had no right tothe throne. During Mary’s life, 
the Catholic party in England favored these pretensions ; 
and many conspiracies were formed by them to place her 
upon the throne. In the last of these, the object of which 
was to take the life of Elizabeth, Mary, notwithstanding her 


costumEs. (Zime of Elizabeth.) 


repeated avowals of innocence, was pronounced guilty of 
being an accomplice, and sentenced to death (1586).  Par- 
liament urged her execution, but the queen appeared very 
reluctant to give her assent, and the French and Scotch 
ambassadors interceded earnestly in behalf of the unfortunate 
queen. Llizabeth, however, was at last induced. to sign 
the death-warrant, and Mary was beheaded at Fotheringay 
(1587).* (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 

* The execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, presents one of the most 
pathetic scenes in history. ‘‘She knelt down with great courage, and, still 
holding the crucifix in her hands, stretched out her neck to the executioner. 


She then said aloud, and with the most ardent feeling of confidence, ‘My 
God, I have hoped in you; I commit myself to your hands.’ , . . There 
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58. Queen Mary was one of the most beautiful and accom- 
plished princesses of her age. Her manners were graceful 
and winning, and her conversation full of wit [~~ 
and sprightly intelligence. She was a charming 
singer, and could accompany herself on several ot 
instruments; and the poems which she has left attest a 
genius for that kind of composition. Her imprudence and 
want of self-control, and, it is to be feared, the absence of 
strong moral principles, brought upon her those great calam- 
ities which have shed a mournful interest upon her name. 
The signing of her death-warrant is, however, considered by 
some the greatest blot upon the fame of the virgin queen. 

59, Elizabeth not only contended with Philip of Spain- 
upon the ocean, but sent a force of auxiliary troops to Hol- 
land, under the earl of Leicester, a nobleman for -————— 
whom she appears to have entertained a singu- [Bester 
lar esteem and affection. He was, however, quite unsuc- 
cessful, possessing neither the courage nor capacity requisite 
for the duty assigned to him. In an attack upon Zut'phen,* 
he entirely failed, and the gallant and accomplished Sir Philip 
Sidney was mortally wounded in the battle (1568). Leices- 
ter, whose death occurred soon afterward (1588), was suc- 
ceeded in the queen’s affections by his stepson, Robert, earl 


Character 
of Mary. 


was a universal feeling of compassion at the sight of this lamentable mis- 
fortune, this heroic courage, this admirable sweetness. The executioner 
himself was moved, and aimed with an unsteady hand; the axe, instead of 
falling on the neck, struck the back of the head, and wounded her; yet she 
made no movement, nor uttered a complaint. It was only on repeating the 
biow that the executioner struck off her head, which he held up, saying, 
‘God save Queen Elizabeth!’ ‘Thus,’ added Dr. Fletcher, ‘may all her 
enemies perish.’ ’’—Mignet’s History ef Mary, Queen of Scots. 

* Now a noted manufacturing city of Holland, in the province of Gilder- 
land, and about seventeen miles from Arnhem, the capital of the province, 
where Sidney died of the wounds received.at Zutphen. 


58, Character of Queen Mary ? Signing of her death-warrant ? 

59, Whither was Leicester sent? The queen’s regard for him? His conduct? 
Battle of Zutphen? Death of Sidney? Of Leicester? By whom was he succeeded 
in the queen’s affections ? Character of Essex ? 
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of Essex, a young man of handsome appearance and con- 
siderable merit, but of a daring and reckless disposition. 

60. During the religious wars in France, Elizabeth gave 
all the aid in her power to the cause of the Protestants ; 
and when Henry IV. ascended the throne of France (1589), 
she sent him money and a force under Essex to assist him in 
subduing his enemies. She was, however, much displeased 
at his abjuring the Protestant religion and assuming that 
of the Catholics, and wrote him a letter reproaching him in 
angry terms for his apostasy ; but, 
from interested motives she still 
continued to assist him with sup- 
plies of men and money. 

61. An insurrection having 
broken out in Ireland, Essex was 
sent with a large army to subdue 
it; but having failed disgracefully 
in this expedition, and returned 
to England without the consent 
of the queen, he was arrested by 
her orders, and deprived by the 
council of all his public offices. 
He, however, expected a free par- ' 
don from the queen, but, not re- 

costume. (Timeof Elizabeth.) CelVing it, attempted “to raise an 

insurrection against her govern- 

ment. In this mad scheme he met with no success, but, 

with his accomplices, was seized and thrown into the Tower. 

Being arraigned for treason, he was found guilty ; and the 

queen, though with great reluctance, having signed his death- 
warrant, he was beheaded (1601). 


60, What aid did Elizabeth give to the Protestants ? Why was she displeased with 
Henry IV.? How did she still assist him ? 

61. Why was Essex sent to Ireland? What was his conduct there? How was 
he punished by the queen? What was his subsequent conduct? What is said of his + 
arrest, trial, and execution 7 
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62. Elizabeth survived this event but a short time. The 
fate of this young nobleman, for whom she appears to have 
had a very deep affection, oppressed her mind 
with a settled melancholy.* For ten days pre- 
vious to her death she lay upon the floor, sup- 

_ ported by cushions, and gave way to her feelings of distress 
by sighs and groans. She seldom spoke, and persistently 
refused nourishment. Being solicited to nominate a suc- 
cessor, she replied that she would have a king to succeed her, 

_referring to James of Scotland. Im reply to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who advised her to fix her thoughts upon 
God, she said that her mind did not in the least wander from 
Him. She soon after fell into a lethargy, and without a 
struggle expired (March 24th, 1603), in the forty-fifth year 
of her reign and the seventieth of her age. 

63. Elizabeth was endowed with remarkable talents for 
government, and commanded the respect not only of her own 
subjects but of foreign states. She was, however, 
more mindful of the present prosperity and hap- 
piness of her people than of permanently establishing their 
liberty. She was haughty and despotic, especially in the lat- 
ter part of her reign ; and, though in her religious principles 
and practices she appears to have inclined toward Cathol- 
icism, she persecuted Catholics and Puritans with equal 


Death of 
Elizabeth. 


Her Character. 


* Tt is said that the countess of Nottingham, who died about this time, had 
confessed that Essex had committed to her care a ring to be delivered to the 
queen, and that from enmity to him she had withheld it. This ring had been 
given to Essex by the queen with the promise that, whenever he should send 
it to her, it should not fail to remind her of their friendship, and awaken her 
tender regard for him. The queen, it is said, shook the dying countess, 
exclaiming, ‘‘God may forgive you, but I never can.’? Knight, however, 
says (History of England): “ This story of the ring has been circumstantially 
told by Hume. We have not inserted a similar narrative in our text, believ- 
ing that it is of too doubtful authenticity.” 


62. How was Elizabeth affected by the execution of Essex? Her behavior? What 
were her last words ? What is said of her death ? 
63, What is said of Elizabcth’s administration ? Her character ? 
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severity. Her private character was somewhat marked by 
insincerity and cruelty, and was too much wanting in the 
softer virtues of her sex to be highly commendable ; while her 
personal vanity, with her petty jealousy of female competi- 
tors, has subjected her to considerable ridicule and contempt. 
64. During this illustrious reign, flourished the poet 
Spenser, who wrote the ‘‘ Faerie Queene ;” the immortal poet 
sae a and dramatist, William Shakspeare, whose works 
are the especial glory of English literature ; 

and Francis Bacon, who com- 
menced his splendid career as a 
philosopher, though he disgraced 
himself by his virulence in the_ 
prosecution of the unfortunate 
Essex, from whom he had _ re- 
ceived many favors and benefits. 
Sir Philip Sidney was also a prom- 
inent character in the literary 
world, being the author of a 
sort of pastoral romance styled 


Literature. 


Me “Arcadia,” very much ; - 

eT cee admired at that time. SPENSER. 

Ben Jonson, the dramatist and poet, was also one of the 
noted characters of Elizabeth’s reign. 


STATE OF SOCIETY UNDER THE TUDORS. 


65. The proceedings of Parliament during this period 
show that the principles of civil and political freedom made 
4 but little progress. The Tudors were in general 

Parliament. 5 : : . 
: very vigorous princes, and ruled with a high 
ay In all a: except in the voting of supplies of 


64, What distinguished writers flourished during this reign ? How did Bacon dis- 
grace himself ? What was Sidney’s most celebrated work ? 

65. Progress of civil and political freedom ? Parliament under the Tudors ? Court 
of Star Chamber? Of High Commission ? 
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money to the sovereign, the parliaments showed a remarkable 
spirit of submission to their will; and many practices were 
acquiesced in which violated the most sacred of [———_ 
the subjects’ liberties. Of this character were 
the proceedings in the Court of Star Chamber, 
established or revived in the reign of Henry VII., and the 
Court of High Commission, instituted by Queen Elizabeth. 


Star Chamber, 
etc. 
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THE STAR CHAMBER, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. (rom an old drawing.) 


Both were used as instruments of the most flagrant oppres- 
sion, one for punishing political offenses, the other to compel 
religious conformity. (See note, page 228.) 

66. The great change which during this period occurred 
in religious matters had for a time the effect to increase the 
influence of the monarch. Unlimited suprem- (~~ 
: : Legislation. 
acy was conferred by Parliament; and during the |_—~—— 


reign of Elizabeth the utterance of seditious words against 


66. Effect cf the Reformation ? Absvlute power of the sovereign? Arbitrary and 
severe punishments inflicted ? Difficulty in obtaining justice ? 


14 
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the queen was made a capital offense. A Puritan who had 
written a book against the government of bishops was, dur- 
ing the same reign, condemned to death ; and another was 
executed on the charge of denying the ‘‘absolute power of 
the queen.” No justice could be obtained by any one in 
opposition to the will of the court or its officers. If a trades- 
man sued a nobleman or member of the privy council for 
his just debt, he was lable to be thrust into prison, from 
which he could obtain release only by the relinquishment of 
a large part of his property. 

67. The revenue of Queen Elizabeth has been estimated 
at half a million sterling. She caused the customs to be 
Reve | more carefully collected; and, in 1590, they 

amounted to fifty thousand pounds a year, hav- 
ing been raised to that sum from fourteen thousand. The 
supplies obtained from Parliament during her whole reign 
are said to have amounted to only three millions, so that she 
must have exercised very great economy to carry on such 
vast undertakings with so slender a revenue. Loans had 
been formerly very often obtained from the Dutch, particu- 
larly from the city of Antwerp, the per cent. paid being as 
high as ten or twelve; but Elizabeth established so good a 
credit in her own capital that the merchants of that city 
readily granted her loans, and thus rendered it unnecessary 
to have recourse to foreigners. 

68. Commerce and navigation made immense progress 
during the sixteenth century. The voyage of Columbus 
= had given a vast impulse to maritime adventure, 
which was still further stimulated by the rich 
traffic to which it gave rise. Magellan’s dis- 
covery of a southwest passage to the East, led to many 


Commerce and 
Navigation. 


67, Revenue of€ Queen Elizabeth ? The customs? Supplies. from Parliament ? 
Loans? Elizabeth’s economy and credit ? 

68, Commerce and navigation ? How stimulated? Frobisher, Davis, and Drake ? 
Russian trade? By what discovery was it affected ? 
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attempts during this period to discover one in the northwest. 
Martin Frobisher made three fruitless voyages with this 
object ; and Davis, not discouraged by this failure, made 
other attempts, in one of which 
he discovered the strait that 
bears his name. ‘The discovery 
of a passage to Archangel, which 
was made during the reign of 
Edward VI., brought England 
into close communication with 
Russia; but active commerce 
with that country did not begin ip 
until 1569. Elizabeth obtained Oe 
from the Czar a patent by which | 
the English were to have the 
whole trade of the empire.* 
To these enterprises. should be 
added the maritime achievements of Sir Francis Drake, 
already referred to. (Page 200, § 51.) 

69. Encouraged by privileges so extensive, the English 
ventured further into that extensive region than any Euro- 
peans had previously done. They transported their goods a 
long distance up the Dwina in boats made of the trunks of 


SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


* “Tn the year 1553, the English sent forth three ships for the discovery 
of a northeastern passage to Cathay, or China. Two of these were wrecked ; 
the third, commanded by Richard Chancellor, proceeded to‘ an unknown part 
of the world,’ and reached a place where there was ‘no night at all, but a 
continual light and brightness of the sun shining clearly upon the huge and 
mighty sea.’ At length they came to a bay, and the mouth of the Dwina, 
and report haying announced them to the terrified natives as men of ‘a 
strange nation, of singular gentleness and courtesy,’ Chancellor was able to 
travel into the interior. He found that the country was called Russia, or 
Muscovy, and that Ivan Vassilievitch IT. ‘ruled and governed far and wide.’ 
This was ‘the discovery of Russia,’ of which the fame spread through Spain 
the belief ‘of the discovery of New Indies,’ and in England gave immediate 
impulse to mercantile adventure.’’—Bancroft’s Studies in Mistory. 


69, Eastern trade—how carried on? Turkish trade? The Hanse Towns? 
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trees, and then conveying their commodities overland to the 
Volga, carried them down that river to Astrachan, whence 
they shipped them across the Caspian Sea, and distributed 
them through Persia and other eastern countries. Trade was 
also for the first time carried on with Turkey (1583). These 
successes were the occasion of great jealousy on the part of 
the Hanse Towns, which obtained an edict from the German 
emperor prohibiting the English from carrying on trade in 
any part of the empire. Elizabeth, in retaliation, seized and 
confiscated sixty of their ships which had been taken in the 
river Tagus with contraband goods of the Spaniards. 

70. The naval power of England commenced in the reign 
of Henry VII. ; but ship- Spaildiig was evidently not active, 
= since his successor was obliged to hire vessels 

pba from Hamburg, Lubeck, ene Venice, and 
other great commercial towns. Under the vigorous sway of 
the Virgin Queen a better state of things was introduced ; 
and in 1582, the number of seamen in England was regis- 
tered at over fourteen thousand, and the number of vessels 
amounted to above twelve hundred. The navy, at the 
queen’s death, was considered large ; but the whole number 
of guns was less than eight hundred. The military force 
of the nation at the time of the threatened attack by the 
Spanish Armada was set down at about two hundred thou- 
sand men able to bear arms. 

71. Manwfacturing industry, at the commencement of 
Elizabeth’s reign, had made but little progress, foreign wares 
«|: of all kinds enjoying the preference over those 
made at home. ‘The persecutions in France and 
the Netherlands, however, drove a large number 
of skilled artisans into England, who laid the foundation of 
the manufacturing prosperity afterward attained. It is said 


Manufacturing 
Industry. 


70. Naval power of England? Ship-building ? Number of ne seamen and 
vessels ? English navy? Military force ? 
71, Manufactures? Cloth manufacture? Pins ? 


— 
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that Queen Elizabeth was presented, in the third year of her 
reign, with a pair of silk stockings, with which she was so 
much pleased that she never wore cloth hose afterward. 
The cloth manufacture was so extensive, that as many as 
two hundred thousand pieces were said to be exported 
annually from England. The making of pins commenced 
during Elizabeth’s reign. Before that time the ladies used 
to fasten their dresses with clasps, small skewers of gold, 
silver, or brass, or hooks and eyes. Industry and regular 
employment were enforced by severe laws during the reign 
of Elizabeth.* 

72. Agriculture was carried on with more success, al- 
though vast tracts of land 
were still de- : 
voted to the | Aemietare 
pasturage of sheep. The 
introduction of clover, 
hops, and various vege- 
tables, together with apri- 
cots, currants, gooseber- 
ries, cherries, and other 
fruits, changed somewhat 
the character of horticul- 
ture. Pleasure gardens were laid out with more taste, and 
were ornamented with terraces, grottoes, statuary, fount- 
ains, etc. The condition of the peasantry was considerably 
improved. Their wattled huts gave place, by degrees, to 


FURNITURE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


* Several acts were passed against ‘‘vagabonds.”’ By that of 1536, it was 
enacted that a “vagabond,” if out of employment, and preferring to be idle, 
might be demanded for work by any master of the craft to which he belonged 
and be compelled to work. If caught begging, being neither aged nor 
infirm, he was whipped at the cart’s tail for the first offense, for the second 
had his ear slit or bored through with a hot iron, and for the third suffered 
death as a felon. 


72, Agriculture ? Horticulture ? Pleasure gardens ? Condition of the peasantry ? 
What is said of wheaten bread? Potatoes? Tobacco ? 
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comfortable houses, built of stone or brick, and glass win- 
dows came into general use. Wheaten bread was eaten more 
generally, although rye and barley constituted the principal 
food of the poorer classes. Potatoes were introduced from 
South America by Raleigh, who also brought tobacco from 
the West Indies, and set the example of using it in England. 
73. The nobility still supported, to some extent, their 
ancient magnificence in hospitality, and in the number of 
ie their servants and retainers. The earl of Leices- 
ae ter gave the queen an entertainment at his 
famous castle at Kenilworth, in which the most astonishing 
profusion was displayed. Among other particulars, it is 
said that as many as three hun- 
dred and sixty-five hogsheads 
of beer were consumed at it. 
Lord Burleigh is said to have 
kept a hundred servants; and 
his silver plate, it is remarked 
by awriter of the period, 
“amounted to only fourteen 
or fifteen thousand pounds in 
weight.” Great luxury in ap- 
parel was also indulged in, the 
aera queen taking the lead; who, 
though she issued a proclama- 
tion to restrain this species of extravagance, at her death 
left a wardrobe of 3,000 dresses. 
74, The revival of learning, particularly the study of 
the classics, constituted a remarkable feature of this period. 
ere Hrasmus, a native of Holland, was professor of 
pies Bak | Greek in the university of Oxford, and did much 
toward the attaimment of this result. Henry VIII., Mary, 


73, Magnificence and hospitality of the nobles? Leicester’s entertainment of the 
queen? Servants of Lord Burleigh ? Luxury in apparel ? 

74, Revival of learning? Erasmus? Distinguished classical scholars? Ascham ? 
Language of the period? The drama ? 
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Elizabeth, and Lady Jane Grey 
were all distinguished for their 
classical learning.* Roger 
Ascham has already been re- 
ferred to asan eminent teacher 
of Latin and Greek. Middle 
English now gave place to the 
New or Modern English, which, 
with slight modifications, con- 
tinues to be the language used. 
This was the language of Shak- 
speare and Bacon. In the first se 

part of this- period the drama consisted of short plays called 
“< TInterludes,” of which the most successful writer was John 
Heywood, who lived at the court of Henry VIII. At the end 


* As likewise was Mary, Queen of Scots, who had acquired a facility in the 
use of several languages. The Latin prayer which she composed a short 
time before her melancholy and tragic end has been much admired. Although 
in the medieval style, the language is expressive : 

O Domine Deus, speravi in te ! 

O Care mi Jesu, nunc libera me ! 

In dura catena, in misera pena desidero te ! 
Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me ! 


It has been thus rendered into English, following as closely the Latin as 
the English idiom permits : 
My hopes, O Lord, have been in thee ! 
O Jesus ! Saviour! set me free ! 
In anguish and pain—in this iron chain—I call on thee! 
With many a groan, and bitter moan—and kneeling on this prison stone. 
T adore thee—implore thee,—to set me free ! 


An old writer says: ‘‘It became fashionable in Elizabeth’s reign to study 
Greek at court. The maids of honor indulged their ideas of sentimental affec- 
tion in the sublime contemplations of Plato’s ‘Phedo’; and the queen, who 
understood Greek better than the canons of Windsor, and was certainly a 
much greater pedant than her successor, James I., translated Isocrates. But 
this passion for the Greek language soon ended where it began; nor do we 
find that it improved the national taste, or influenced the writings of the age 
of Elizabeth.” 
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of the period and at the beginning of the next, the stage, 
under William Shakspeare and his contemporary dramatists 
and actors, was patronized by all classes; and the Black- 
friars, Globe, and Fortune theaters were highly prosperous. 
Of the first two of these Shakspeare was part proprietor, 
and in them his immortal plays were first performed. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 


. Henry VII. Reigned 24 years. 

. Perkin Warbeck personates the duke of York. 

. Perkin Warbeck and the earl of Warwick executed. 

. Henry VIII. Reigned 38 years. 

. Battle of Flodden Field, and Battle of the Spurs. 

. Interview between Henry VIII. and Francis I. 

. Death of Cardinal Wolsey. 

. Marriage of Henry VIII. with Anne Boleyn. 

. Papal power abolished in England. 

. Execution of Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More. 

. Birth of Edward VI. and death of Jane Seymour. 

. Execution of Catharine Howard. Birth of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
7. Execution of the earl of Surrey. Death of Henry VIII. 


Epwarp VI. Reigned 6 years. 


. Lord Seymour beheaded. Somerset, the Protector, deposed. 
2. Somerset beheaded. 
53. Mary. Reigned 5 years. 


Execution of the duke of Northumberland. 


. Wyatt’s rebellion. Execution of Lady Jane Grey, 
5. Burning of Hooper, Ridley, and Latimer. 

. Burning of Archbishop Cranmer. 

. Calais taken by the French. Death of Queen Mary. 


Euizasetu. Reigned 44 years. 


. Return of Mary, Queen of Scots, from France. 

. Mary’s flight into England. 

. Battle of Zutphen. Death of Sir Philip Sidney. 
. Mary, Queen of Scots executed. 

. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

. Conspiracy and execution of the earl of Essex. 

. Death of Elizabeth. 


Topical Review. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE TUDOR FAMILY. 


Arthur. Hacc VIII. 


Mary. EvizaABetH. Epwarp VI. 


Margaret 


Henry VII. 
| 


Mary 
(by Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk), 


Frances Brandon 
(by Henry Grey, 
Marquis of Dorset). 


| 
Lady Jane Grey. 


(by James “S of Scotland). (by Earl of Angus). 
Margaret Douglas 
(by Matthew Stuart, Earl of Lennox), 


James V. 


| 
Mary, Queen of Scots 
(by Henry Stuart *). 


Henry Stuart 
(Lord Darnley). 


James VI. (of Scotland). 


or I. (of England). 
TOPICAL 
NARRATIVE. 
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* The name Stuart (originally Stewart) was first assumed by Mary, Queen 


of Scots. 


It was derived from the office of steward of the royal household, 


held in hereditary succession for several generations by the same family, on 
some of whose members the regency had been conferred, until Robert the 


Stewart, in 1371, was declared king. 
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SECTION II. 
THE STUART FAMILY. 


Extending from the Accession of James I. (1603) to that of George I. 
(1714). 


1, James I., the king of Scotland, succeeded without any 
opposition to the irons left vacant by the death of Eliza- 
beth. He was thirty-six years of age, had re- [SOS 
ceived a good education under the celebrated | [J 
George Buchanan,* but ‘was very vain of his | ——_ 
learning, and took every opportunity to make a display of it. 
Wanting in judgment and good sense, and totally deficient 
in refinement of manners, he was constantly an object of 
ridicule or contempt. He had also unfortunately imbibed 
the notion that a king was divinely vested with absolute 
power; and hence his conduct was often tyrannical in the 
extreme, being utterly at variance with those principles of 
liberty which the English people had long viewed as their 
most valuable birthright. 

2. Scarcely had James commenced to reign, when a plot 
was formed to depose him, and place his cousin, Arabella 
Stuart, on the throne. The leaders of the conspiracy— 
among whom were Lord Cobham, Lord Grey (a Puritan), 
and others—were tried and convicted, and some were exe- 


* George Buchanan, born in Scotland in 1506, was educated in Paris, and 
became famous for his classical scholarship and Latin poetry. In 1562 he was 
appointed tutor to Mary, Queen of Scots, and in 1570 preceptor to her son 
James. He died in Edinburgh in 1582. 


1, What was the age of James I. when he ascended the fhrone ? His character ? 


What caused him to be tyrannical ? 
2, What plot was formed? Who were its leaders? Who was also implicated ? 
How was Raleigh convicted ? Was he punished ? Who were pardoned ? 
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cuted. Sir Walter Raleigh was also charged with being 
concerned in the plot; and the jury, influenced by the bit- 
ter invectives of Sir Edward Coke, the attorney-general, 
found him guilty, though it was generally admitted that the 
proof was insufficient to convict him. He was afterward 
reprieved by the king, though still kept a prisoner, and 
Cobham and Grey were par- 
doned after they had laid their 
heads upon the block, but were 
condemned to imprisonment in 
the Tower (1603). 

3. Soon after this, a plot 
was arranged by some of the 
Catholic party, disappointed in 
not receiving the religious privi- 
leges which they had expected 
on the accession of James. The / 
object of it was to overturn the 
government by the destruction 
of the king and both houses of 
parliament. For this purpose 


JAMES I. 
a vault beneath the House of (From a portrait by Vandyke, after a 


miniature by Hilyard, 1617 
Lords was hired, and thirty- pie ed ae tin ) 


six barrels of gunpowder were stored therein, which, on ite 
opening of parliament, were to be fired by one Guy Fawkes, 
an officer in the Spanish service, brought to England to per- 
“tay Foie, | petrate this act. This conspiracy, styled the 
_______} **Gunpowder Plot,” was discovered just on the 
eve of its execution (1605) ; and Guy Fawkes, with some of 
his fellow-conspirators, was executed. 

4, During the previous reign, unsuccessful attempts had 


3. What other plot was formed ? What means were adopted to carry it out? How 
was it discovered ? : 

4. What attempts at colonization were made? What companies were organized ? 
What settlement was effected? Its condition under Delaware? How did Virginia 
become a royal province ? What other important events occurred ? 
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been made by Raleigh to plant a colony in the region to 
which the queen had given the name of Virginia. King 
James, in the early part of his reign, granted ae 

charters to two companies—the London, or South Winn 
Virginia Company, and the Plymouth, or North Virginia 
Company. Under the former of these, the first permanent 
settlement was made at Jamestown (1607); and under its 
first governor, Lord Delaware, it attained a condition of con- 
siderable prosperity. By an arbitrary act of the king, the 


COSTUMES OF THE TIME OF JAMES I. 


company was afterward dissolved, and Virginia made a royal 
province (1624). The East India Company, es- [~~ 
tablished by Queen Elizabeth (1600), was rechar- qieaet 
tered by James for an unlimited period (1609) ; 
and a short time afterward the first English factory was 
established at Surat (1612). 

5. During this period, Sir Walter Raleigh, who had orig- 
inated many of these enterprises, was enduring the miseries 


5, What led to the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh ? Why does it reflect disgrace 
upon James ? 
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of a hopeless imprisonment, the long and tedious hours of 
which he had relieved by the composition of his great work, 
the “ History of the World.” Being released in 
order that he might point out a gold mine which 
en he asserted to exist in Guiana (ghe-ah'nah), and 
having failed in the expedition, he was, on his return, beheaded 
in pursuance of the sentence 
previously pronounced upon 
him (1618).* This act reflects 
a lasting disgrace upon James, 
who, it was generally believed, 
sacrificed this illustrious man to 
appease Spain, incensed by the 
attack which Raleigh had made | 
upon some of her settlements in { 
South America. 

6. One of the worst charac- 
teristics of King James was his 
niages proneness to attach 

Carr. 3 

himself to un- 
Pe ipetavoriies, ate liyk eR eae eee 
whom was Robert Carr, a young ?7@7y print.) 
Scotchman, on whom the king for several years lavished 
the most profuse favors, finally bestowing upon him the title 
of the earl of Somerset (1612). The favorite’s fall occurred 
a short time afterward ; for being concerned, with his wife, 


Death of 
Raleigh. 


* Raleigh mounted the scaffold with that courage which never deserted 
him. When he had taken off his gown and doublet, he asked the execu- 
tioner to let him see the ax. He poised it, and running his thumb along the 
edge, said, with a smile, ‘This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all dis- 
eases.’ The executioner was going to blindfold him, but he refused to let 
him, saying, ‘Think you I fear the shadow of the ax, when I fear not the ax 
itself?’ He gave the signal by stretching out his hands, and his head was 
struck off at two blows.”—Keightley’s History of England. 


6, What was one of the king’s worst characteristics ? What is said of Robert Carr ? 
What led to his fall ¥ What is said of George Villiers ? 
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previously countess of Essex, in the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury in the Tower, the guilty pair were tried and con- 
victed, but were pardoned by the king, and afterward lived 
in total obscurity. James had previously transferred his 
favors to a young man named George Villiers (vil'yerz), of 
good family, engaging manners, and fine personal appear- 
ance (1615). The infatuation of the monarch in regard to 
this new minion was unbounded ; and, in the course of a few 
years, he was created Viscount Villiers, subsequently earl and 
marquis, and finally duke of Buckingham. He soon gained 
an infamous notoriety by his arrogance and profligacy. 

7. James, although of a pusillanimous disposition, was 
very persistent in upholding the royal prerogative. His 
arbitrary acts and principles, however, met with "Fallot Brom, 
decided opposition from the parliament of 1621, 
who declared their privileges to be the ancient and undoubted 
birthright of the English people, which bold declaration so 
incensed the king that he sent for the journals of the Com- 
mons and tore the record out with his own hands. ‘The same 
parhament impeached the celebrated Lord Bacon, Viscount 
St. Albans and Chancellor. His prodigality and fondness for 
ostentation and luxury had plunged him into great expenses, 
to defray which he had taken bribes from suitors in his 
court. He confessed his guilt, and was sentenced to pay a 
fine of £40,000, to dismissal from all his offices, and impris- 
onment in the Tower. In consideration of his many merits, 
the king released him from prison, and remitted the fine. 
He survived his disgrace five years, during*which he prose- 
cuted those studies in philosophy and science from which he 
obtained so splendid and enduring a fame. 

8. James, who by his reckless extravagance, was always 
in want of money, was anxious to bring about a marriage 


7, How was James opposed by the parliament of 1621? What was done by the 
king? Who was impeached ? What is said of Lord Bacon ? 

8, What was the king anxious to do? Why? What project was undertaken 
What visit was made, and who was seen by Charles ? 
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between his son Charles and the Infanta of Spain, expect- 
ing that a large dowry would be paid with her. To this the 
nation was much opposed, on account of the religion of the 
princess; but it was favored by the duke of Buckingham. 
The latter conceived the romantic project of a journey to 
Spain by Prince Charles and himself in disguise, so that the 
former might pay his addresses in person to the princess. 
To this the king reluctantly consented, fearing for the 
safety of the Prince of Wales, whom he used to call “‘ Baby 
Charles.” On their way they visited the French court, 
where Charles first saw the French princess Henrietta Maria, 
whom he subsequently married. 

9. The king of Spain treated his visitors with great 
respect ; but the levity, insolence, and extravagant behavior 
——__—_ of Buckingham disgusted everybody at the Span- 
____—_] ish court, so that, finding himself an object of 
great dislike, he determined to prevent the match, and, on 
returning to England, it was publicly renounced, greatly to 
the joy of the people. Buckingham, to clear himself from 
censure, made a false statement to Parliament, accusing the 
Spanish court of insincerity ; and to this the young prince, 
equally untruthful, gave his assent. 

10. A treaty was soon afterward made with France, one 
of the terms of which was the marriage of Charles to Hen- 
rietta Maria. Before it was completed, however, King James 
was suddenly seized with illness, and expired in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, after a reign of twenty-two years (1625).* 


Buckingham. 


*“ James, though an able man, was a weak monarch; his quickness of 
apprehension and soundness of judgment were marred by his credulity in 
partialities, his childish fears and habit of vacillation. Eminently qualified to 
adyise as a councilor, he wanted the spirit and resolution to act as a sover- 
eign. His discourse teemed with maxims of political wisdom ; his conduct 
frequently bore the impress of political imbecility. If, in the language of his 


9, What was Buckingham’s conduct in Spain? How did he screen himself from 
censure ? What was the conduct of Prince Charles ? 

10, What treaty was afterward made? When did the king die? What important 
event is referred to? How was the translation executed ? When was it published ? 
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One of the most important events of this period was a new 
translation of the Bible. It was executed under the patron- 
age of the king, and by a number of learned men designated 
by him. It was published in 1611; and having superseded 
other versions, continues to be 
the English Bible in general use 
among all English Protestants. It 
is usually called ‘* King James’s 
Bible.” 

11. The Puritans—sgo called 
from their strict principles and 
austerity of lfe— 
greatly increased in 
numbers and influence during 

= this reign. ‘Their public preach- 
MURKETSER 40D PIEEMAN, SNE OF ings were directed against the 
JAMES I, ° . 
dissoluteness, levity, and luxury 
of the times, and particularly inculcated a more serious 
observance of the Sabbath, which had previously been a 
day of pleasure and pastime. Some of them, who had 
become disgusted with the king’s high-handed measures 
against those who refused to conform to the established 
church, emigrated to Holland, and afterward to New Eng- 
land, where they made a settlement at a place which they 
called Plymouth (1620). 

12. Charles I., the second son of James, succeeded that 

monarch, his eldest son, Henry,* haying died some years 


Puritans. 


flatterers, he was the British Solomon, in the opinion of less interested obsery- 
ers, he merited the appellation given him by the duke of Sully, that of ‘the 
wisest fool in Hurope.’’?’—Lingard’s History of England. 

*It was for this young prince that Raleigh composed his ‘‘ History of the 
World.’ He was amiable, intelligent, and well-disposed ; and his death was 
greatly lamented. 


11, What is said of the Puritans ? Whither did some of them emigrate ? 

12, Who succeeded James I. ? Whom did Charles marry ? What led to a war with 
Spain ? What difficulty with Parliament broke out ? Who were prominent leaders 
‘among the Commons ? 


15 
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previously. Shortly after his accession Charles completed 
his marriage with Henrietta Maria, whom he had previously 
——— espoused by proxy in France, and who was 
Ae ae: escorted to England by the duke of Buckingham. 
The conduct of Charles toward the Infanta of 
Spain had greatly incensed the 
Spanish monarch, and war had 
been declared. To prosecute this 
war the king summoned a par- 
liament and asked for a vote of 
supplies. This the Commons, 
who were determined to assert 
their privileges, under the leader- 
ship of many distinguished men, 
among whom were Sir Edward 
Coke, Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
and Sir John Eliot, refused to 
grant, unless Charles would re- 
linquish some of the prerogatives CHR Rree 
which had been exercised by his father, and which he still 
claimed as his hereditary right. Charles, therefore, dissolved 
the Parliament, and proceeded to levy money by his own 
authority (1625). 

13, These forced loans, called tonnage and poundage * 
and ship-money,+ gave great offense to the people, whose 
E Aa discontent was still further increased by the con- 
Forced Loans. : : 

duct of Buckingham, through whose influence a 
war was undertaken against France, and an expedition sent 
to Rochelle (ro-shel’) to aid the Huguenots, then assailed by 


* Tonnage and poundage were duties on imported merchandise which it 
had been customary to allow the king to levy since the reign of Edward III. 
The parliament of 1625 refused, however, to grant this privilege to the king 
for a longer period than one year. 

+ Ship-money was an arbitrary tax levied on the seaports for the equipment 
of a fleet. Charles extended it over the whole kingdom. 


13, What gave offense to the people ? What unfortunate expedition took place ? 
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Richelieu (reesh'eh-lu).. Buckingham himself assumed the 
command, but managed the affair so badly that nothing 
was accomplished ; and in a few months he returned to 
England, having lost the greater part of his forces, and was 
universally reprobated for his rashness and folly (1627). 

14. In a parliament called a few months afterward, 
Charles met with still more determined opposition, although 
many of the former members had been made to | s 
suffer for their boldness by imprisonment and | aaa 
other oppressive measures of the court. Charles 
attempted intimidation, but the spirit of liberty was not to 
be thus crushed. Ina bill called the Petition of Right* the 

Commons emphatically asserted the 
privileges which had been conferred 
upon them by Magna Charta and 
other ancient statutes; and to this 
bill the king was forced to give his 
assent (1628). 

15. Soon after this, one cause of 
popular discontent was removed by 
the assassination of the 
duke of Buckingham at 

- Portsmouth, whither he 
had gone to superintend the prepa- 
rations for a second expedition 

against France. The murderer, one Felton, who had served 
under the duke as lieutenant, but had failed in his applica- 
tion for promotion, was immediately apprehended, and soon 
afterward was executed. ‘The command of the French expe- 


Buckingham 
Assassinated, 


CHARLES I. AND ARMOR-BEARER. 


* The Petition of Right was an emphatic statement of the privileges of the 
people as conferred by previous enactments. It is regarded as the second 
great charter of English liberty. 


14. What was done in the next parliament ? What was the Petition of Right ? 
15. How and by whom was Buckingham assassinated ? Who received command of 
the French expedition ? What was the result? How is Rochelle situated? (See map, 


page 74.) 
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dition was conferred on the earl of Lindsay ; but it reached 
Rochelle too late to afford any assistance to the Huguenots, 
who were obliged to surrender the town in sight of the English 
admiral (1628). _ 
16, Another session of Parliament having taken place 
(1629), and the members* still proving refractory, the king 
dissolved it, and determined to rule without 
Star Chamber. : : : : : 

a parliament,.continuing the illegal exactions 
which had already made him so unpopular. He also, prin- 
cipally by means of the Star Chamber,t attempted to punish 
such of the members of Parliament as had made themselves 
particularly obnoxious to him, Some of them were fined for 
what was called their seditious language and behavior, and, 
refusing to pay the fines, were imprisoned. The death of Sir 
John Eliot in prison greatly increased the popular indigna- 
tion, all regarding him as a martyr to the cause of English 
liberty. 

17, Charles, however, adopted the policy of choosing 
some of his ministers from among the popular leaders, one 


* Among these was Oliver Cromwell, who, on this his first appearance in 
Parliament, attracted considerable notice by the plainness of his dress, his 
clownish manners, and his intense zeal in favor of the Puritans. He was the 
son of Robert Cromwell, and was born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. At the 
age of seventeen he was sent to the University of Cambridge, but remained 
there only a short time. He afterward settled at Huntingdon, and carried 
on the business of a brewer, but on receiving a handsome legacy he aban- 
doned it. 

+The Court of Star Chamber was of very ancient origin, and derived its 
name from the chamber of the king’s palace at Westminster in which it used 
to hold its sessions, the ceiling of this apartment being decorated with stars. 
It had very extensive powers, both civil and criminal, and could adjudge 
cases without the intervention of a jury. Hence it became a formidable 
instrument of tyranny. It was abolished in 1641. (See page 209.) 


16, What resolve did Charles adopt, and why ? How did he punish the refractory 
members ? Who died in prison? Effect of this? 

17, What policy was adopted by Charles ? Who became eafl of Strafford? Effect 
of receiving the royal favors? The Puritans? Sunday laws? To whom offensive ? 
Why? 
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of whom, Sir Thomas Wentworth, was created earl of Straf- 
ford, and soon became the principal minister of the king. 
All who accepted any of these royal favors were viewed as 
traitors by the popular party, and pursued with the bitterest 
hatred, more especially by the Puritan leaders, toward whom 
Charles, under the influence of his queen, pursued a course 
of studied hostility. He renewed the edict of his father, 
allowing sports and recreations on Sunday, and ordered the 
proclamation to be read by the clergy after divine service, 
punishing all such as refused obedience. ‘This was a cause 
of great scandal to the austere Puritans, who were very rigid 
in the observance of the Sabbath, and preached against the 
popular pastimes—plays, cancing: May festivals, ete. 
mon at this time. 

18. Under the influence of Archbishop Land, the liturgy 
was altered, and the ritual increased by the addition of many 
of the ceremonial observances of the Church of [a 
Rome; and this was also a cause of great dis- | : 
pleasure to the Puritans as well as to the Protestants in gen- 
eral. Many of the former, chiefly of the sect styled Inde- 
pendents, to avoid a conformity with the established church, 
which the laws required, emigrated to New England and 
founded Massachusetts and other colonies in that country. 
Charles also attempted to impose this liturgy upon the Scot- 
tish people ; but on the first attempt to read it in Edinburgh, 
a tumult arose among the people, during which the bishop 
had a stool thrown at him, and on leaying the church nar- 
rowly escaped from the enraged populace (1637). 

19. The king insisting upon obedience, and issuing a proc- 
lamation to enforce it, an insurrection ensued ; Covenant 

2 Covenant. 
and the famous Covenant was formed and signed, 
according to which the Scottish people bound themselves to 


18, What other measures were wan seins ? What was the effect ? What was the 
conduct of the Scots ? 
19, Signing of the ‘‘ Covenant’? ? What was it? How was war brought on? 
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unite for their mutual defense, and to resist all religious 
innovations (1638). “ With his accustomed weakness and 
insincerity, Charles first attempted partial con- 
cessions; but, these proving ineffectual, war en- 
sued, Richelieu, who was then at the head of the French 
government, fomenting the animosities of the Scots, in 
revenge for the previous interference of Charles in the affairs 
of France. 

20. The advantages were on the side of the Covenanters, 
and Charles, to obtain supplies, was obliged to have recourse 
to that parliament which he had failed to summon during 
more than eleven years. ‘The same spirit of opposition being 
manifested, he dissolved it after a session of three weeks 
(May, 1640) ; and, having resorted to the same illegal expedi- 
ents as before to raise money, he marched with a consider- 
able army against the Covenanters. The latter invaded Eng- 
land, and, after defeating a detachment of the royal forces at 
the Tyne River, took possession of Newcastle. (See Map 5.) 

21. This compelled the king to call a new parliament ; 
but the elections resulted in favor of the popular party, and on 
“Patan | the assembling of this body (November 3, 1640), 

memorable as the “ Long Parliament,” Charles 

found his authority confronted with the same spirit of sturdy 

independence and opposition which he had so often experi- 

enced. The first act of the Commons was to impeach the 

earl of Strafford, so odious to them on account of his deser- 

—————} tion of their cause, and as the ready instrument 

Strafford. i fs 4 Z 

‘_| of the king’s most obnoxious measures. Arch- 

bishop Laud was also impeached, and both were taken into 
custody to await their trial. 

22. That of Strafford lasted thirteen days; and such were 


War. 


20, What led to the calling of the Parliament ? The result ? Subsequent events ? 

21, What was next done by the king? What was this parliament called? What 
were its measures ? Who were impeached ? 

22, What is said of the trial of Strafford ? What expedient was adopted ? What 
induced Charles to give his assent to Strafford’s execution ? 
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the eloquence and ability which he displayed in his defense, 
that his enemies, despairing of his conviction by the House 
of Lords, abandoned the impeachment, and resorted to the 
expedient of a dill of attainder.* This they carried 
‘through the House of Commons with but few dissenting 
voices, and the popular excitement was so great that the 
Peers also were induced to pass it, but by a small vote (May 
7, 1641). The king at first refused to give his assent ; but 
the loud clamors and measures of the populace made him 
irresolute, and after the earl had written to him, generously 
requesting that he would not allow his personal regard for 
him to weigh against the wishes of his subjects, and stating 
that he was willing to be a sacrifice for the removal of the 
present troubles, Charles weakly and ungratefully assented 
to the bill. ' 
23. When informed of the royal assent, Strafford started 
up and exclaimed in the words of Scripture, ‘“‘ Put not your 
trust In princes, nor in the sons of men!” In 
three days he was brought to the block, passing 
to which he stopped under the window of Laud’s 
prison to receive his blessing. The prelate raised his hand 
to pronounce it; but grief choked his utterance, and he fell 
senseless on the floor. Strafford acted on the scaffold with 
great dignity and composure. His execution took place in 
the presence of a vast multitude, who subsequently expressed 


Strafford’s 
Death. 


* By a bill of attainder, a person is pronounced guilty by act of Parlia- 
ment, which is passed as other laws with the consent of King, Lords, and 
Commons. In an impeachment, the Commons are only the accusers, and the 
Peers are the judges. Such bills were frequently resorted to in the reign of 
Heury VIII., to convict persons who could not have been proved guilty by 
the ordinary process of the courts. The following is the entry on the jour- 
nals in regard to Strafford’s case : ‘“‘ April 19, 1641. Resolved upon question, 
that the endeavor of Thomas, earl of Strafford, to subvert the ancient funda- 
mental laws of the realms of England and Ireland, and to introduce an arbi- 
trary tyrannical government against law, is high treason.” 


23, What was Strafford’s behavior? His exclamation? What is said of his execu- 
tion? Of his character? Of Charles’s conduct toward him ? 
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their joy by illuminations and bonfires (May 12, 1641). 
Although convicted by a most arbitrary aud unjust measure, 
he was without doubt an enemy to his country’s hberty ; but 
Charles, who most cowardly deserted his friend, was after- 
ward convinced of the weakness of his conduct, ‘and deeply 
repented of it. 

24. Meanwhile, Parliament continued its vigorous meas- 
ures for protection and reform. A bill was passed that it 
“Pesanest should not be adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved 

without its own consent ; the Star Chamber was 
abolished, and the jurisdiction of the king’s council abridged. 
These proceedings, together with the success of the Cove- 
nanters in Scotland, excited a spirit of opposition in Ireland 
against the English Parliament, which, through its intense 
hostility to the Roman Catholic worship, was in that country 
an object of fear and suspicion. Commissioners were sent to 
the king to demand religious toleration ; and Charles, feeling 
it to be for his interest to conciliate them, gave them a favor- 
able reception. The Irish, however, rose in insurrection ; 
and the English settlers were massacred by thou- 
sands with every circumstance of barbarity. The 
ancient English planters, called the “‘ English of 
the Pale,” also joined with the natives in this dreadful revolt 
and massacre. 

25. The Commons accused Charles of encouraging this 
rebellion, and, therefore, instead of voting supplies to the 
‘king, they levied money, and took arms from the magazines, 
ostensibly for its suppression, but secretly kept them as a 
reserve for future opposition to the royal authority. To vin- 
dicate their open mistrust of the king, they adopted and pub- 
lished a ‘* Remonstrance ” to the people against the various 


Irish 
Insurrection. 


24, What further measures were adopted by Parliament ? Effect of them in Ire- 
land 2? What was the conduct of Charles toward the Irish commissioners ? What 
insurrection and massacre occurred in Ireland ? 

25. What course did the Commons pursue? The populace? Who were called 
“Cavaliers”? ? Who ‘‘ Roundheads ”’ ? 
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measures of his reign, artfully fanning in every way the 
popular feeling against him, as well as against the established 
church, the bishops, and others connected with what was 
styled prelacy. Multitudes flocked to Westminster, insulted 
the lords and bishops, and insolently threatened the king him- 
self. The adherents of the royal cause were styled ‘‘ Cava- 
hers”; while these bestowed on the opponents of the king the 
name of ‘‘ Roundheads,” in derision of their cropped hair.* 
26. The bishops, being prevented from attending Par- 
liament, protested against the illegality of its acts; and on 
this account they were impeached by the Com- 
mons and committed to custody. A few days 
afterward, the king was betrayed into taking a 
step which injured him greatly in the opinion of the well- 
disposed part of his subjects, and promoted the objects of 
his enemies. This was the impeachment of Lord Kimbolton 
and five distinguished members of the House of Commons, 
including Hampdent and Pym,{ charging them with conspir- 


Attack on 
Parliament. 


*“The Cavaliers, who affected a liberal way of thinking, as well as a 
gayety and freedom of manners inconsistent with Puritanical ideas, were rep- 
resented by the Roundheads as a set of abandoned profligates, equally des- 
titute of religion and morals, the devoted tools of the court, and the zealous 
abettors of arbitrary power. The Cavaliers, on the other hand, regarded the 
Roundheads as a gloomy, narrow-minded, fanatical herd, determined enemies 
to kingly power, and to all distinction of ranks in society. But in these char- 
acters, drawn by the passions of the two parties, we must not expect impar- 
tiality ; both are certainly overcharged. The Cavaliers were, in general, 
sincere friends to liberty and the English Constitution ; nor were republican 
and leveling principles by any means general at first among the Roundheads, 
though they came at last to predominate.’’—Russell’s Modern Hurope. 

+ John Hampden had been very prominent in opposing the illegal exactions 
of the government. In 1627 he was imprisoned for refusing to pay his pro- 
portion of the loan levied by the king’s sole authority; and in 1636 he 
resolutely refused to pay any of the ship-money, and was prosecuted and con- 
victed by the government. His opposition to Charles in Parliament had been 
very open and decided. 

t John Pym was one of the most conspicuous and talented of the par- 


26, What was done by the bishops, and with what result? What false step did 
Charles take ? 
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ing to alienate from him the affections of his subjects, to 
subvert the rights of the Parliament, to excite the disobedi- 
ence of the army, and to extort the consent of the majority 
in Parliament by the aid of mobs. <A sergeant-at-arms after- 
ward demanded from the House the surrender of the five 
members, but could obtain no answer to the demand ; and 
royal messengers were dis- 
patched to seize them (1642). 
27. To add to the difficulty, 

the king came himself to the 
House attended by an armed 
retinue, and demanded that 
the obnoxious members should 
be pointed out. But the 
speaker, Lent’hall, refused to 
comply, boldly declaring that 
he was the servant of the 
TTouse, and could act only in 
accordance with its directions. 
The king, therefore, retired 
without effecting his purpose, 
amid the low murmurs of 
** Privilege! privilege!” from 
the indignant members. This arbitrary act excited universal 
opposition ; and the citizens of London were the 
whole night in arms, determined to protect at all 
hazards the five members from arrest. Hamp- 
den, who had made a bold stand five years before against the 


JOHN PYM. 


Breach of 
Privilege. 


liamentary leaders. During the latter part of the reign of James I., he 
became noted for his vigorous opposition to the arbitrary measures of the 
court ; and in the succeeding reign, until his death in 1648, evinced the same 
earnest regard for his country’s liberty. His fearless spirit, fervid eloquence, 
and thorough knowledge of parliamentary business, gave him so great an 
influence that he received from his party the title of ‘‘ King Pym.” 


27, What account is given of the king’s visit to Parliament? The result? What 
honor was shown to Hampden? 
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payment of ship-money, was particularly dear to the people ; 
and four thousand horsemen went to London to testify their 
devotion to him (1642). 

28. The king, obliged to abandon his prosecution of the 
members, formally pardoned them, and offered an apology 
to the House for the breach of privilege which he had com- 
mitted. The latter, aware that it could only preserve its 
newly acquired power by the sword, made preparations for 


COSTUMES OF THE NOBILITY. (Témeof Charles 1.) 


s 
the impending struggle. The magazine at Hull was seized 
by one of its adherents, the command of the Tower was 
bestowed on another, and a bill was passed giving the control 
of the militia entirely to the Commons. But Charles, find- 
ing himself supported by a considerable party, refused his 
assent to the bill, and issued a proclamation against the 
attempted usurpation. 

29. This brought matters to an issue. The king and his 
counselors determined to resist the demands of Parliament, 


. 


28, The further course of the king? Of the Commons ? What followed ? 
29, How was the civil war inaugurated? Whom did the Royalists include? The 
Roundheads ? Who were the Independents ? 
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which amounted to no less than the annihilation of the royal 
authority; and, collecting what forces he could, Charles 


<= erected his‘standard at Nottingham—the signal of 
Civ War | civil war throughout the kingdom (August, 1642). 
The Royalists, or Cavaliers, included the greater part of the 
nobility, clergy, and landed gentry, with all who were at- 
tached to the established 
church, and also the Catholics. 
The Rowndheads, or support- 
ers of Parliament, were chiefly 
composed of the yeomanry of 
the country, the townspeople, 
and the dissenters or Puritans. 
Of the latter, the sect called 
Independents were particularly 
hostile to the monarchy as well 
as to the established church. 
30. The parliamentary 
forces were at first led by the 
earl of Essex, son of Elizabeth’s 
favorite, and a general of considerable skill and experience. 
The command of the royal army was intrusted to the earl of 
. aos Lindsay ; the cavalry yas commanded by the king’s 
nephew, the famous Prrhce Rupert ;* and it was 
the latter who commenced the war by routing a body of the 
parliamentary cavalry at Worcester. The first general en- 
gagement took place at Edgehill, and Lindsay was mortally 
wounded and taken prisoner, but there was no decided victory 


JOHN HAMPDEN. 


* Prince Rupert was the son of Frederick, elector-palatine, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I.; so that Charles I. was his uncle. He was not only 
prominent in this war, but afterward acquired great distinction as a naval 
commander. Subsequently, he became noted for his researches in science 
and the useful arts. 


30, Who was the leader of the parliamentary forces? Of the royal army? Of its 
cavalry ? When did the first general engagement occur? Its result? Death of 
Hampden ? (For location of place, see Prog. Map No. 5.) 
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on either side (1642). In a skirmish the next year, the illus- 
trious Hampden was mortally wounded, and his loss was felt 
as a severe blow to the popular party.* 

31. During this year (1643), the Royalists, under Prince 
Rupert, gained some advantages in the west ; and a general 
engagement took place at Newbury, but with no 
decided result. The Royalists lost one of their Wiiwes 
chief supporters in the brave and eloquent Lord Falkland 
(fawk'land), who, while he had at first firmly and patriot- 
ically opposed the unjust pretensions of the king, stood by 
him when the attempt was made to deprive him of his legal 
authority. He held, at his death, the office of Secretary of 
State, and in that position had won a high reputation for the 
able papers in which he advocated the royal cause. 

32. The Parliament entered into negotiations with Scot- 
land to bring about a combination of their forces against the 
king ; and, principally through the skill and 
address of Sir Henry Vane, who had been sent as 
a commissioner to Edinburgh, a “solemn league 
and covenant” was entered into, by which the Scottish people 
renewed the pledges of the previous covenant, and bound 
themselves to assist the cause of the English Parliament. A 
large army of Scots was accordingly sent into England ; but 


League and 
Covenant. 


* “The news of Hampden’s death produced as great a consternation in his 
party, according to Clarendon, as if their whole army had been cut off. The 
journals of the time amply prove that the Parliament and all its friends were 
filled with grief and dismay. Lord Nugent has quoted a remarkable passage 
from the next Weekly Intelligencer. ‘The loss of Colonel Hampden goeth near 
the heart of every man that loves the good of his king and country, and 
makes some conceive little content to be at the army now that he has gone. 
The memory of this deceased colonel is such that in no age to come but it 
will more and more be had in honor and esteem ;—a man so religious, and of 
that prudence, judgment, temper, valor, and integrity, that he hath left few 
his like behind him.’ ’’—Macaulay’s Jiscellaneous Hssays. 


31. Operations of Prince Rupert? Battle of Newbury ? What loss did the Royal- 
ists sustain? What is said of Falkland ? 

32, What league was formed with Scotland? Through whose influence ? What 
forces were brought into England ? 
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this was counterbalanced by a considerable force which the 
king succeeded in obtaining from Ireland (1643). 

33. Lord Fairfax, who commanded the parliamentary 
forces in the north, formed a junction with the Scotch, under 
_ Leslie, earl of Leven, and laid siege to York; but 
eee the arrival of Prince Rupert with a considerable 
army raised the siege, and led to the battle of Marston Moor, 
in which the Royalists, under the marquis of Newcastle, sus- 
tained a severe defeat, 
principally through the 
skill and activity of Oliver 
Cromwell, by whom Prince 
Rupert’s cavalry was rout- 
ed and his artillery capt- 
ured (July 2, 1644). The 
prince had insisted on 
giving battle to the parlia- 
mentary army contrary to 
the advice and wishes of 
Newcastle; and, after the 
disastrous result, that 
nobleman abandoned the 
royal cause and left the 
kingdom. His courage, talents, and nobleness of character 
made him the ornament of the court and of his order, and 
consequently his loss was a severe blow to the king. In the 
south, the Royalists met with some success over the parlia- 
mentary forces under Essex and Sir William Waller ; but 
another army, under the earl of Manchester, defeated Charles 
in the second battle of Newbury, and compelled him to 
retreat to Oxford (October 27, 1644). (See Prog. Map No. 5.) 

34. For some time previous to this, the sect denominated 


PRINCE RUPERT. 


33, What led to the battle of Marston Moor? Its result ? Who abandoned the 
‘royal cause? Why? Character of Newcastle? What other operations are related ? 

34, What is said of the Independents ? What were they often called? What was 
the ‘‘ Self-denying Ordinance ” ? 
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Independents had been growing in influence. They held 
that every congregation formed a church by itself, and was 
independent of all general assemblies or synods, “Inkeenents. 

é ‘ A Independents. 
haying the right to elect its own pastor and make 
all needful rules for its own government. They were often 
called the ‘* Root-and-branch men,” since they advocated the 
entire abolition of the monarchy and the establishment of a 
republic. ‘To these belonged Oliver Cromwell and Sir Henry 
Vane, and through their influence a bill, styled the ‘ Self- 
denying Ordinance,” * was passed by Parliament, which for- 
bade any of its members from holding command in the army. 

35. Essex, Manchester, Waller, and. others, therefore, 
resigned their commissions ; and Sir Thomas Fairfax + was 
appointed commander-in-chief. Cromwell, although a mem- 
ber of Parliament, artfully contrived to obtain ->————~— 
permission to continue in the army, and was made |———__ 
heutenant, but soon. became, in fact, the general of the entire 
army, Fairfax being merely an instrument in his hands. 
Under his management every regiment assumed the appear- 
ance of the most intense piety; officers and men met regu- 
larly for religious exercises; and they sang hymns as they 
advanced to battle. Soon after this a very decisive victory 
was gained over the king’s forces at Naseby (naze'be), chiefly 
through the skill and valor of Cromwell (June 14, 1645). 

36. After this battle many of the towns which were held 


Cromwell. 


* After the king departed from London, the Parliament passed bills with- 
out the king’s consent ; and, instead of ‘‘ Acts of Parliament,” styled them 
“ Ordinances.’? Many of them were much more arbitrary and oppressive thay. 
any of the measures of Charles. 

+ Sir Thomas Fairfax was the son of Lord Fairfax, under whom he served 
in the operations which took place in the north, and in which he gained great 
distinction, especially in the battle of Marston Moor. He succeeded to the 
title of his father in 1648. 


35, Who resigned their commissions? What did Cromwell do? Effect of his 
policy ? Battle of Naseby ? (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 

36, What followed this battle? Earl of Montrose? Execution of Archbishop 
Laud ? ; 
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by the Royalists surrendered to Fairfax, who at last laid siege 
to Bristol, then occupied by Prince Rupert. This, too, was 
——_] finally taken, and Charles, after other disasters, 
See fled to Newark, and thence escaped to Oxford. 
________| The armies under Fairfax and Cromwell soon 
afterward reduced all the western and middle counties to 
submission ; and the earl of Montrose in Scotland, who had 
gained several important victories over the Covenanters, was 
finally vanquished. Meanwhile, Archbishop Laud was, by 
an ‘‘ordinance” of Parliament, as it was called, tried for 
treason, condemned, and executed (January 10, 1645). 

37. The king being now reduced to the greatest extrem- 
ity resolved to leave Oxford, which was on the point of fall- 
ing into the hands of’ Fairfax, and to yield him- 
self up to the Scottish army at Newark, knowing 
that the Scots had already gained everything for 
which they had contended, and that they had become dis- 
gusted with the dominant influence of the Independents in 
Parliament. He was received with respect, but treated as a 
prisoner, and compelled to issue orders for the surrender of 
all his remaining garrisons (May, 1646). The Parliament, 
desiring to gain possession of the fallen monarch, at. last 
agreed to pay the Scots £400,000 in lieu of all demands, 
on condition that he should be given up; and accordingly 
he was surrendered to the English commissioners (January 
30, 1647). ‘ 

38. Discontents having arisen in the army on account of 
the neglect with which it was treated by Parliament, Crom- 
well and those leagued with him secretly encouraged this dis- 
satisfaction ; and, in order to obtain control of affairs, took 
the king by force from the parliamentary commissioners, and 


Charles a 
Captive. 


37, What course did the king adopt? Why? How was he treated? To whom 
was he surrendered, and why ? 

38, How did Cromwell and his colleagues gain control of affairs? Course of Crom- 
well toward London and Parliament ? How was Charles treated? Whither did he 
escape? How is the Isle of Wight situated ? (See Progressive Map No.5.) — 
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placed him under the protection of the army. This being 
resented by Parliament and its adherents in London, the 
leaders marched the army into the city, and reduced both 
the city and Parliament to submission. Charles was treated 
by his captors with respect and kindness; but, escaping 
from the confinement in which he was held, he fled to the 
Isle of Wight, where he was kept a prisoner by the governor 
in Carisbrook castle. 

39, Under the direction of Cromwell and the other army 
officers, Parliament now made proposals of settlement to 
the king ; and these being rejected by him, voted that no 
further addresses should be made to him, thus practically 
dethroning him altogether (January 13, 1648). He was then 
shut up in close confinement, and all correspondence with 
his friends was strictly prohibited. This treatment of the 
king greatly displeased the Scots; and, the Scottish parlia- 
ment having voted to raise an army to support his authority, 
preparations were made to invade England and form a com- 
bination with the Royalists. While Cromwell and the army 
were exerting themselves to oppose these efforts, the Presby- 
terians in Parliament regained their power, and, annulling 
its previous acts, again entered into negotiations with the 
king. 

40. A treaty was at last made with him and adopted by 
a considerable majority in the House of Commons; but 
Cromwell in the mean time had defeated the -— 

; 3 Pride’s Purge. 
Scots, and the council of officers, causing the |Fride’s Parse, 
parliament-house to be surrounded with two regiments of 
soldiers under Colonel Pride, formerly a drayman, excluded 
all who were not favorable to their views (December 6, 1648). 
This measure, called ‘‘ Colonel Pride’s Purge,” reduced the 
Parliament to about fifty members, by whom the vote in 


39, What was the next measure of Parliament? Its result? What was done with 
Charles? Effect of this on the Scots ? What was done by the Presbyterians ? 

40. What was “‘ Colonel Pride’s Purge’? How was it effected ? Its effect? What 
measures were then adopted in regard to the king ? 


16 
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favor of the treaty was rescinded, and a trial of the king 
ordered on the charge of treason against the people. 

41. A court was accordingly organized to try him. It 
consisted of one hundred and thirty-three members, among 
= whom were the chief officers of the army, includ- 
Tralof Chas, ing Cromwell, and was presided over by John 
Bradshaw, a lawyer. Its sessions were held at Westminster 
Hall, and the king was called upon to answer to the charges 
brought against him. Charles acted with the courage and 
dignity becoming his character.. He refused to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the court, though thrice brought before 
"ade | it, and demanded a conference with Parliament. 

This was refused, and he was condemned to death 
as a “tyrant, traitor, murderer, and enemy of his country.” 
Three days afterward, in front of the banqueting hall of 
Whitehall Palace, he was beheaded (January 30, 1649).* 

42. The character of Charles I. was in many respects 
worthy of commendation. In the private relations of life 

his conduct was quite exemplary, being entirely 

Character. : ‘ 
_ Sarat. | free from those vices which so often sully the 
character of kings. As a monarch, his principal fault was 
insincerity, by which he lost the confidence of his people ; 


*“Tt was a calm, bright winter day. Soldiery, strongly ranked. up, lined 
the streets around the palace of Whitehall, the matches of their muskets 
smoking in the clear, frosty air. A scaffold, hung with black, stood at the end 
of the banqueting hall of the palace. Two men, dressed as sailors, and 
masked, stood by the ax. A window of the hall had been removed to give 
access to the scaffold. The king stepped out, for to this grim conclusion had 
it come at last; and all that he had now to do in this world was to die. The 
stormy journey, begun nine-and-forty years before in the chamber of Dun- 
fermline Palace, whose ivy-curtained window is still to be seen, was to end 
here. He read a short speech calmly, and even coldly, knelt down and laid 
his head on the block, prayed silently for a minute, and then held out his 
hands as a signal to the executioner. The ax rose and fell, a gory head rolled 
on the scaffold, and Charles Stuart ceased from troubling.’’—Mackenzie’s 
History of Scotland. 


41, What account is given of the trial of Charles? His behavior? His execution ? 
42, What is said of the character of Charles I. 2 
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for he gave his assent to measures of reform which he sub- 
sequently endeavored to evade. His arbitrary policy finds 
some apology in the fact that his predecessors had exercised. 
the same powers which he claimed; but his prudence and 
moderation were not sufficient to convince him that the great 
change which had taken place in the sentiments of the peo- 
ple necessitated a corresponding change in the royal pre- 
tensions. * : 

43. The Scots had protested against the trial and execu- 
tion of the king, and foreign nations had interceded in his 
behalf. The Prince of Wales, anxious to save ->————— 
his father’s life, sent a blank sheet of paper, sub- 
scribed with his name and sealed with his arms, on 
which the judges might write what conditions they pleased, 
as the price of the king’s release ; but these men were not to 
be moved from their purpose. A few days after the execu- 
tion of the king, the Commons voted to abolish the House of 
Lords as well as the monarchy, declared it high treason to 
acknowledge Charles, the Prince of Wales, king of England, 
and ordered a new seal to be engraved with the legend, ‘‘ The 
jirst year of freedom by God’s blessing restored, 1648.” ‘Thus 
was established what is known in English history as the 
** Commonwealth.” : 


Commonwealth, 
1649-60. 


* “Charles I. was a young man of four-and-twenty when he succeeded his 
father on the throne. His foolish parent had brought him up in his own 
insane notions of kingship. Kings rule by divine right. Kings are account- 
able to God alone. A king’s mere will is above all law, and to resist it in any 
way is a crime. This was his creed—a creed destined to rouse the English 
and Scottish nations to ‘actions of avery high nature, leading to untrodden 
paths.’ But the fatal vice of his nature was his utter falsity. No mortal 
could trust his promises. Lying was with him a kingly right and preroga- 
tive. Asa king, he was privileged to work himself out of every difficulty by 
dint of lies. If forced by necessity to yield and make some concession, he 
was entitled, as soon as the pressure was past, to cast all his promises to the 
winds.”’—Mackenzie’s [History of Scotland. 


43, What had been done to prevent the execution of the king? What vote of 
Parliament followed it? The new seal ? 
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44, Having thus made an entire change in the outward 
form of government, the Commons next appointed a Council 

: of State, consisting of forty-one members; and 
Gene oe) of this the regicide Bradshaw was made presi- 
dent. The real head of the government, however, was Oliver 
Cromwell, who, with Desborough, his brother-in-law, Ire’ton, 
his son-in-law, and others, wielded the power of the army, 
then nearly fifty thousand strong. Affairs in Scotland and 
Treland first claimed their attention. In the former Charles, 
the late king’s son, had been proclaimed his legal successor, 
with the title of Charles II. ; and in the latter the authority 
of Parliament was defied, and a civil-war had for some time 
been raging. 

45. Cromwell, as lord-lieutenant, having almost subdued 
the rebellion in Ireland by the most dreadful slaughter of 
———— the insurgents, next proceeded to Scotland, 
where Prince Charles had landed, and was sup- 
ported by a considerable army, partly consisting of English 
Royalists. Cromwell marched to Edinburgh, but found it 
too strongly fortified to be attacked. His position on the 
sea-shore, near Dunbar, was very critical, for he was unable 
to advance or retreat, and was cut off from any supplies. 
The Scots, however, rashly marched to attack him, and were 
end, most disastrously defeated, the greater number 

of them being either killed or captured (Septem- 
ber 3, 1650). Edinburgh immediately surrendered, and the 
remnant of the Scottish army fled to Stirling. 

46. Charles, a few months after this, was crowned at 
Scone ;* but, becoming disgusted with the restraint under 


Treland. 


* Near Perth. Very little of the ancient town now remains. Here the 
kings of Scotland were crowned on a famous stone now preserved in West- 


44, What was next done by the Commons? Who was the real head of the govern- 
ment? What had taken place in Scotland and Ireland ? 

45. What was done by Cromwell in Ireland? In Scotland ? Battle of Dunbar ? 

46, What is said of Charles II.? The battle of Worcester? Its consequences ? 
How did Charles escape ? 
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which he was kept by the Covenanters, he resolved to march 
into England, expecting to obtain there large accessions to 
his army. But in this he was disappointed ; [Werte 
and, being promptly pursued by Cromwell, was 

defeated at Worcester (woos'ter), where the whole Scottish 
army were’either killed or taken prisoners (September 3, 
1651), most of those that escaped from the battle-field being 
massacred by the country people from national antipathy. 
This victory was styled by Cromwell his “crowning mercy.” 
Charles escaped from England with great difficulty, being 
obliged to travel for two months in the disguise of a peasant. 
At one time he concealed himself for twenty-four hours in 
a large oak-tree while his pursuers passed by. This tree 
was afterward known as the Royal Oak. 

47. The affairs of the English republic, now under the 
administration of Parliament, continued to be prosperous. 
The Portuguese, who had aided Prince Rupert in [Other Vitres, 

i : ; er Victories. 
making his escape, were humbled by Admiral 
Blake, the subjugation of Ireland was completed by Ireton, 
and Scotland was entirely reduced to submission by Gen- 
eral Monk, whom Cromwell had left to complete the work 
commenced by the victory at Dunbar. The people were dis- 
armed, the preachers silenced, and all opposition immedi- 
ately quelled at the point of the sword. The American set- 
tlements, all of which except those of New England had 
adhered to the royal cause, were subdued, as were likewise 
the islands of Jersey and Guernsey, and the Isle of Man. 
The latter had been bravely and persistently defended by the 
countess of Derby, though without success. This complete 
submission of the British territories left Parliament free to 
attend to foreign enterprises. 


minster Abbey. It was originally brought from Tara, the ancient seat of the 
Trish monarchs. (See notes, pages 49, 115.) 


47, What is said of the administration of Parliament ? What was accomplished ? 
What was done in Scotland by Monk? What other territories were subdued ? 
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48. The first of these was a war with the Dutch republic, 
which was provoked by the haughty behavior of the Dutch 
————— toward the English minister St. John, and the 
_Detoh Wars encouragement and hospitality shown toward the 
English Royalists. To cripple their commerce, Parliament 
passed the famous ‘‘ Navigation Act,” which prohibited all 
nations from importing any mer- 
chandise into England or her col- 
onies except in English ships, or 
in the ships of the country where 
the goods were produced (1651). 
By this law, the Dutch were the 
chief sufferers, they being at this 
time the chief commercial nation 
of Europe. Admiral Blake, with 
an inferior force, encountered the 
Dutch fleet under the celebrated 
Van Tromp ; and the latter, after 
losing two of his ships, was com- 
pelled to retire (1652). 

49. Several engagements fol- 
lowed between Blake and the 
Dutch admirals Van Tromp and De Ruyter, in which both 
nations contended with the utmost skill and bravery for the 

ss mastery of the ocean: the balance of victory was, 

laren, however, on the side of the English (1652-53). 
____| Meanwhile, Cromwell, perceiving that Parlia- 
ment had become jealous of his power, determined to dis- 
solve it. Accordingly, going to the House with a body of 
three hundred soldiers, he loaded the members with the vilest 
reproaches, and bade them ‘‘to be gone and give place to 
honester men.” Seizing the mace, he exclaimed, ‘ Take 


ADMIRAL ROBERT BLAKE. 


48, What led to a war with Holland? What measure was passed by Parliament ? 
What was the effect of this law ? What naval battle occurred ? 

49, What other engagements followed ? With what results? How did Cromwell 
dissolve Parliament? What words did he use ? 
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away this bauble!” Then commanding the soldiers to clear 
the hall, he ordered the doors to be locked, and putting the 
keys into his pocket departed to his lodgings in Whitehall 
(April 20, 1653).* 

50. Desiring, however, to preserve some of the forms of 
the republic, he issued writs for the election of one hundred 
and forty persons, who might constitute a parlia- rhieq 
ment. These, by his management, consisted of 
the meanest and most fanatical of the citizens ; 
one of whom, a leather-seller named Praise-God Barebone, 
having made himself conspicuous by his sanctimonious cant 
and long prayers, the parliament was called, in derision, 
** Barebone’s Parliament.” Cromwell, however, soon dis- 
solved this ridiculous assembly, and caused himself to be 
appointed ‘‘ Lord Protector.” He was to be assisted by a 
Council of State, and was bound to summon a parliament 
every three years (December, 1653). 

51, A few months previously Van Tromp, the distin- 


Barebone’s 
Parliament. 


* “ After several conferences, ending all in smoke, Cromwell’s resolve 
broke into clear, bright flame, which all can see. He sent the contemptible 
remnant of the Long Parliament about its business. The Lord-General came 
down from Whitehall on that memorable morning, dressed very simply, as his 
eustom was, in black clothes and gray worsted stockings, and, entering the 
House, sat down in his wonted place. He listened a while to the speaking, 
and then rose, hat off, to give his mind on the settlement of affairs. Blazing 
soon into anger, he clapped on his hat.and strode up and down the floor, 
declaring that the members (only fifty-three were present) had sat there too 
long. Go they must. Twenty or thirty musketeers, armed with loaded 
snaphances, entered at his command, and then the storm of words broke out 
in the fullest fury. Withering the members, now all huddled on their fee¢, 
with words and looks of fire, he lifted the mace, emblem of the sacred author- 
ity of the Commons, and, with the contemptuous word ‘ bauble,’ handed it to 
a soldier. Speaker Lenthall, disposed at first to be obstinate, left the chair, 
from which Harrison was going to pull him. The Rump vanished ; and mace 
and key passed in a colonel’s keeping from the locked-up chamber,”’—Col- 
lier’s Listory of England. ‘ 


50, What account is given of ‘‘ Barebone’s Parliament” ? What title did Cromwell 


obtain ? By whom was he to be assisted ? ; 
51, Death of Van Tromp? What treaty was made? Administration of Cromwell ? 
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guished Dutch admiral, had been shot in an action with the 
English ; and the Dutch, terrified by their losses and over- 
_————  whelmed with the expenses of the war, solicited 
peace. A treaty was finally signed by Cromwell, 
establishing a defensive league between the two 
republics, but yielding the honor of the flag to the English 
(1654). The administration of the Protector was, in other 
respects, characterized by extraordinary vigor and ability. 
He boasted that he would make the name of Hnglishman as 
much feared and respected as had anciently been that of 
Roman ; and the uniform success of his military and naval 
enterprises went far to realize the saying. 

52. Under Blake, the English fleets achieved an uninter- 
rupted series of victories. He subdued the Barbary Powers 
(1655), and defeated the Spaniards in several im- 
portant actions (1656-57). His death occurred 
in 1657. Blake was an inflexible republican, and, as such, 
he disapproved of the usurpations of Cromwell, notwithstand- 
ing the honors which the latter heaped upon him. During 
the war waged with Spain, the island of Jamaica was taken 
“Gongs. by an Englsh squadron under Admirals Penn * 

and Venables (1655) ; and the town of Dunkirk 
was captured from the Spaniards by the combined forces of 
France and England (1658), and by agreement was delivered 
to the latter country. 

53. Although prosperous abroad, the Protector was at 
home involved in yery great difficulties. He had called two 


League with 
Holland. 


Blake. 


* Father of the celebrated William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania. 
During the reign of Charles I. he obtained a high command under the duke 
of York, and acquired considerable distinction by his skill and valor. He was 
knighted by Charles for his services, in consideration of which, also, his son 
subsequently received the grant of land in North America which he settled, 
and which was named after him. 


52. What was achieved by Blake? His death and character? What conquests 
were made during the war? Where is Dunkirk ? (See map, page 74.) 

53, In what difficulties was Cromwell involved ? What caused him anxiety? The 
effect of it? The date and manner of his death ? 
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parliaments successively ; but, not finding them subservient 
to his views, he had promptly dissolved them (1654~56). 
His military enterprises had involved him in 
heavy debt ; conspiracies, one after another, were 
formed against his government ; and discontents oan 
arose in the army itself. A book entitled ‘Killing no 
Murder,” published by one Colonel Titus, and boldly advis- 
ing the removal of the usurper by assassination, caused him 
thereafter ceaseless apprehension and anxiety. He constantly 
wore armor under his clothes, and carried pistols in his pock- 
ets ; and scarcely ever slept three nights in the same cham- 
ber, or returned from any place by the same way in which he 
went. At last this dreadful anxiety of mind, coupled with 
grief for the loss of a favorite daughter, brought a 
: : Death. 

on a fever, of which he expired (September 3, 

1658), the anniversary of the day of his great victories at 
Dunbar and Worcester. 

54. Cromwell was in his sixtieth year when he died. He 
was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly though not an 
agreeable aspect. His eyes were gray and keen, — 

- - Character. 
his nose immoderately large and of a deep red, 
and his manner uniformly abrupt and clownish. His charac- 
ter had very many traits of greatness. No one can gainsay the 
splendid talents which he displayed both as a general and as 
a statesman ; and, had he rightfully possessed the sovereign 
power, he would undoubtedly have compared favorably with 
any monarch that ever reigned, both for ability and upright- 
ness of intentions. But his perverted ambition, not content 
with vindicating the liberties and redressing the grievances 
of his country, prompted him to ‘‘ wade through slaughter to 
a throne” ; and therefore, instead of receiving the benedic- 
tions of his countrymen, he was execrated and abhorred.* 


Cromwell 
Protector. 


* He was of a robust make and constitution, his aspect manly though 
clownish. His education extended no further than a superficial knowledge 


54, Cromwell’s age ? Personal appearance ? Character ? 
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55. Richard Cromwell quietly succeeded his father in the 
oftice of Protector. He was a young man of no experience and 
very little strength of character, though of a mild 
and virtuous disposition. His want of capacity 
for so difficult a position was soon manifest, not- 
withstanding the support which he received from General 
Monk, who commanded the army in Scotland, and from his 
brother Henry, as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. A parliament 
was called, but, it having given offense to the army officers, 
the latter compelled Richard to dissolve it (1659). Soon 
after this he signed his own abdication, and thus left the 
supreme authority to the army, who afterward ruled by a 
council of officers. 

56, The country was now threatened with a renewal of 
civil war; but General Monk, a man of great caution and 
reserve, marched into England with the avowed intention 
of restoring the parliament which Cromwell had violently 
expelled. This was accomplished, the members generally tak- 
ing their places, and the Presbyterians and Royalists form- 
ing a coalition against the Independents. Under Monk’s 
direction this parliament was formally dissolved, and writs 
issued for the election of a new one. In the new parlia- 
ment a majority was found in favor of restoring the king ; 
“Restoration. and when the messenger of Charles appeared, 

he was received with great joy. The terms 
offered were at once accepted, and the king was proclaimed 
with great solemnity by both Houses (May 8, 1660). A few 


Richard 
Cromwell. 


of the Latin tongue, but he inherited great talents from nature. His char- 
acter was formed of an amazing conjuncture of enthusiasm, hypocrisy, and 
ambition. He was possessed of courage and resolution that overlooked all 
dangers, and saw no difficulties. He dived into the characters of mankind 
with wonderful sagacity, whilst he concealed his own purpose under the 
impenetrable shield of dissimulation.’’—Noble’s Memoirs of Cromuell. 


55, Who succeeded Oliver Cromwell? The character of Richard Cromwell 2? What 
led to his abdication ? 

56, What was done by Monk? What led to the Restoration ? How was the king 
received in London ? 
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days afterward Charles entered London, amid the joyful 
acclamations of the citizens (May 29, 1660), and reascended 
the throne of his ancestors. This event is known in English 
history as the Restoration. 

57. Charles II. was thirty years old when, after an exile 
of sixteen years, he was restored to his throne, His cheerful 
disposition, and easy, graceful manners, made [ 
him a very engaging person; and he won the 
hearts of all who approached him by bis manly 
figure and his frankness and affability. Sir Edward Hyde, 
now created earl of Clarendon, who had returned with 
the king from exile, was 
made chancellor and 
prime minister, and soon 
afterward became con- 
nected with the royal 
family by the marriage 
of his daughter, Anne 
Hyde, with the king’s 
brother, James, duke of 
York. General Monk 
was rewarded with the 
title of duke of Albe- 
marle. 

58. Among the first oe 
acts of the restored king’s reign were the abolition of the 
last relic of the Feudal System—the tenure of lands by 
knight’s service,* the disbanding of Cromwell’s army, and 


Charles II., 
1660-"78. 


* This was originally an obligation imposed upon the holder of a certain 
extent of land, called a Anight’s Fee, to perform the duties of a knight to his 
superior or lord. Afterward, a money compensation was allowed as an 
equivalent, which in time led to many abuses. 


57, What is said of Charles II. ? Who was made chancellor ? How was he related 
to the king ? How was General Monk rewarded ? 

58, What were the first acts of this reign? Who were excepted from the general 
pardon? Treatment of the regicides’ remains ? What took place in Scotland ? 
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the restoration of the Church of England. An act was also 
passed pardoning all who had taken part in the great Rebel- 
ine | lion, except the regicide judges, thirteen of whom 
‘| were tried and executed. On the anniversary 

of the late king’s death, the bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Bradshaw were disinterred, hanged on the gallows, then 
decapitated, and their heads fixed on Westminster Hall. . 
With this exception, the king showed great moderation and 
clemency, and admitted into his council both Royalists and 
Presbyterians. In Scotland more severity was exercised, 
and the marquis of Argyle was beheaded for having favored 
the usurped government. 

59. In compliance with the wishes of Charles and his 
minister, the “Act of Uniformity” was passed, requiring 
that every clergyman should be ordained by the 
bishops, and should declare his assent to every- 
thing contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and should 
abjure the Covenant. ‘Two thousand 
clergymen were expelled from their 
livings for refusing to comply with 
this law (1662). The ‘‘ Corporation 
Act,” passed at the same time, en- 
joined all magistrates and officers 
of corporations to take an oath 
never, under any circumstance, to 
resist the king’s authority, or to take 
up arms against him. 

60. The most remarkable feature 
of this period was the entire change 
which took place in the sentiments 
of the people. During the reign of ‘Charles I., they mani- 


Act of 
Uniformity. 


LORD MAYOR OF LONDON. 


59, What was the “Act of Uniformity”? ? How was obedience to it enforced ? 
What was the ‘‘ Corporation Act’ ? 

60, What change took place in the manners of the people ? What was Charles’s 
conduct ? Whom did he neglect ? 
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fested the most intense zeal for liberty ; but now seemed 
eager to evince an equally extravagant spirit of submission. 
While they were under the control of the Puritans, they 
seemed to think that religion consisted in gloom, austerity, 
and the sacrifice of all social gayety and pleasure ; but, going 
to the opposite extreme, they now plunged into riot and 
dissipation. Everything religious or serious was ridiculed ; 
and nothing but scenes of gallantry and festivity occupied 
the general attention. The monarch set the example, and 
indulged himself in mirth and festivity, while those who had 
suffered in his father’s cause, as well as in his own, were 
jeft by him to pine in neglect and wretchedness. 

61. In the third year of his reign, Charles married Cath- 
arine of Braganza, a Portuguese 
princess, with whom he 
received a large dowry ; 
but, finding her dis- 
position serious and her manners 
formal and grave, he entirely neg- 
lected her for the society of his 
gay and dissolute companions. 
After a short time, his profusion 
and reckless self-indulgence con- 
siderably abated the people’s loy- 
alty ; and they could not forbear 
to make comparisons between this 
slothful and licentious monarch 
and the great Protector 
who had made the name of England so glorious |_—___ 
throughout the world by his careful and vigorous administra- 
tion. Dunkirk, which had been acquired during that splen- 
did period, was now sold to the French to supply means for 
the king’s extravagant pleasures (1662). 


Marriage of 
Charles. 
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LADY OF LONDON. 
Conduct. 


61, Marriage of Charles? His treatment of the queen? Popular sentiments 
regarding Charles? Sale of Dunkirk ? 
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62, But scarcely any amount of money was found ade- 
quate for this purpose ; and, in order to obtain supplies from 
“Dutch War. | Parliament, he recklessly plunged into a war with 

Holland, the avowed cause of the war being cer- 
tain alleged wrongs committed by the Dutch against the 
English trade. Before the war had been formally declared, 
a fleet sent out by the duke of York took possession of New 
Netherland, afterward New York, in North America (1664), 
and some of the Dutch settlements in Africa were captured. 
De Ruyter retaliated by attacking Barbadoes and some of 
the other English dependencies. At the beginning of the 
war, a great naval battle was fought off the eastern coast of 
England, in which James, the duke of York, assisted by 
Prince Rupert and the earl of Sandwich, defeated the Dutch 
fleet with immense loss (1665). 

63. The French monarch (Louis XIV.) then took sides 
with the Dutch, alarmed lest the English might acquire an 
unlimited control of maritime affairs. The king of Den- 
mark also declared war against England. The combined 
fleets of the allies, commanded by the great Dutch admiral 
De Ruyter and the duke of Beaufort, the French admiral, 
were met by those of the English, under the duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert (1666). This battle was not deci- 
sive, though it lasted four days, and was one of the most 
terrific naval engagements ever fought: it occurred near the 
southeast coast of England. In an engagement about a 
month later, and near the same place, the English, under the 
same commanders, gained a decided victory over De Ruyter, 
and for a time rode the seas triumphant. 

64, During this war, the Great Plague broke out in Lon- 


62, Why was war waged with Holland? Capture of New Netherland? Other 
settlements ? How did De Ruyter retaliate ? What naval battle was fought ? 

63, Course of Louis XIV.? The king of Denmark? What great naval engagement 
occurred? Jts result ? What other battle was fought ? 

64, The Great Plague ? Mortality caused by it ? The Great Fire ? What buildings 
were burned ? St, Paul’s Cathedral? What is said of the new edifice ? 
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don ; and such was the awful mortality occasioned by it, 
that in the city alone the number of deaths during the year 
(1665) was estimated at no less than 100,000. 

The rich and panic-stricken fled from the city ; are 
grass grew in the streets; and the silence of death reigned 
everywhere, except when it was broken by the rumbling of 
the dead-cart as it carried away its fearful burden. Close 
upon this calamity followed the Great Fire, which raged 
for three days, and destroyed 13,200 dwelling-houses, besides 
ninety churches (1666). St. Paul’s cathedral 
was burned ; but on its site was afterward erected, [reat ie 
by the distinguished architect Christopher Wren, that beau- 
tiful edifice, the dome of which now towers above the smoke- 
stained roofs of London.* 

65. The desire of Charles to save expense, in order that 
he might have means for his extravagant pleasures, led to 
neglect in keeping up the naval force of the kingdom ; and 
the Dutch, under De Witt and De Ruyter, taking advan- 
tage of this, defiantly entered the harbors, and did immense 
havoe to the shipping. They even sailed up the Thames, 
and extended their ravages as far as London Bridge, thus 
revenging their great defeat and loss of the year previ- 
ous (1667). Peace was, however, declared the same year. 
The disgraceful close of this war, together with the previous 
measures of the government, excited intense Baer e 
indignation among the people, particularly | 
against Clarendon, who was accordingly impeached and 


* Except St. Peter’s at Rome, this is considered the finest church edifice in 
Europe.. It was commenced in 1675, and required thirty-five years for its com- 
pletion. Wren superintended the whole. He also drew designs for more than 
fifty other churches in place of those destroyed by the fire, and formed a plan 
for the entire rebuilding of the metropolis, embracing wide streets, magnifi- 
cent quays, and other valuable improvements. THe died in 1728, in his ninety- 
first year. 


65, What disaster was caused by the king’s neglect ? What followed the close of 
the war? Lord Clarendon’s impeachment? His subsequent life ? 
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banished. He survived his banishment six years, which he 
spent in France, employing his time in the composition of 
his great work, the “‘ History of the Rebellion.” 

66, After the fall of Clarendon, five ministers were chosen, 
whose unprincipled intrigues subsequently caused them to be 


stigmatized as the ‘‘ Cabal.” * Their first meas- 
Saige ure was, however, very popular. This was the 


formation of a league with Holland and Sweden (hence called 
the “Triple Alliance’) for the purpose of restraining the 
French king, Louis XIV., in his ambitious scheme of seizing 
the Spanish Netherlands (1668).+ Louis was thus obliged 
to abandon the enterprise, and to submit to the terms 
agreed upon by the plenipotentiaries of the three countries, 
among whom England was represented by the celebrated Sir 
William Temple,{ and Holland by the famous statesman 
John De Witt.§ 


* The initial letters of the names of these ministers—Clifford, Ashley, Buck- 
ingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale—gave point to this term of reproach, 
which at that period, as at present, was used to signify any secret committee, 
or junto. 

+ That part of the Netherlands which remained in the possession of Spain 
after the Dutch provinces had revolted and achieved their independence 
was so named. It chiefly consisted of the present kingdom of Belgium. 

tSir William Temple was especially celebrated for his skill as a negotiator. 
After spending twenty years in the affairs of state, he retired in 1680 from 
public employment, and spent the remainder of his life in literary pursuits and 
in the cultivation of his grounds. He died in 1700, at the age of seyenty-one. 
His works, consisting chiefly of memoirs of public affairs, are very valuable. 

§ John De Witt, for several years ‘‘Grand Pensionary ’’ of Holland, was 
noted for his scientific attainments, eminent ability as a statesman, and incor- 
ruptible integrity. He was at the head of affairs during the wars with England 
under Cromwell and Charles II., but uniformly deprecated a warlike policy 
on the part of the two countries. His hatred of the Orange family and the 
Stadtholder was intense, and involved him in many troubles. During a 
popular insurrection occasioned by the inyasion of the French in 1672, the 
odium of which was attached to him, he and his brother were seized by the 
enraged mob, and murdered with every circumstance of indignity and cruelty. 


66, What ministry succeeded Clarendon ? Why were they called the ‘Cabal?’ ? 
(See note.) The ‘‘ Triple Alliance’? Its result? Who were the plenipotentiaries of 
England and Holland ? What is said of them? (See notes.) 
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67. Charles, however, disliked the alliance against Louis, 
although so acceptable to the people, because he hoped, by 
means of aid received from that monarch, to ~>———— 
make himself independent of the English Par- omen 
lament. He, therefore, secretly concluded with Louis a 
most disgraceful treaty, agreeing to assist him in subjugat- 
ing Holland, and to make a public profession of the Catholic 
religion. In return, he was to receive a large sum of money 
(£200,000) yearly, and was promised an army in case of an 
insurrection in England (1670). The negotiations by which 
this was brought about were chiefly carried on by the 
duchess of Orleans, the sister of Charles, aided by a beau- 
tiful French lady, who afterward came to England, and, 
having won the favor of the king, was made duchess of 
Portsmouth. 

68. One of the most dishonorable acts of Charles’s gov- 
ernment, in order to obtain supplies, was the closing of the 
Exchequer, or Treasury, in which the London 
merchants and goldsmiths had deposited their 
funds, on which they were now told that they 
would receive only the interest, as the principal would not 
be paid (1672). General bankruptcy and ruin followed this 
shameful violation of public credit, and all trade was for a 
time completely paralyzed. Other measures adopted by the 
king without the consent of Parliament were of an arbitrary 
and unconstitutional character. 

69. A few months later, England joined France in a war 
against the Dutch; and while the fleets of the latter con- 
tended against those of the English, commanded he 
by the duke of York, the French army invaded sere teak 
the territory of the republic, captured many of its cities, and 


Closing of 
the Exchequer. 


67, Why did Charles dislike the alliance? What treaty did he make? By whom 
was it negotiated ? 

68, What dishonorable act was committed by the government ? The consequences ? 

69. What war followed? What were its effects on Holland? Its duration? How 
terminated ? 


iy 
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drove it to the extreme measure of opening the sluices, and 
inundating the country. In these perilous circumstances 
the Dutch forces were commanded by William, Prince of 
Orange,* who gained great distinction by his determined 
courage and patriotism. The war continued about two 
years, at the end of which it had become so unpopular in 
England that the king was compelled to make a treaty of 
peace with the Dutch provinces (1674). 

70. While this war was in progress, the “Test Act ” had 

been passed by Parliament (1673), obliging all government 
officers to take the oaths of allegiance and suprem- 
Test acy, and to abjure the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church. In consequence of this, the duke of York, who 
had previously made a public profession of his faith in that 
church, resigned his office as admiral, and was succeeded in 
the command of the fleet by Prince Rupert. The subse- 
quent marriage of the duke with a Catholic princess (Mary 
ot Modena) increased the popular feeling which had been 
manifested against him as being a Catholic. 

71. The general distrust and suspicion felt at this time 
against the Catholics led to what was called the ‘* Popish 
“Popish Pt Plot ” (1678). This was a conspiracy alleged to 
US. have been formed by the Catholics to set fire to 
the city of London, assassinate the king, massacre the Prot- 
estants, and betray the kingdoni to the French. The prin- 
cipal witness in this absurd accusation was one Titus Oates, t 
whose false and malicious statements were received with 


* Afterward William III., king of England. He was then in the twenty- 
second year of his age, but had already given many indications of the great- 
ness of character for which he subsequently became so distinguished. 

+ This infamous character had been a clergyman, but was dismissed for 
vicious practices. During the next reign he was condemned for perjury, and 
sentenced to be whipped and pilloried. He died in 1705. 


70, The Test Act ? Conduct of the duke of York? By whom was he succeeded as 
admiral? Effect of his marriage ? 


71, The so-called ‘‘ Popish Plot” ? Titus Oates? Viscount Stafford ? His fate ? 
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implicit confidence, and occasioned the wildest excitement. 
The rewards bestowed upon him led others to commit simi- 
lar perjuries, and many innocent persons suffered death 
before the imposture was discovered. The most illustrious 
of these victims was William Howard, Viscount Stafford, 
whose gray hairs could not save him from an [ stator. 
Sad, death. He was condemned, after a pene 
trial of six days, and perished on the scaffold, amid the loudly 
expressed sympathies of the spectators (December, 1680). 

72, The year preceding this event was rendered memora- 
ble by the passage of the famous ‘‘ Ha’beas Cor’pus Act,” * 
securing all subjects from imprisonment, except 
where it can be shown to be justified by law. 
This was designed to check the illegal and arbitrary arrests 
made by the authority of the king, who in many respects 
exercised the most despotic sway. He deprived many of the 
cities, London included, of their charters, in order to extort 
money for their restoration ; and no one felt himself secure 
from the numerous gangs of spies and informers who were 
employed by the court. 

73, This state of things led to a conspiracy called the 
«“Rye-House Plot,” from the name of the house in which 
the conspirators met, it being situated at a place 
ealled Rye, a lonely spot on the road by which 
the king returned from Newmarket to London. 
The plan was to overturn a cart, so that the king’s coach 
would be stopped, and then to rush out and assassinate him 
(1683). -The failure and discovery of this plot brought to 
light the existence of another combination, the object of 


Habeas Corpus. 


Rye-House 
Plot. 


* Habeas Corpus means ‘‘ have the body.’’> The writ, or order of the court 
of justice, was so called because it enjoins any person restraining another’s 
liberty to have his body (that is, to produce the prisoner) before the court, so 
that the cause of his detention may be known. 


72, The ‘‘Habeas Corpus Act”? Its object? Arbitrary conduct of the king ? 
73, The ‘‘ Rye-House Plot”? ? Its object ? The result? To what information did 
its failure and discovery lead ? 
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which was to create a revolution by dethroning Charles, and 
placing his natural son, the duke of Monmouth, on the 
throne, or at least to compel Charles to acknowledge Mon- 
mouth as his successor, there being a rumor that his mother 
had been lawfully married to the king. 

74, The chief members of this combination were the 
duke of Monmouth, Lord William Russell, Algernon Sidney, 
Ree John Hampden (grandson of the distinguished 
_________] patriot of that name), the earl of Essex, and Lord 
Howard. On the evidence of some of the conspirators, Rus- 
sell and Sidney were beheaded ; 
but Monmouth escaped by flight 
(1683). The fate of Lord Rus- 
sell, who was a most virtuous 
nobleman, excited the deepest 
sympathy ; and that of Sidney,* 
who was in principle a republi- 
ean, and had fought in the civil 
war against the late king, was 
also greatly regretted. Hamp- 
den was punished only by the 
imposition of a heavy fine; and 
Monmouth, having made an humble submission to the king, 
was pardoned. 

75. A short time after this, Charles married his niece, 
the Lady Anne, daughter of the duke of York, to Prince 
George, brother to the king of Denmark, thinking to in- 


* Sidney was the second son of Robert, earl of Leicester. He made Brutus 
his model in his political character, and on Cromwell’s usurpation he retired 
in disgust from the country. He returned in 1677, having obtained the king’s 
pardon. His political writings, especially the ‘‘ Discourse on Government,.’ 
have been very greatly admired. 


MILTON. 


74, Who were the chief conspirators ? Who were beheaded ? Lord Russell? Sid- 
ney? (See note.) Hampden? Monmouth ? 

75, Marriage of the Lady Anne? The king’s death? His character? Effects of 
his example? Of his extravagance ? 
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crease his popularity by allying himself thus closely to a 
Protestant prince. The death of the king soon followed, 
being caused by an apoplectic fit (1685). During 
his last illness he received the offices of the Catho- 
he Church. The only redeeming traits of his 
character were his affability, ease, and cheerfulness as a com- 
panion.. In other respects he was most unworthy, being 
utterly unprincipled, and immoral in the lowest degree. His 
whole court was steeped in vice and_ profligacy, Ki 
and the tone of society in every grade was af- __Oharater, 
fected by his degrading example. With no natural dispo- 
sition to tyranny, his recklessness and extravagance caused 
him to disregard the most sacred privileges of his subjects, 
and to trample, without scruple, upon their dearest liberties. 
He left no legitimate children, and therefore the crown 
descended to his brother James, duke of York. 

76. In the first part of the reign of Charles II. (1667), 
the celebrated poet, John Milton, published his greatest 
worn, “Paracises Lost.” This illustrious: mania 5 
had been Foreign Secretary under Cromwell, and | 
had distinguished himself by his writings in defense of the 
Commonwealth.* His principal contemporaries in the field 
of literature were John Bunyan, the author of ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress” ; Samuel Butler, who wrote ‘‘ Hudibras,” a bur- 


Death of 
Charles. 


* During the Commonwealth, Latin was selected as the language to be 
used in communicating with foreign states; and Milton, on account of his 
scholarship, was appointed secretary. Macaulay says: ‘“‘In the character of 
Milton the noblest qualities of every party were combined in harmonious 
union. From the Parliament and from the court, from the conventicle and 
from the Gothic cloister, from the gloomy and sepulchral circles of the 
Roundheads and from the Christmas revel of the hospitable Cavalier, his 
nature selected and drew to itself whatever was great and good, while it 
rejected all the base and pernicious ingredients by which those fine elements 
were defiled. Like the Puritans, he lived ‘as ever in his great Taskmaster’s 
eye.’ Like them, he kept his mind continually fixed on an Almighty Judge 
and an eternal reward.” 


76, What writers flourished? Milton? Bunyan? Butler? Locke? Dryden ? 
The Drama ? Sir Matthew Hale ? 
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lesque poem on the Puritans and the civil war; and John 
Locke, the author of the immortal ‘‘ Essay on the Human 
Understanding.” Dryden also wrote several of 
his finest poems, and was made poet-laureate. 
The drama received many talented contributions from Ot’ way, 
Wych’erley, and others; but, taking its character from the 
court, it was shamefully immoral. Sir Matthew Hale, the 
just and pious judge, also flourished during this period. 

77. No opposition was made to the accession of James, 
duke of York, brother of the late 


king, his title being 

8; g 
James II., : 
16598. | generally recognized as 


indisputable; but, 
notwithstanding the glory which 
he had acquired as a naval com- 
mander, he was viewed with dis- 
trust by the people on account of 
the attachment which he had 
openly manifested to the church 
of Rome. Soon after the corona- 
tion of James and his queen, Par- 
liament assembled, in his address 
to which the king showed some- 
thing of the same spirit of defiance which had involved his 
father in so much trouble. All the chief offices of the crown 
continued in the hands of Protestants. 

78. The duke of Monmouth, who had fled to Holland 
during the preceding reign, now, under the instigation of the 
earl of Argyle, an exiled nobleman from Seot- 
_________| land, renewed his claim to the throne. Argyle 
landed in the western part of Scotland, but was soon defeated, 
taken prisoner, and a short time afterward executed at Edin- 


Other Writers. 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


77, James II.? Popular feeling toward him? His address to Parliament ? 
78, The duke of Monmouth? The earl of Argyle? Monmouth’s invasion ? Its 
result ? Monmouth’s conduct and fate ? 
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burgh. Monmouth landed in England with scarcely one 
hundred followers, but was 
soon joimed by a considerable 
foree, and proceeded slowly into 
the interior of the country. At 
Sedgemoor, a wild tract in the 
southwest of England, he was 
met by the royal army, and, 
after a battle of three hours, 
defeated with great slaughter. 
Monmouth fled, but in a few 
days was found concealed in a 
ditch, and taken to London. 
In an interview with the king 
he threw himself on his knees, Aare ee 

and implored forgiveness ; but (Brom.a print after Kreller.) 

as he had plotted several times against the government, and 
had publicly proclaimed James a traitor, a tyrant, the mur- 
derer of his brother, and a popish usurper, the king was deaf 
to his entreaties. Two days after this interview with the 
king, his uncle, the duke was beheaded (1685). 

79. Those who had been concerned in this rebellion were 
pursued with the most dreadful ferocity, an officer named 
Kirke acquiring a disgraceful notoriety by the ; 
shocking cruelties perpetrated by his soldiers, who | 
were ironically styled ‘* Kirke’s Lambs.” * ‘Trials were held 


Kirke. 


* “This ruffian [Colonel Kirke] had been a soldier of fortune at Tangiers, 
and had contracted, from his intercourse with the Moors, an inhumanity less 
known in European and in free countries. At his first entry into Bridgewater, 
he hanged nineteen persons without the least inquiry into the merits of their 
cause. As if to make a sport of the sufferings of his victims, he ordered a 
certain number to be executed while he and his company should drink the 
king’s health, or that of Chief Justice Jeffreys. Observing their feet quiver in 
the agonies of death, he cried that he would vite them music to their dancing, 


79, Treatment of the rebels? ‘‘ Kirke’s Lambs” ? aes ettnonad ?) The Bloody 
Assize” ? Alice Lisle ? 
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under the infamous Judge Jeffreys,* and many innocent 
persons were condemned and executed. This circuit was 
-——— called the ‘‘ Bloody Assize,” Jeffreys boasting of 
rere | the large number of persons (more than three 
hundred) whom he had caused to be hanged. More than 
eight hundred others were sent as slaves to the West Indies, 
under the orders of court favorites to whom they had been 
granted, and who made a shameful gain by their sale, or 


extorted various sums for their liberation. 'Two women were 


and he immediately ordered the drums to beat and the trumpets to sound. By 
way of experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three times, question- 
ing him at each interval, whether he repented of his crime ; but, the man per- 
sisting he would engage in the same cause, Kirke ordered him to be hung in 
chains. This monster suffered his regiment to live at free quarters, and, 
instructed by his example and encouraged by his exhortations, they com- 
mitted all manner of excesses. By way of pleasantry, he called the military 
his 7ambs, an appellation which was long remembered with horror in the west 
of England. It is worthy of remark that Kirke afterward served in the army 
of the Prince of Orange.’’—Hume’s History of England. 

* This sanguinary monster had already given a specimen of his character 
in many trials where he had presided, and he set out on the western circuit 
with savage joy, as to a full harvest of blood and destruction. He began at 
Dorchester, and thirty delinquents being arraigned, he exhorted them, but in 
vain, to save him, by their confession, the trouble of trying them. And when 
twenty-nine of them were found guilty, he ordered them, as an additional 
punishment of their disobedience, to be led to immediate execution. Most of 
the other prisoners, terrified with this example, pleaded guilty, and no less 
than two hundred and ninety-two received sentence at Dorchester; of these, 
eighty were executed. Exeter was the next scene of his cruelty; two hun- 
dred and thirty-three were there tried, of whom a vast number were con- 
demned and executed. He also opened his commission at Taunton and Wells, 
and everywhere carried consternation along with him. On the whole, besides 
those butchered by Kirke, two hundred and fifty-one are computed to have 
fallen by the hand of this merciless tiger. The whole country was strewed 
with the heads and limbs of the insurgents. Every village almost beheld the 
dead carcass of a wretched inhabitant. England had never known such a 
carnage. Dr. Burnet says that no fewer than six hundred persons were 
hanged in consequence of Monmouth’s rebellion. James applauded these 
proceedings, and he took pleasure to relate them in his drawing-room to for- 
eign ministers, and at his table, calling it ‘Jeffreys’s Campaign.’ Upon his 
return Jeffreys was created a baron and peer of the realm.’”’-—Hume’s Hislory 
of England. 
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executed for sheltering fugitives, and their case excited much 
compassion, more especially that of Alice Lisle (ide), widow 
of one of Cromwell’s lords, who was sentenced by [~~~ 

‘ : | Alice Lisle. 
Jeffreys to be burned alive ; but through the m- 
tercession of friends, her sentence was changed to beheading. 

80. The imprudent zeal of the king in the promotion of 
Catholics to office and power occasioned great excitement 
and dissatisfaction. Having published on his own authority, 
and in opposition to the Test Act, a declaration allowing 
liberty of conscience, and declaring that non-conformity to 
the established religion should no longer be punished, he 
issued an order requiring that this declaration should be read 
in all the churches. This, as being illegal, the clergy refused 
to obey ; and a petition was presented against it ~~ ———— 
by seven bishops, including Archbishop Sancroft. | 
James, greatly exasperated at this opposition, | 
caused the bishops to be committed to the Tower, where they 
remained a week before they were set free on bail (1688). 

81. The popular excitement produced by this conduct of 
the king was intense. Crowds attended the bishops as they 
were conducted from the Tower, and signified their sym- 
pathy and veneration in every possible way. The trial took 
place in Westminster Hall, the bishops being charged with 
having published a false and seditious libel; and when the 
jury had delivered their verdict, ‘‘ Not Guilty,” and the 
bishops were discharged, the city of London was illuminated, 
and the people became almost frantic with joy. During 
these exciting events the queen gave birth to a son; and a 
false rumor was spread by the Protestant party that the child 
had been brought into the palace in order to be imposed upon 
the people as an heir to the crown. The infant was baptized 
by the name of James. He was afterward the Elder Pretender. 


James and the 
Bishops. 


80, What caused munch popular excitement ? What declaration was published by 
the king? What led to the arrest of the bishops ? 

81, Conduct of the populace? The trial of the bishops ? Effect of their acquittal ? 
The king’s son? What rumor was spread ? 
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82. The king, expecting opposition, had collected a stand- 
ing army of about sixteen thousand men; but these openly 
expressed their sympathy with the Protestant 

oe party. By the advice of the French minister, 
easures. . : = 
James had obtained several regiments of Irish 
soldiers, in whom, as being Catholics, it was thought reliance 
could be placed. ‘These were hated by the English; and a 
popular air, called from its burden Lillibulero,* still further 
fanned the flame against James and the Irish troops. In 
the mean time some of the leading nobles and clergy of 
England had sent to William, Prince of Orange, nephew and 
son-in-law of the king,+ entreating him to come with an army 
and aid them in defending their religion and their freedom. 

83, William promptly accepted the call, and having col- 
lected an army of fourteen thousand men, and a fleet of five 
| hundred ships, he sailed from Holland, and 
| landed safely and without opposition at Torbay, 

on the southern shore (November 5, 1688). He 
was received with acclamations of joy by the people, and 
advanced slowly, reaching Exeter in four days. James at 
first resolved to stake his kingdom on the issue of a great 
battle; but being abandoned by his subjects, among them 
Lord Churchill (afterward so celebrated as the duke of 
Marlborough) and other distinguished noblemen, and being 
deserted also by his daughter Anne, and her husband, Prince 
yeorge, he resolved on flight. Having previously sent away 


Landing of 
William. 


* “The whole of William’s army, and at last the people, both in city and 
country, were singing it perpetually. Never had so slight a thing so great an 
effect. ”’— Burnett. 

+ William was the son of Mary, eldest daughter of Charles I., and conse- 
quently was a nephew of James II. ; and Mary, his wife, was his first cousin. 
Setting aside the family of James II., William was thus the next lawful heir 
to the throne. 


What message was sent to William, Prince of Orange ? 
83, What was done by William? By James? By whom was the king abandoned ? 
How did he make his escape ? By whom was he received ? 
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his queen and son to France, he followed them in disguise, 
but was captured and brought back. His enemies were, 
however, not desirous of retaining him; and the Dutch 
soldiers having occupied London, he was permitted again 
to escape, whereupon he sailed away to France, and joined 
his wife at the castle of St. Germains, near Paris, which had 
been provided by Louis XIV., who received him with the 
greatest sympathy and kindness. * 

84. A convention parliament was immediately called 
(January 23, 1689), and the crown was bestowed on William 
and Mary for their lives, the former to have the 
sole administration of the government. The | Gonvention 

. F Parliament. 
succession was settled, first on the children of 
Mary, and then on those of her sister Anne ; and, these fail- 
ing, on the children of William by any other wife. Annexed 
to this settlement was a Declaration of Rights, definitely fix- 
ing the extent of the king’s prerogative, and more precisely 
stating the constitutional principles of the government. 

85. Among these the chief articles were: 1. The king 
cannot suspend the laws or their execution; 2. He cannot 
levy money without the consent of Parliament ; 
3. The subject has a right to petition the crown ; 
4. A standing army cannot be kept in time of 
peace without the consent of Parhament; 5. Elections and 
parliamentary debates must be free, and parliaments must 
be frequently assembled. These acts of the Convention were 
afterward confirmed by a parliament regularly summoned, in 
an enactment called the ‘* Bill of Rights.” Thus was con- 


Declaration 
of Rights, 


* “ A royal palace was allotted for his residence, his wants and those of his 
queen were anticipated and supplied, and the same honors were paid to him 
as if he had still been in possession of the two thrones of Great Britain and 
Treland.”’—Lingard’s History ef England. , 


84, What was called? What did the Convention do? The settlement of the 


crown ? Declaration of Rights ? 
85, What were the chief articles ? How was the declaration confirmed ? Revolu- 


tion of 1688 ? 
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summated what is known in English history as the ‘ Glori- 
ous Revolution of 1688.” * 

86. James spent the remainder of his life at St. Ger- 
mains, a pensioner on the bounty of the French king. He 
died there in 1701. His character is variously 
drawn, in accordance with the partisan views of 
ee those who have delineated it. By some, his zeal 
for his religion is represented as sectarian bigotry, and his 
ardor in vindicating its freedom becomes perversity and 
spite. His rash violation of the laws, and his defiance of 
the constitution of the country, were characteristic of the 
whole Stuart race, every member of which was distinguished 
by a blind resistance to public opinion. In these things, 
James evidently proved that he was incapable of learning by 
experience. While, therefore, his character cannot be held 
up to admiration, it should be spared very much of the 
obloquy to which his indiscretions and the disasters conse- 
quent thereon rendered it liable. 

87. The navy greatly increased under James II., con- 
taining, at the time of the Revolution, one hundred and 
——— seventy-three vessels, manned by forty-two thou- 
sand seamen. James, who had displayed consid- 
erable talents as an admiral, took great interest in this 
branch of the service, and was the inventor of naval signals. 
During this and the preceding reign the country advanced 
Sore greatly in wealth and commerce, and the popu- 
lation of its colonial territories was considerably 
augmented. Newspapers had been established in the reign 
of Charles I., but the jealousy and arbitrary conduct of the 
crown prevented their free publication, and thus the coffee- 
houses became the chief places for the circulation of news 


> 


Character 
of James. 


Navy. 


Newspapers. 


* So called, although it took place in 1689 (January) ; because, until 1752, 
the English commenced the year on the 25th of March. 


86, Further history of James II.? His character ? 
87, Increase of the navy ? Commerce ? Newspapers? Coffee-houses ? 
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and the discussion of political opinions. On sea 
: ; Coffee-Houses. 
this account the government regarded these places 


with much suspicion, and at one time made an ineffectual 
effort to close them. 

88. William, on whom the sole exercise of regal power 
devolved, although an able sovereign, was deficient in those 
persona] qualities which are needed to acquire | Witiam and 
popularity ; and hence he had scarcely ascended | Mary. 
the throne when opposition confronted him from | 188%"%- 
various quarters,—even from some of those who had been 
instrumental in his elevation. Suspecting disaffection among 
the Scotch regiments in the En- 
glish army, he resolved to send 
them to Holland, and supply 
their places with Dutch troops. 
They, however, indignant at the 
order requiring them to leave the 
country, mutinied, and marched 
northward. William promptly 
dispatched several regiments of 
Dutch dragoons after them, and 
compelled them to submit to the 
order. This caused the passage 
of the Mutiny Bill, which excluded soldiers from the civil 
tribunals, and placed them under martial law (1689). 

89, Although the clergy had been in a great degree instru- 
mental in accomplishing the Revolution, a large number, 
including the primate and seven bishops, refused ;———— 
to take the oath of allegiance to William, on the beac eo 
ground that they could not be released from the oath which 
they had previously taken to James. On this account they 
were called ‘‘ non-jurors,” and were punished by ejectment 


WILLIAM III. 


88, What is said of William? Difficulty with the Scotch troops ? How subdued ? 


The Mutiny Bill ? 
89, The Non-jurors? The Toleratiou Act? The Catholics ? 
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from their livings. This led to the passage of the ‘‘ Tolera- 
tion Act,” by which Protestant dissenters were exempted 
is ~~ from the penalties previously incurred by the free 
Toleration Ast: | exercise of their religion. The disabilities of the 
Catholics were, however, continued in full force. 

90. Although William had been acknowledged king by 
the Scotch convention in Edinburgh, there was a consider- 
————_; able party in favor of James. Under Viscount 
Scotch Revolt. | . 

Dundee (more celebrated as Graham of Claver- 
house), an army of Highlanders defeated the royal forces ;* 
but Dundee was slain at the moment of victory, and the 
insurgents were so much discouraged by his death that they 
dispersed. The Scots were, accordingly, soon reduced to 
submission, after which Episcopacy was abolished, Presby- 
terianism being established in its place (1689). The full 
pacification of the Highlands was not effected, however, until 
some time afterward (December, 1691). 

91. In connection with this resistance of the Highland- 
ers, occurred the dreadful ‘‘ Massacre of Glencoe” (1692). 
ewe, Mae-Ian, chief of the Macdonalds, had delayed to 

take the oath of allegiance to William until after 

the time appointed for it ; whereupon Sir John Dalrymple, 
secretary for Scotland, a bitter enemy of the Macdonalds, 
obtained from the king, by a false statement, an order for the 
military execution of the whole clan. Accordingly, a body 
of soldiers entered the valley of Glencoe, slaughtered the 
chief, and put to the sword all who were unable to escape, 
including men, women, and children.t The signing of this 
order very much increased William’s unpopularity, and has 
since subjected his name to considerable obloquy. 


* This battle was fought at a place called Killiecran’kie, at the northwest 
extremity of a pass in the Grampian mountains. 
+ Glencoe is situated at Loch Levin, in the western part of Scotland. 


90. Insurrection in Scotland ? How terminated ? 
91, Massacre of Glencoe ? Its effects ? 
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92. In Ireland the opposition to William was much more 
general and decided ; and James, taking advantage of this 
circumstance, invaded the island, having been [ish ovat 
supplied with a large naval force by Louis XIV. | 
of France. He landed at Kinsale (1689), and was received 
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with great demonstrations of joy by the people; and, his 
army being soon augmented by large accessions under Tyr- 
connel, the lord-deputy, he entered Dublin in triumph. Lon- 


92, Invasion of Ireland by James II.? Siege of Londonderry ? How long did it 
Jast ? What happened at Enniskillen? 
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donderry and Enniskillen alone held out against him, the 
former of which he closely besieged; but the inhabitants, 
led by a Presbyterian clergyman named Walker, resisted 
with the greatest fortitude during one hundred and five 
days, and were at last relieved, the besieging forces being 

compelled to retire. The inhabitants had suf- 
Londonderry. . ee 
anon. fered the most dreadful hardships during the 
long siege, and the garrison was reduced from seven thou- 
sand to three thousand effective men.’ The forces of James 
were also routed at Enniskillen with great loss (1689). 

93. William’s general, Marshal Schomberg (shom'berg), 
arrived a few days afterward, and took possession of Carrick- 
at | fergus. Here he was joined the next year by 
ee | Wilham with a large army, whereupon the Irish 

army took up a strong position on the south 
bank of the Boyne river, and was soon joined by James with 
10,000 French troops. William at once proceeded to the 
attack, and having crossed the river, after a sharp contest 
routed the enemy (July 1, 1690). Schomberg and Walker, the 
brave defender of Londonderry, fell in the engagement. The 
‘Battle of the Boyne” virtually decided the fate of James, 
who immediately afterward fled to Dublin, and thence to 
Kinsale, from which port he escaped to France in a French 
frigate. Other important towns soon surrendered, and the 
next year the whole country submitted to the authority of 
William (1691). 

94. The war with France still continued, and William 
was obliged to spend most of his time on the Continent, 
leaving the management of affairs in England to 
Queen Mary. Meanwhile plots were formed by 
many of the most distinguished men of all parties, Non- 
Jurors, Tories, and Whigs, to restore James to the throne; 


. Other Events. 


93, Who took Carrickfergus ? Battle of the Boyne? Who fell in the action ? 
What was the effect of this battle ? What followed it ? 
94, Absence of William ? Plots to dethrone him ? By whom were they aided ? 
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and Louis made preparations for the invasion of England, 
with the same object, being partly induced thereto by the 
invitation of the duke of Marlborough, who was prominent 
in these intrigues against the reigning king. 

95. The army of invasion consisted of about 30,000 men, 
principally Irish troops, who, after the pacification of Ire- 
land, had emigrated to France, and the fleet was -— 

: French Invasion. 
also very large and powerful. James was quite | 
confident of success, but in an engagement which took place 
off Cape La Hogue (hég), on the coast of Normandy, the 
combined Dutch and English fleets, under Admiral Russell, 
gained a brilliant victory over the French (May, 1692), and 
the exiled monarch again sought an asylum at the court of 
Louis. He made no further effort to recover his throne, 
but passed the remainder of his life in retirement. 

96. The war, however, still went on, and William met 
with several disastrous losses in his campaigns in Flanders, 
as well as in the naval engagements which oc- 

< 4 5 Death of Mary. 
curred with the French. This encouraged his meyita 
enemies in England, who were busy in their intrigues with 
the French. To these misfortunes was added the loss of 
his queen, who died of small-pox (1694), leaving him sole 
ruler of the kingdom. Mary was much regretted. She was 
possessed of many excellent qualities ; and as a queen her 
conduct was very exemplary. As a daughter, she has been 
deemed unfeeling and ungrateful, since she appeared to be 
without sympathy for her father’s misfortunes. Due con- 
sideration must, however, be given to the peculiar circum- 
stances in which she was placed, in passing a judgment on 
her character and conduct. 


Subsequent proceedings of James II. ? 
96. Campaign in Flanders? Effect of disasters ? Death of Mary? Her character ? 
97, Effect of Mary’s death? William’s conduct of the war? Consequences of his 
success ? Peace of Ryswick ? 
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of James II., and several conspiracies were formed in his 
favor, but they were unsuccessful. William carried on the 
war against France with great vigor, and gained 
several splendid victories (1695). This not only 
discouraged and humbled the French monarch, 
but frustrated the schemes of his enemies, the Jacobites,* 
: in England. At last, by the treaty of Rys- 
oe | wick,+ peace was concluded with France, Louis 
consenting to resign several of his conquests, and to acknowl- 
edge William as king of England (September, 1697). 
98. As William had predicted, this treaty only proved 
a short truce, hostilities being soon renewed. Charles IL., 
Grand Aline king of Spain, having died childless, bequeathed 
his crown to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV. William at first acknowledged the new king 
of Spain, though with considerable reluctance and dissatis- 
faction ; but the emperor of Germany commenced a war to 
prevent this increase of the French monarch’s power, and 
finally induced England and Holland to join him in a league, 
known in history as the ‘Grand Alliance” (September 7, 
1701). A few days after this, James II. died at St. Ger- 
mains ; and Louis at once proclaimed his son king of Great 
Britain and Ireland (§ 104), thus violating the peace of 


wei Ryswick. Before, however, war was formally de- 
a clared by Parliament, William met with an acci- 
dent, which proved fatal. He broke his collar- 


bone by a fall from his horse, and, in a little over a fortnight 
afterward, expired (March 8, 1702). 


William III., 
1694-1702. 


*The Jacobites were those who favored the cause of the dethroned king 
James (Lat. Jacobus), his son and grandson. They were quite numerous in 
Scotland, and for many years enthusiastically adhered to the house of Stuart, 
and conspired for its restoration. 

+ Ryswick isa small town in the western part of Holland, thirty-five miles 
southwest from Amsterdam. (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 


98, Renewal of hostilities? The Grand Alliance? Death of James II. ? Its con- 
sequence ? Death of William III. ? 
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99. William was an able sovereign and statesman, as well 
as a most excellent general, being equally remarkable for 
sagacity in planning his campaigns and coolness ->—————— 
and intrepidity in the time of battle. His frame [sia 
was feeble, and he constantly suffered from ill health. To all 
but a very few personal friends his manners were cold and 
distant, and therefore most 
of his subjects regarded him 
with dislike. England, in- 
deed, was always to him a for- 
eign country, which he gov- 
erned with wisdom, but always 
so as to gratify his intense 
ambition and love of military 
glory. In literature and 
science he took very little in- 
terest. The establishment of , 
a standing army and the ac- 
cumulation of a great national 
debt * were some of the results 
of William’s rule and of his 
expensive foreign wars. 

100. In accordance with ; 
the terms of the settlement, Anne, wife of Prince George 
of Denmark, and second daughter of James IL., | 
succeeded to the throne. She was thirty-eight Fa 
years of age, and a member of the Church of | 
England. In her first address to Parliament she expressed 


QUEEN ANNE. (After Sir G. Kneller.) 


* The first regular loan to the government was £1,200,000, the capital of the 
Bank of England, incorporated in 1693, having been projected by William 
Paterson, a Scotchman. At the peace of Ryswick, the national debt of 
England amounted to twenty million pounds. It is now more than eight 
hundred millions. 


99, Character of William ? Standing army and national debt? (See note.) 
100, Who was Anne ?- War of Spanish Succession ? Victories of Marlborough ? 
Capture of Gibraltar? (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 
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her desire that England should maintain its place in the 
Grand Alliance, and war was accordingly declared against 
France. In this war, known in history as the ‘‘ War of the 
Spanish Succession,” the duke of Marlborough * had the chief 
command of the English and Dutch forces. During the 
first and second cam- 
paigns (1702-3), he 
made some conquests in 
Flanders; and in the 
next (1704), he defeated 
the French and Bavari- 
ans with great loss in 
the memorable battle of 
Blenheim + (dlen’-hime), 
in which the imperial 
troops were commanded 
by the famous Prince 
oe) Eee ne. y 


War of Ppenieh During the 
Succession. DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


| same year 
the English fleet, under Sir George Rooke, captured Gibral- 


* John Churchill, duke of Marlborough, was the son of-a Cavalier, who 
was in high favor with the duke of York ; and he married a young lady who 
was the special friend and fayorite of Anne. When, therefore, the latter 
ascended the throne, she was so much under the influence of Lady Marl- 
borough and the duke, her husband, that these were regarded as virtually 
almost the reigning sovereigns, Prince George of Denmark making no inter- 
ference in English affairs. The correspondence of the queen and her favorite 
was of the most intimate and confidential character, and was carried on 
under the names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, the latter name being 
assumed by the duchess. 

+ Blenheim is a small village in Bayaria, on the Danube, twenty-three miles 
west northwest of Augsburg. (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 

{Prince Eugene was born at Paris in 1668. He was the son of Eugene 
Maurice, count of Soissons, and of Olympia Mancini, niece of Cardinal 
Mazarin. He entered into the service of the emperor, and soon gained great 
distinction, especially in the wars with the Turks. He died in 1736. He was 
small in stature, simple in dress and manner, and kind-hearted in his treat- 
ment to his soldiers, 
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tar ; and this strong fortress has ever since remained in the 
possession of the British. 

101. Being badly supported by the imperial army, Marl- 
borough in the following year accomplished but little ; but 
in the next (1706) he gained another brilliant vice- [ 
tory over the French at Ramillies (ram’e-leez), 
and by means of it made almost a complete con- = 
quest of Flanders. The French also received the same year 
a terrible overthrow from Prince Eugene at Tu'rin. The 
year 1708 was signalized by another great victory over the 
French at Ou’'den-arde, which was followed the next year 
by the terrific battle of Malplaquet (mal-plah'ka), in which 
the allied army under Marlborough routed the French, but 
with the dreadful loss of twenty thousand men. This de- 
cided victory finished the war in Flanders (1709). 

102. While these events were in progress, there had been 
many other battles by sea and land. The earl of Peter- 
borough,* in conjunction with Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, took Barcelona, and the former triumph- 
antly traversed a large part of Spain, everywhere 
proclaiming Charles III. king (1705). On Shovel’s return, 
a part of the fleet was wrecked on the Scilly Islands, and 
all on board of the admiral’s ship perished (1707). Shovel 
was a commander of great merit, and had raised himself by 
his courage and talents from the station of a common sailor. 
The war lingered for several years, being at last closed by the 
treaty of Utrecht (u'trekt), in 1713. Previous to this Marl- 
borough was recalled ; and, being censured by Parliament for 


Marlborough’s 
Victories. 


Fall of 
Marlborough. 


* Charles Mordaunt, earl of Peterborough, was one of the most brilliant men 
of his time, being equally distinguished for his skill as a naval and a military 
commander. Few generals succeeded in accomplishing so much with such 
slender means, or displayed an equal degree of genius and originality. He 
died in 1735. 


101, Other victories of Marlborough ? Effect of the battle of Malplaquet? 
102, Earl of Peterborough? Sir Cloudesley Shovel? Treaty of Utrecht? Disgrace 
of Marlborough? (See note, page 278.) 
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his practices in connection with the army contracts and 
accounts, was dismissed by the queen from all his employ- 
ments, whereupon he retired from England in disgust, and 
took up his abode in the Netherlands (1712).* The duchess 
had before this lost her favor with the queen. 

103. During the progress of the war, an important politi- 
cal event occurred at home. 
Disaffection existed 
in Scotland, and the 
parliament of that country passed 
the “‘ Act of Security,” provid- 
ing that the successor to the 
throne of England, on the queen’s 
death, should not sueceed to the 
throne of Scotland, unless under 
conditions that would secure the 
honor and independence of the 
latter country. This had ref- 
erence to the settlement already effected + of the English 
crown on Sophia, wife of the elector of Hanover and grand- 
daughter of James I., to which arrangement there was much 
opposition in Scotland. Other proceedings tended to actual 
hostilities between the two countries, and demonstrated the 
necessity of a closer union between them. This was effected 
in 1707, by the passage of the ‘* Act of Union,” providing 


Act of Security. 


PRINCE EUGENE. 


* Marlborough returned to England in 1714, on the accession of George I., 
and was very enthusiastically received by the people. He died in 1722, pos- 
sessing a reputation for military skill unsurpassed by that of any other En- 
glish general. As a politician, however, he was insincere and unprincipled, 
and his avarice betrayed him into many mean and disgraceful actions. He is 
said to have been so illiterate that he could not write or even spell his native 
language correctly. 

+ By the “Act of Settlement,” passed in the latter part of the reign of 
William ITI. 


108. Disaffection in Scotland? Union of England and Scotland ? Provisions con- 
tained in the Act of Union ? 
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that the two kingdoms should be united under the name of 
Great Britain ; that the crown should be settled on the Prin- 
cess Sophia and her heirs, being Protestants ; and. —————— 
that there should be but one parliament of the earl 
United Kingdom. 

104. ‘To this act the people of Scotland were compelled to 
submit ; but it occasioned great discontent, and James, son 
of James II., taking advantage of the feeling, % 
obtained from Louis an armament with which | 7™*"'* 
he sailed to Scotland, hoping to raise a general insurrection 
in his favor. On the Continent he was styled the Chevalier 
de St. George, but the English styled him the Pretender. 
In history he is known as the ‘‘ Elder Pretender,” to dis- 
tinguish him from his son, who was called the ‘* Young Pre- 
tender.” No landing was effected, several of the French 
vessels being captured by the English fleet under Admiral 
Byng (1708). James escaped, and for some years made no 
further effort to accomplish his object. 

105. The year after the treaty of Utrecht Queen Anne 
died, and with her terminated the main Stuart line (1714). 
She was of middle stature, of dark hair and com- 

: : Death of Anne. 
plexion, and of a heavy, dull expression of feat- [Peat of Anas 
ures. Her amiable and confiding disposition won for her 
the title of ‘Good Queen Anne”; but it subjected her to the 
influence of wily favorites, who took advantage of her gen- 
erosity. This was the case with the duchess of Marlborough, 
who was supplanted by a Mrs. Masham, wife of ae e 
an officer of the royal household, to whose advice __ E 
and influence the queen submitted, even in the most impor- 
tant affairs of the government. * 


* Mrs. Masham was a cousin of the secretary of state, Robert Harley, and 
was used by the latter as an instrument to bring about the fall of Marl- 
borough. 


104. ‘Effect of the Act of Union in Scotland ? The Chevalier de St. George ? 
105. Death of Queen Anne? Her personal appearance and character? What 
title did she win ?. Who were her chief favorites ? 
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106. The reign of Queen Anne was not only distinguished 
for its military and political events, but was characterized 
to such an extent 
by the progress 
made in science 
and literature that it has been 
styled the “‘ Augustan Age of 
England.” Addison, Steele, 
Bolingbroke, and Swift were 
the most eminent prose writers 
of this period. The most dis- 
tinguished poet was Alexander 
Pope, who published during 
this period some of his most 
admired compositions. His : 
poems are characterized by (aoe eee eh 
remarkable terseness and bril- 


liancy of expression as well as keenness of wit. 
ening Greenwich Hospital for disabled seamen, which 
was commenced a short time after the battle of 


La Hogue, by order of Queen Mary, was finished during the 
reign of Queen Anne, 


Science and 
Literature. 


STATE OF SOCIETY UNDER THE STUARTS. 


107, Few nations have undergone so sudden and complete 

a change in their manners as occurred in England during 
~~) this period. At the commencement of the cen- 
tury, when James I. ascended the throne, tran- 

quillity, concord, and a general spirit of submission reigned 
throughout the kingdom; but in a few years all this gave 
place to faction, fanaticism, and a disposition to rebellion that 


Manners. 


106, How was the reign of Anne distinguished? Who were the most celebrated 
writers ? Alexander Pope ? Greenwich Hospital ? 

107, Change in manners during this period? Party spirit? Characters imputed by 
the Cavaliers and Roundheads to each other ? 
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almost amounted to frenzy. The virulence of party animos- . 
ity was so great that no marriages or alliances of any kind 
were permitted to take place between the members of the 
hostile factions. ‘*‘ Your friends, the Cavaliers,” said a 
Parlhamentarian to a Royalist, ‘‘are very dissolute and 
debauched.” ‘*'True,” replied the Royalist, ‘‘ they have the 
infirmities of men; but your friends, the Roundheads, have 
the vices of devils—tyranny, rebellion, and spiritual pride.” 

108. The Cavaliers were indeed gay in their manners and 
dress, being commonly men of birth and fortune ; and they 
thus presented a marked contrast to the gloomy : 
fanaticism of the Roundheads. The rigid severity | iss 
of the Presbyterians and In- 
dependents permitted no rec- 
reations, except such as were 
afforded by the singing of 
hymns and psalms. _ Plays, 
dances, and all other merry- 
makings were sinful frivoli- 
ties; horse-racing and_bear- 
baiting—popular diversions of 
the time—were wicked enor- 
mities. Hence, Colonel Hew- : 
son, with pious zeal, marched CEN ALAER, SRP URIEAN: 
his regiment into London and killed all the bears ; on which 
incident Butler based a part of his burlesque poem, styled 
«* Hudibras.” 

109. During this period arose also the Quakers, or Friends, 
a sect founded by George Fox, who was born in 1624. He 
was by trade a shoemaker ; but, feeling a strong rit 
inclination toward spiritual contemplations, he 
abandoned this occupation, and wandered about the country, 
preaching the doctrines which had been suggested to his 


108. Character of the Cavaliers ? Of the Roundheads ? 
109, The Quakers, their origin and peculiarities ? How persecuted ? 
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mind during his solitary meditations. .Proselytes were soon 
gained, and a sect formed, peculiar not only in their religious 
views, but in all their social habits and customs. Their zeal 
was soon tried by bitter persecution. They were thrown 
into prison, sometimes into mad-houses ; they were pilloried ; 
they were whipped ; they were burned in the face, and their 
tongues bored with red-hot irons; but nothing could over- 
come their fortitude or quench their enthusiasm. 

110. Religious persecution marks the entire period, and 
led to that emigration which caused the establishment of 
= most of the English colonies in North America. 
_Ealertion. | The Puritans fled to Massachusetts to escape the 
intolerance of James I., and his son’s arbitrary zeal. The 
Catholics, under Lord Baltimore, founded an asylum from 
English persecution in Maryland; and the 
Quakers,;under William Penn, sought civil and 
religious freedom amid the wilds and wild men of Penn- 


Lord Baltimore. 


.. 


| sylvania. s “ans 
111 Sets poabae and ign of the age are clearly 
but Serribly demonstrated by the prevailing belief in witch- 


“ Witeerat | craft—perhaps the most awful of popular delu- 
‘| sions. After the last heretic had suffered death 
at the stake (1612), the fires were again lighted for the burn- 
ing of those charged with the mysterious crime of having 
dealings with Stan: This strange and fatal delusion was not 
confined to England, but spread over Europe, and extended to 
the New England colonies, where (especially at Salem) it 
raged with peculiar virulence. Between 1640 and 1660, some 
three or four thousand persons in Europe, it is said, fell 
victims to this terrible delusion. 

112. The commerce and navigation of England increased 


110, Religious persecution ? Effect on the Puritans? On the Catholics? On the 
Quakers ? 

111. Witchcraft ? How extensively believed in? Number-punished for it ? 

112. Commerce and navigation? Causes of their prosperity? Trade with the 
American colonies? With the West Indies? Board of Trade ? 
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greatly during the peaceful period of Charles the First’s 
reign. The trade to Guinea, the Levant, and the East Indies 
was quite large; immense quantities of cloth 
were annually exported to Turkey; and the 
English possessed almost the monopoly of the 
traffic with Spain. Interrupted during the civil wars, com- 
merce soon recovered after the Restoration, and received 


Commerce and 
Navigation. 


SHIPS OF WAR IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


additional encouragement from the losses sustained by the 
Dutch. Besides, the prevalence of democratic principles 
induced many of the gentry to educate their sons to mercan- 
tile pursuits, and thus commerce became more honorable 
than it had ever been at any previous time. ‘The trade with 
the American colonies soon became considerable. At the 
close of the century, about 500 vessels were employed in this 
trade and with the West Indies. Of these, however, some 
were engaged in the slave trade. Hawkins’s voyage to the 
west coast of Africa, in 1562, marks the beginning of that 
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inhuman traffic. A board of trade was established in 1670, 
its first president being the earl of Sandwich. 

113. Tea and coffee were introduced from the East,* but 
for a long time were so expensive that they were used only 
~~] as luxuries. Ginger, cloves, pepper, and other 

"sereese spices were also brought from the East Indies, 
and tobacco became an extensive article of com- 
merce. James I., who had a great dislike to its use, wrote a 
treatise against it, which he called ‘‘ The Counterblaste to 
Tobacco,” and in which he described it as ‘‘ a custom loath- 
some to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to the brain, 
and dangerous to the lungs.” Asparagus, artichokes, cauli- 
flowers, and a variety of other vegetables were also introduced 
into England during this period. Whale-ships visited the 
shores of Greenland and Spitzbergen, and an extensive trade 
in whalebone was commenced, the whale previous to this 
having been valued only for its oil. Madras and Bombay 
became important centers of the East India trade, Java fell 
into the hands of the Dutch, but St. Helena became one of 
the English possessions (1651). 

114. Next to the capital, the chief seaport was Bristol, 
and Norwich the chief manufacturing town. Manchester, 
——— | now the great center of the cotton manufacture, 
ele oie was then a small town of about 6,000 inhabit- 
________| ants; Leeds, the great woolen mart, was but little 
larger ; Sheffield and Birmingham were very small towns ; 
—— } and Liverpool, probably, did not contain 200 
oe J seamen. ‘The population of London at the death 
of Charles II. is estimated at half a million. The streets, 
narrow, dirty, unpaved, and not lighted till the last year of 


London. 


* Brought into Europe by the Dutch, but introduced into England as a 
beverage in 1666, by Lords Ossory and Arlington. 


118, Introduction of tea and coffee? Spices? Tobacco? Asparagus, etc.? _ 
Whale-ships ? The East India trade? St. Helena? 

114, Important towns—their size at the period ? Population of London? What 
was the condition of the streets ? 
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that monarch’s reign, were infested with ruffians and robbers, 
against whom the watchmen, generally old and feeble men, 
could afford no protection. 

115, The first law for the erection of turnpikes was passed 
in 1662. The roads were exceedingly bad, and traveling con- 


es sequently was TS, 

FS a Oh ee piaprttiedt |_Trovaling, 
Siac dacs Goods were transported 

: IM wagons or on pack- 
j horses; passengers were 
! conveyed instage-coaches, 
slow, lumbering vehicles, 
with great difficulty 
== drawn through the mud 

N si which filled the roads. 

c= In IG6e a> OE by ine. 
‘== Coach ” required thirteen 


ford and London, a dis- 
tance of fifty-five miles. 
; The inns were numerous 
BUTCHER ROW, LONDON. and comfortable; but 
' eee ta ds the Strand.) highwaymen, mounted 
and armed, infested the roads, and were often the confed- 
erates of the innkeepers. The postal service commenced in 
the reign of James J. The post-bags were carried on horse- 
back, traveling at the rate of five miles an hour. A regular 
postal system was established in 1635 for the more speedy 
communication of intelligence between England and Scot- 
land, to go and return in six days. 
116, The first English newspaper was printed during the 
session of the Long Parliament, (1641), the Star Chamber 


115, Turnpikes and roads? Vehicles employed? The Flying Coach of 1669? The 
inns? Post-bags and post-office ? 
116, Newspapers, and the liberty of the press ? 
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having previously put effectual restraints upon the pub- 
lication of intelligence. Liberty of the press was not enjoyed 
Bs to any extent until 1695; when, the censorship 
Newspapers. - P 

Horses | of the press having been abolished, a number of 
newspapers were at once issued. They were, of course, very 
small, the entire sheet containing less matter than is now 
comprised in a single column of a large daily newspaper. 
King William and his ministers looked with great distrust 
upon this unprecedented freedom. 


COACH—TIME OF ELIZABETH. 


117. During this period, manufacturing industry began 
to assume that prominence in England which it now pos- 
Monafacars sesses. The cotton manufacture was commenced 

at Manchester, and the art of dyeing woolen 
cloth was introduced from Flanders, thus saving the nation 
vast sums of money. New manufactures were also estab- 
lished in iron, brass, silk, paper, etc. The increase of coin- 
age is said to have amounted to upward of ten millions of 
pounds. A writer, giving an account of this period, remarks 
that ‘‘in 1688 there were on the "Change more men worth 
ten thousand pounds than there were in 1650 worth one thou- 
sand ; and that gentlewomen, in those earlier times, thought 
themselves well clothed in a serge gown, in which a chamber- 
maid would, in 1688, be ashamed to be seen; and that, besides 


117, Manufacturing industry ? What branches were introduced ? Coinage ? Change 
in private possessions? Clothing ? Coaches ? 
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the great increase of rich clothes, plate, jewels, and household 
furniture, coaches were in that time augmented a hundred- 
fold.” . 

118. The trade with India and the Levant led to the 
introduction of many articles of luxury, both in dress and 
furniture. Carpets, from being used only as cov- [am 
ers for tables, came gradually into their present av sae 
use, although during most of this period rushes or matting 
constituted the only covering used for floors. The manu- 
facture of oil-cloth was commenced in 1660. The duke of 


\\\ 


“i 
S — 


t 


PURITAN COSTUMES. 
(From prints of 1645 and 1649, and the First Edition of “* Hudibras.”’) 


Buckingham introduced the making of glass from Venice. 
Prince Rupert, who was a zealous patron both of the use- 
ful and the fine arts, invented or improved the method of 
engraving called mezzotint. The glass bead called Prince 
Rupert’s Drop derives its name from him. 

119. The Stuarts were patrons of the fine arts. The 
value of pictures is said to have doubled in Europe in con- 


118, Effect of trade with India and the Levant? Carpets? Oil-cloth? Glass- 
making? Engraving in mezzotint ? Prince Rupert? 
119, The fine arts? Inigo Jones? Sir Christopher Wren % 
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sequence of the competition of Charles [. and Philip IV. 
of Spain to obtain them. The distinguished Dutch paint- 
Fie Ars | ers Van Dyke and Rubens were invited into 
Fine Arts. - ° 
s England, and received great attention from the 
court. Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, the renowned 
architects, flourished during this period. The former built 
the beautiful banqueting-house at Whitehall; the latter is 
especially celebrated as the designer of St. Paul’s and many 
other buildings in London. (See note, page 255. ) 
120, The Royal Society for the Promotion of Science was 
established during the reign of Charles II., and there arose 
in England a galaxy of great men, distinguished 
Science. . . 
for their researches in every branch of human 
knowledge. Boyle, by improving the air-pump, was enabled 
to make many valuable ex- 
periments on the nature and 
properties of the air; Wal- 
lis and Hooke made some 
valuable improvements in 
optical instruments ; Flam- 
steed and Halley were emi- 
nent as astronomers—t h e 
former noted for the cata- 
logue of stars which he 
made, the latter as the first 
to predict the return of a 
comet. Harvey also an- 
nounced his famous dis- 
covery of the circulation of 
the blood (1619). Above 
all, however, towered the 
sublime genius of Newton, 
the discoverer of the law of universal gravitation. 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


120, The Royal Society ? What eminent physicists are mentioned ? For what dis- 
tinguished ? 
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121. The number of printing-presses in the kingdom was, 
however, very small. Books were therefore very scarce and 
dear, and consequently the booksellers’ shops ~~~ 
were thronged with readers, as there was a very 
general taste for the study of both science and bt. 
literature. There were many distinguished writers besides 
those already referred to, among whom may be mentioned 
Sir William Davenant, who succeeded Benjamin Jonson, 
commonly called Ben Jonson, as poet laureate,* Abraham 
Cowley, who at his death (1667) ranked as the first poet of 
England, and Robert Herrick, one of the most exquisite of 
the early English lyric poets. Thomas Fuller, the quaint 
and witty historian, divine, and essayist, whose writings 
abound in amusement and instruction, Jeremy Taylor, the 
eloquent and pious divine, noted especially as the author of 
the ‘* Holy Living and Dying,” and Lord Clarendon, the 
famous statesman and historian, are the most celebrated 
among the prose writers of the period. Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Philip Massinger, with Shakspeare and Jonson, 
are particularly eminent for their achievements in the drama. 


Books and 
Literature. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 


1603. James I. Reigned 22 years. 
‘© Conspiracy in favor of Arabella Stuart. 
1605. The Gunpowder Plot. Execution of Guy Fawkes. 
1607. Settlement of Jamestown, in Virginia. 
1611. Translation of the Bible. . 
1618. Execution of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
1625. Cuarutes I. Reigned 24 years. 
1627. Disastrous expedition of the duke of Buckingham. 


* That is, ‘‘crowned with laurel,” so called in imitation of the ancient 
practice of thus rewarding and distinguishing eminent poets. Traces of this . 
appointment are found as early as the reign of Henry III. The office was 
made a patent one in 1630 by Charles I., who fixed the salary at £100 a year 
and a tierce of wine. 


121. Printing-presses? Books? Popular taste ? Eminent poets ? Prose writers ? 
Dramatists ? What is meant by poet laureate ? (See note.) 
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. Petition of Right. 


Assassination of the duke of Buckingham. 


. Establishment of the Covenant in Scotland. 
. Parliament called after a cessation of 11 years, and again dis- 


solved. 
Invasion of England by the Scots. . 
Meeting of the ‘‘ Long Parliament * (November 3). 


. Execution of the earl of Strafford. 
2. Commencement of the Civil War. The king sets up his standard 


at Nottingham. 
Battle of Edgehill. 


. Death of the patriot John Hampden. 
. Battle of Marston Moor. 
. Execution of Archbishop Laud. 


Battle of Naseby—signal defeat of the Royalists. 


. The king given up by the Scots. 
. Colonel Pride’s Purge. 
. Execution of Charles (January 30). 


England proclaimed a commonwealth. 


. Defeat of the Scots by Cromwell at Dunbar. 

. Battle of Worcester—Cromwell’s ‘‘ Crowning Mercy.” 

. War with the Dutch. Victories gained by Admiral Blake. 
. Dissolution of the Long Parliament by Cromwell. 


Cromwell appointed ‘‘ Lord Protector.” 


. Death of Cromwell (September 3). Richard Cromwell, Protector. 
. Richard Cromwell resigns the Protectorate. 

. CHartes IJ. The Restoration. Reign of 25 years. 

. Defeat of the Dutch fleet by James, duke of York. 


Great Plague at London. 


. Great victory over the combined Dutch and French fleets. 


Great fire at London. 


. Fall of Clarendon. ‘‘ The Cabal.” 


Publication of Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 


. Triple Alliance between England, Holland, and Sweden. 

. The Test Act passed by Parliament. 

. The so-called ‘‘ Popish Plot.” 

. The Habeas Corpus Act passed. 

. The Rye-house Plot. Trial and execution of Lord Russell and 


Algernon Sidney. 


. JAmes IJ, Reigned nearly 4 years. 


Battle of Sedgemoor. Execution of the duke of Monmouth. 
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1688, Trial of the seven bishops. 
«© Invasion of William, Prince of Orange. Flight and Abdication 
of James II. 
1689. WitiiAM and Mary proclaimed king and queen. 
1690. Battle of the Boyne. 
1692. Massacre of Glencoe. 
‘* Battle of La Hogue. 
1694. Death of Queen Mary. 
‘© WituraM III. sole king. 
1697. Treaty of Ryswick. 
1701. The Grand Alliance formed. 
1702. Anne. Reign of 12 years. 
«© War of the Spanish Succession. 
1704. Battle of Blenheim. Gibraltar taken. 
1706. Battle of Ramillies. 
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SECTION III. 
THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 
Extending from the Accession of George I. (1714) to the Present Time. 


1. George I. was the son of the duke of Brunswick, elec- 
tor of Hanover, and of Sophia, granddaughter of James I. 
To this king England seemed always a for- 
eign country, for the people and institutions of 
which he had very little sympathy or regard. He 
was fifty-four years of age when he commenced to reign in 
England, which on his accession became united to Hanover. 
The Jacobites excited an insur- 
rection in Scotland in order to 
place on the English throne 
James, the Pretender, who had 
been promised important aid by 
Louis XIV. (1715). The death 


Oleh at. sMoOnatCh ia 
| Jacobites. 


George I., 
1714-"27. 


however, disap- 
pointed the hopes of James, 
_ and he landed in Scotland with- 
out men or money. 

2. The earl of Mar held the 
Highlands with 10,000 clans- 
men, and the earl of fot ag 

GEORGE I. Derwentwater made |———___ 

(From a print after Sir @. Knelier.) 0 atrort to arouse the people of 
Northumberland in favor of James; but at the very first 
approach of the royal army, under the duke of Argyle, 


1, Who was George I. ? What is said of him? What caused an insurrection in 
Scotland ? Where is Hanover? (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 

2, Who were the leaders ? What was the result ?- What punishments were inflicted ? 
What further is said of the Pretender ? 


fi 
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the Pretender and Mar fled to France, leaving their adher- 
ents to their fate. Derwentwater and some others were 
taken and executed, the estates of many were confiscated, 
and more than a thousand were banished to North America. 
A short time afterward a treaty of alliance was entered into 
between England and France, and in consequence of it the 
Pretender was obliged to seek an asylum elsewhere. He sub- 
sequently resided principally at Rome, and soon afterward 
contracted a marriage with the daughter of John Sobies’ki, 
the late king of Poland. 

3. England, through her connection with Hanover, became 
embroiled with Sweden and Spain. Certain Danish proy- 
inces had been ceded to George which Charles XII., king of 
Sweden, claimed as his own ; and on his return to his coun- 
try, after his long exile in Turkey, he threatened hostilities 
unless they were restored. Unable to cope with the English 
fleet in the Baltic, he entered into a scheme with Cardinal 
Albero’ni, prime-minister of Spain, to place the Pretender 
on the English throne ; and accordingly the latter visited 
Madrid, and was publicly recognized as King James III. 
Charles was to furnish a large army in order to invade Scot- 
land, and the Spanish fleets were to attack England. The 
defeat, however, of the Spanish fleet by Admiral Byng (1718), 
and the death of Charles XIJ., rendered the whole scheme 
abortive. 

4. One of the most noted occurrences of this reign was 
the South Sea scheme. This was the project of a corpora- 
= tion, called the South Sea Company, to pay off 
the national debt, then about £53,000,000, by 
profitable mercantile enterprises with the Span- 
iards in South America. The government: gave its consent 


South Sea 
Scheme. 


3, What caused the difficulty with Sweden? What plan did Charles XII. adopt ? 
What caused its failure ? : 

4, South Sea scheme? Effect of the rage for speculation ? What caused the death 
of Lord Stanhope? By whom was he succeeded ? 
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to the scheme, and allowed its stock to be exchanged for 
the company’s stock, which, in consequence of the rage for 
speculation pervading all classes of the people, reached the 
extraordinary premium of nine hundred per cent. The 
bubble, however, soon burst, and occasioned for a time wide- 
spread embarrassment and ruin (1720). The king and his 
prime minister, Lord Stanhope, were charged with having 
connived at this fraud ; and the latter, in the excitement of 
vindicating himself before the House of Lords, burst a blood- 
vessel, and died in a few hours (1721). He was succeeded 
by Sir Robert Walpole, who continued thereafter to direct 
the government for more than twenty years. 

5. The king was much attached to Hanover, and made 
frequent visits thither. His death occurred in Germany in 
1727. His queen, Sophia Dorothea, had died a irs: 
few months before, after a captivity of more than aa 
thirty years, in a gloomy castle near Hanover, in which she 
had been imprisoned by her husband on a charge of infidel- 
ity.* George I. never gained the regard of his subjects. 
He was sullen and reserved ; and, having but little knowl- 
edge of the English language, appeared to great [character 
disadvantage in contrast with those who had been 
trained in the elegant and literary society of the preceding 
reign. He was succeeded by his son, who was also named 
George. Sir Isaac Newton, the renowned mathematician, 
astronomer, and physicist, flourished during this or eee 
and the three preceding reigns, dying in 1727 at | 
the age of eighty-five. His discovery of the law of gravita- 
tion was made during the reign of Charles II. 


* The king was on his way to Hanover with his favorite, the duchess of Ken- 
dal, when a letter was thrown into his coach. It had been written by his wife 
in her last illness, and in it she protested her innocence, charged him with 
cruelty, and summoned him to meet her within a year before the divine tribu- 
nal. The alarm thus caused brought on a fit of apoplexy, of which he died. 


5, Death of the king? Queen Sophia? Character of George I. ? His successor? 
Sir Isaac Newton ? During what reigns did he live? 
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6. George II. succeeded his father at the age of forty-six 
years.* Sir Robert Walpole continued to administer the 
government, having been retained in office 
through the friendship of Queen Caroline, whose 
______| influence over the king was so iia that until 
her death, in 1737, she may be 3 
said to have ruled England. 
She was remarkable for the 
grace and dignity of her man- 

ners, and her con- 
Queen Garvline. | duct was character- 
ized by kindness of heart, good 
sense, and propriety. Walpole’s 
administration was one of peace, 
and of great service to the king- 
dom, but his parliamentary tac- 
tics depended for success upon 
bribery and corruption. By be- 
stowing titles of honor, places 
of profit, or sums of money, he always succeeded in com- 
manding a majority in Parliament. 

7. A contest with Spain occurred during his administra- 


George II., 
1727-60. 


GEORGE If. 


* Walpole, on horseback and cased in jack-boots, hurried to inform the 
second George of his father’s death. ‘‘ The master was asleep after his dinner. 
He always slept after dinner, and woe to the person who interrupted him. 
Nevertheless, our stout friend of the jack-boots opened the forbidden door of 
the bedroom, wherein upon the bed lay a little gentleman, and here the eager 
messenger knelt down in his jack-boots. He on the bed started up, and with 
many oaths and a strong German accent asked who was there, and who dared 
to disturb him, ‘Iam Sir Robert Walpole,’ said the messenger. The awak- 
ened sleeper hated Sir Robert. ‘I have the honor to announce to your 
majesty that your royal father died on Saturday last.’ ‘ Dat is one big lie,’ 
roared out his sacred majesty King George IL. ; but Sir Robert Walpole stated 
the fact, and from that day until three-and-thirty years after, George, the 
second of the name, ruled over England.’’—Thackeray’s Four Georges. 


6, George II. ? Sir Robert Walpole ? His administration ? Queen Caroline ? 
7, War with Spain? Georgia? What did Admiral Vernon accomplish ? Commo- 
dore Anson? (See note, page 297.) 
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tion, brought on by a dispute with respect to the boundary of 
the American colony Georgia, which had been settled by Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe * in 1733, and named after the "Spanish War, 
king; and by the efforts made by Spain to check bieewe 
the trade between England and the Spanish colonies in Amer- 
ica, British ships being stopped on the ocean and searched by 
the Spaniards. Admiral Vernon, who was sent out with 
a fleet to attack the Spanish settlements, captured Porto 
Bello, on the Isthmus of Darien (now Panama) (1739). He 
afterward attacked Carthagena,+ the strongest of these set- 
tlements ; but, after destroying most of its forts, was com- 
pelled to retire (1741). Another squadron, under Commo- 
dore Anson,{ took and destroyed one of the Spanish cities 
in Peru, and, together with other prizes, captured an East 
India galleon carrying a cargo valued at £300,000. Anson 
was engaged in this expedition nearly four years, returning 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, thus completing the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe (1740-44). 

8. Meanwhile England had become involved in a conti- 
nental war. On the death of Charles VI., emperor of Ger- 
many (1740), Louis XV., king of France, setting [| 
aside the hereditary rights of Maria Theresa (¢e- 
ve'zah), the emperor’s daughter, to the Austrian 
states, supported the claims to them advanced by the elector of 


War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, 


* Oglethorpe was born in 1688, and served with Prince Eugene as aid- 
de-camp. He made a vigorous defense of Georgia against the Spaniards in 
Florida, and afterward served against the rebels in Scotland. He died in 
1785, at the advanced age of ninety-seven. 

+ Carthagena, or Cartagena, is a considerable town on the northern coast of 
South America, now in the United States of Colombia. 

¢ One of the most distinguished of England’s naval officers. Besides the 
exploit referred to, he performed several others which reflected upon him 
great glory. His services were rewarded bya title by George I. Lord Anson 
died in 1762, immensely popular, not only on account of his great achieve- 
ments, but by reason of his simple manners and artless character. It was 
jocosely said of him that he had been round the world, but never in it. 


8, What led to the war of the Austrian Succession ? Who resigned ? 
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Bavaria, who was raised to the imperial throne.* The young 
and beautiful princess, taking refuge among the Hungarians, 
appeared in their assembly with her infant in her arms ; and 
they answered her appeal by proclaiming her queen, and 
enthusiastically drew their 
swords to sustain her cause. 
England, also supporting 
the cause of the Austrian 
princess, was involved in 
a war with France. ‘This 
war is called in history 
the ‘* War of the Austrian 
Succession.” Sir Robert 
Walpole, being opposed to 
the interference of Eng- 
land in this war, resigned 
his office (1742). 

9. George II., who had served under Marlborough, joined 
the allied army of English and Germans, to aid in the 
defense of the Hungarian queen, and took part in the battle 
of Dettingen { (det'ting-en), which resulted in the defeat of the 


IN THE STOCKS. t 


* This elector of Bavaria was the son of him who had fought against Marl- 
borough, and was thus viewed as an hereditary enemy of England; and, 
moreover, his success, it was thought by the English statesmen, would imperil 
the safety of the European states, inasmuch as it would increase the influence 
of France, and thus destroy the ‘‘ balance of power.” 

+ The stocks and the pillory were instruments for the punishment. of crim- 
inals guilty of ‘‘ forestalling, using deceitful weights, perjury, forgery,’’ and 
other crimes. The pillory was in use in England before the Norman conquest, 
and till 1837. It was also used in France and Germany. ‘Being pilloried 
was a real punishment or not, according to the number of the criminal’s per- 
sonal friends or enemies. The former sometimes rallied in force, fed him, 
sheltered him from the weather, and turned the affair into a triumph ; the lat- 
ter often pelted him with rotten eggs and stones.’’ (See cut, page 299.) 

} Dettingen is a village of Bavaria, on the Main river, east of Frankfort. 


— 


9, Battle of Dettingen ? What naval action occurred ? What campaign followed ? 
Battle of Fontenoy ? What American fortress was taken ? 
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French (1743). This was the last occasion on which a king 
of England took the command of an army in person. The 
next year an indecisive action was fought. between the English 
fleet, under Admiral Matthews, and the combined French 
and Spanish fleets, off Tou- 
lon. This was followed by 
a campaign in Flanders, in 
which the allies (England, 
Holland, and Austria), 
under the duke of Cumber- 
land, second son of George 
II., were defeated by the 
French under Marshal Saxe 
(sax), in the memorable 
battle of Fontenoy * (fon- 
ta-nwah') (1745). The op- 
erations of this war also 
extended to the American 
colonies ; and Louisburg, an important French fortress, in 
Nova Scotia, called from its strength the ‘‘ Gibraltar of 
America,” was captured (1745), but it was held only till the 
end of the war. (See 4 13, page 302.) 

10. After the battle of Fontenoy, the English troops were 
called from the continent to defend their own country against 
an invasion and rebellion on behalf of the exiled peaat 
Stuarts. The year previous the French had col- ee 
lected a fleet which was to aid an army under -W— 
Marshal Saxe in the invasion of England ; but, the fleet hay- 
ing been dispersed in a storm, the attempt was abandoned. 
Charles Edward, son of the Pretender, however, determined 
to make an effort to recover the English throne for his father. 

* Fontenoy is a village of Belgium, forty-three miles southwest from Brus- 
sels, about half way between Oudenarde and Malplaquet. (See map of France, 
page 73.) 


10, Attempt of the Stuarts to reguin the throne ? Invasion by Charles Edward ? 
What was done by him ? 


IN THE PILLORY. 


: 
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He sailed for Scotland with a few friends, and landed near 
Inverness, without money, arms, or supplies ; but he was 
soon joined by several Highland chieftains with their clans, 
among whom was the celebrated Cameron of Lochiel (lok- 
heel’). Waving entered Edinburgh and taken some other 
of the Seottish towns, he caused his father to be proclaimed 
king of Scotland under the title of James VIII. (1745). 
11. Soon after this he met the royal forces, under Sir 
John Cope, at Preston Pans, and defeated them with great 
loss. This alarmed the English ; and George II. 
Culloden. : : 
satan, having hurriedly returned from Hanover, a con- 
siderable force was collected, and placed under the duke of 
Cumberland, second son of the king. Meanwhile Charles, 
after some delay, crossed the border, and marched within one 
hundred and thirty miles of London, occasioning a very great 
panic in that city, the king himself preparing for flight. 
Charles’s officers, however, refused to proceed ; and he was 
compelled, though with great reluctance, to withdraw his 
forces to the northern part of Scotland. The royal army 
pursued, and an engagement took place at Culloden, in which 
the ‘“‘ Young Pretender” and his adherents were entirely 
defeated (1746). * 


* “This never-to-be-forgotten battle, which struck the death-blow to the 
cause of the Stuarts, was fought on the 16th of April, 1746. After many gal- 
lant charges, the Highlanders were overpowered by the superior discipline of 
the king’s troops, under the command of the duke of Cumberland, and totally 
defeated. Twelve hundred are said to have been slain or wounded on the 
field or in the pursuit. The road as far as Inverness was strewn with dead 
bodies, and a great number of people, who from motives of curiosity had 
come to see the battle, were sacrificed to the indiscriminating vengeance of 
the victors. Provoked by former disgraces, the soldiers were actuated by the 
most savage thirst for vengeance. Not contented with the blood which was 
profusely shed in the heat of action, they traversed the field after the battle, 
and massacred those miserable wretches who lay maimed and expiring. 
Detachments were sent off on all hands to hunt down the fugitives, and lay 
waste the country with fire and sword.’’—Hume’s History of England. 


11, What victory did he gain? The effect of it? What led to the battle of 
Culloden ? Its result? Where is Culloden ? (See Progressive Map No. 5.) 
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12. This was the last battle fought on the soil of Great 
Britain, and closed the long struggle made by the Stuarts 
to regain their lost throne. Charles wandered in aor 
disguise through the country for five months ; eee 
but at last, though his secret was intrusted to 
several hundred persons, and a reward of £30,000 had been 
offered for his capture, he succeeded in effecting his escape 
to France.* Many of those engaged in this rebellion were 
condemned and either executed or transported. Among 
those who suffered death were Lord Lovat,+ and some of the 
other Scottish nobles. 

13, A treaty of peace was made with France at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), by which, Maria Theresa’s claim to the 
throne was confirmed ; but the war was soon after- 

: ; War Renewed. 
ward renewed in consequence of disputes respect- 
ing the boundary of the French and English possessions in 
North America. In 1755, General Braddock was defeated by 
the French in an expedition against Fort du Quesne (doo- 
kane’), and the survivors owed their escape to the courage 
and skill of George Washington, then an officer in the Vir- 
ginia militia. General Johnson gained a victory over the 


* Charles Edward spent the remainder of his life principally at Rome, 
bearing the title of duke of Albany. In his later years he gave himself up to 
intemperance, and died of apoplexy in 1788. Nineteen years afterward his 
brother Henry, cardinal of York, the last male heir of the Stuart line, expired. 
In St. Peter’s, at Rome, a monument by Canova still bears the three empty 
titles, James ITI, Charles III., Henry [X., of England. 

+Simon Fraser, Lord Lovat, had-been for some time a noted character. 
Selfish and treacherous, he appears to have been actuated only by the desire 
of aggrandizing himself. In Queen Anne’s reign he had engaged in a scheme 
to gain money by revealing a pretended plot in favor of the exiled Stuarts. 
In 1715 he joined the government side, and in 1745 he endeavored to play a 
double game, sending out his clan under the command of his son, while he 
pretended to support the government. 


12. Whatis said of the battle ? Escape of Charles ?» What punishment was inflicted 
upon his adherents? Lord Lovat ? (See note.) 

18, What treaty was made with France? What led to a renewal of the war? 
What events occurred in North America ? 
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French and Indians at the head of Lake George, Baron 
Deiskau (de-es-ko'), the French commander, being wounded 
and taken prisoner. An expedition under Colonel Monckton 
(monk'tun), the same year, drove the French from Nova 
Scotia (1755), and- Louis- 
burg was again taken 
after asiege of one month 
(1758). In 1759, General 
Wolfe succeeded in 
reaching the ‘‘ Plains of 
Abraham” with his 
army, and defeated the 
French forces under the 
marquis of Montcalm 
(mont-kam'). Both 
the generals were mor- 
tally wounded. Quebec 
capitulated after this 
victory, which virtually 
gave the possession of 
Canada to the English. 
. 14. Meanwhile Eng- 
land had taken part in 
“Woo 0) thre fanions 
ies EO OLY Ont 
Bee >| Yours’ War, 
brought on by a coalition 
of France and several of 
the other European states against Frederick the Great of 
Prussia. England, principally with the object of defending 
the electorate of Hanover, formed an alliance with the Prus- 
sian monarch, and, under the able administration of William 


SCALING THE HEIGHTS OF ABRAHAM. 


14, What European war had broken out ? Its cause ? Connection of England with 
it? Administration of William Pitt? Tl success of the duke of Cumberland ? Events 
of the next year ? 
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Pitt, afterward earl of Chatham, the government displayed 
great vigor and enterprise. The want of success, however, 
of the duke of Cumberland enabled the French to overrun 
Hanover (1757), at which the king was so indignant that he 
treated his son with the greatest coldness. Offended at this 
treatment, the victor of Culloden resigned all his offices, and 
went into retirement. Hanover was recovered the next year, 
and important advantages were gained by Frederick. 

15. The French having threatened to invade England, 
Pitt sent an expedition against Cherbourg (sher'burg), which 
was captured, and a large quantity of ammuni- ar 
tion and other stores destroyed. Some of the pide Tee ssc 
other French ports were also attacked, but not with the same 
success (1758). The English fleets, under Admirals Rodney, 
Bos'ca-wen, and Hawke, gained some signal victories during 
the following year, and the army sent by Pitt into Germany 
to co-operate with the Prussians defeated the enemy with 
great loss in the battle of Minden,* where the victory would 
have been still more decided had Lord Sackville, who com- 
manded the cavalry, obeyed the instructions given him to 
charge the routed army. For this failure he was dismissed 
by Pitt from all his employments (1759). 

16. These events, combined with the glorious achievements 
of Wolfe in America, shed a peculiar luster over the close of 
this reign. George II. died suddenly the follow- 
ing year at the advanced age of seventy-seven aie: Bd 
(October 25, 1760). Although, during the whole L____ 
of his reign, he remained thoroughly German in character, 
he was by no means as unpopular as his father had been ; 


* Minden is a strongly fortified town of Prussia, on the Weser river, near 
the frontier of Hanover. (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 


15, Expeditions against the French ports? What admirals gained victories? In 
what battle was a victory gained? What was the conduct of Lord*Sackyille ? How 
was he punished ? 

16. What shed a luster on the close of George II.’s reign ? His death ? His char- 
acter? Who was his successor ? 
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for his subjects admired his courage, skill, and activity 
as a soldier, while his good nature was such as to excite 
———— their affection and esteem. Hence, with the 
karate, exception of the partisans of the Stuarts, all 
were well inclined toward him; and the-foreign wars in 
which he engaged, although not undertaken in the interest 
of England, were borne by the people with patience. His 
son, Frederick, having died some years before (1751), he 
was succeeded by his grandson George—the first of the 
Brunswick kings that was a native of England.* 

17. The reign of George If. is particularly memorable for 
the conquests made by the English in India. Their first set- 
———4 tlements had been compelled to struggle against 
the jealous opposition of the Portuguese and 
______| Dutch; but at this time they had to contend 
with a more eeeoal rival—the French. During the war of 
the Austrian Succession, Fort St. George, at Madras, was 
captured by the French, but was given back by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle. The struggle soon recommenced, the 
French allying themselves with the native princes against the 
English. Previous to this time Au-rung-zébe’, the Great 
Mogul, who gave himself the title of Alwm-Geer, ‘* Con- 


Conquests in 
India. 


* “Tt is related that, on the morning of the 25th of October, George, Prince 
of Wales, taking an early ride in the neighborhood of Kew, where he was 
residing, a messenger came to him bearing a note from a German yalet-de- 
chambre who was abott the person of George II., which note bore a private 
mark, as previously agreed, that declared the king was dead. The prince, 
suddenly becoming George III., showed no surprise or emotion ; dropped no 
word to indicate what had happened ; but, saying his horse was lame, turned 
back to Kew ; and, dismounting, thus addressed his groom : ‘I have said this 
horse is lame ; I forbid you to say to the contrary.’ This is Walpole’s rela- 
tion, and this his comment: ‘The first moment of the new reign afforded a 
symptom of the prince’s character; of that cool dissimulation in which he 
had been so well initiated by his mother, and which comprehended almost the 
whole of what she had taught him.’ ’”’—Knight’s History of Pngland. 


17, For what is this reign distinguished ? With whom had the English to contend ? 
Fort St. George? Who was Aurungzebe ? His assumed title? His empire ? 
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queror of the World,” and who had usurped the imperial 
power at Delhi (1658), had raised his empire to the highest 
pitch of splendor and greatness ; but, under his feeble and 
dissolute successors, it fell rapidly to pieces, and the viceroys 
of the provinces usurped the power of independent rulers. 
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18. Of these the nabob of Arcot, a city of one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, the capital of the Carnatic,* alone 


* The Carnatic was one of the old divisions of India, extending one hun- 
dred and ten miles along the east coast, and consisting of eight of the present 
districts of the Presidency of Madras. Its greatest breadth was about one 


hundred and ten miles. 


18, What was accomplished by Robert Clive? Where is Arcot ? Madras? Cal- 
cutta ? (See map of British India.) 


20 
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remained friendly to the English ; and he, being attacked by 
the French and their Indian allies, was on the point of sur- 
rendering, when Robert Clive,* by one of the most daring 
expeditions recorded in history, restored the influence of his 
countrymen. With a band of five hundred men, most of 
them Sepoys, or native soldiers, he attacked and took Arcot, 
and subsequently repulsed the French, who made a strong 
effort to regain its possession (1751). A few years later, 
when Calcutta had been taken by the nabob Su-rajah Dow’-_ 
lah, and the English prisoners confined and stifled in the 
garrison prison, called the ‘‘ Black Hole” (1756),+ Clive, 
with his accustomed energy and dispatch, fitted out an expe- 
dition at Madras, and, marching to Calcutta, regained pos- 
session of the town and the English fort (1757). 

19. Assisted by Admiral Watson, he prosecuted the war 
in northern India with the utmost vigor and daring; and in 
the memorable battle of Plassey completely defeated the 
native army, fifty thousand strong, under Surajah Dowlah, 


* Clive was one of the greatest of the warriors and statesmen who took 
part in the conquest of India. He was at first employed as a clerk in the civil 
service at Madras, but joyfully abandoned the pen for the sword on the break- 
ing out of the troubles with the French in 1751. On his return to England 
in 1760, he was made Baron of Plassey, and lived in great splendor on the 
immense wealth which he had acquired in the East. The East India Com- 
pany’s affairs having become deranged, from the dishonesty and inefficiency 
of its servants, he was chosen, in 1764, to set them right. This was accom- 
plished within a very brief period, and he again returned to England in 1767. 
Soon afterward his conduct was brought under parliamentary censure, and 
Clive, smarting with the disgrace, committed suicide (November 22, 1774). 

+The prisoners, one hundred and forty-six in number, including one 
woman, were thrust into this dreadful dungeon, only eighteen feet by four- 
teen, with two small windows, and shut up there during a night of intense heat. 
The sufferings of these wretched beings, from thirst and suffocation, were 
terrible ; and in the morning only twenty-three remained alive, among whom 
was the Englishwoman. This dreadful outrage excited universal indignation 
against the monster by whom it was perpetrated. ; 


19, Other achievements of Clive ? Effect of the battle of Plassey ? How was the 
control of the Carnatic gained? Sir Eyre Coote ? (See note, page 307.) 
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with a force of about three thousand (June 23, 1757). ‘This 
splendid victory broke the power of the native princes in 
Bengal, and gave that province to the English. ‘Three years 
afterward, another victory was gained by the English under 
Sir Eyre Coote ;* and Pondicherry (pon-de-sher'ry), some 
months later, having been taken from the French, British 
supremacy was likewise established in the Carnatic (1760). 


SEDAN CHAIR, OF THE DATE OF 1755. 


(From a print of Hanover Square, in the British Museum.) 


These great achievements were announced in England shortly 
after the death of George II. 

20. During this and the preceding reign English litera- 
ture was enriched by the publication of many works of 


genius. Daniel Defoe wrote his principal work, oe. 
3 * . oy iberature. 
‘“Robinson Crusoe” (1719); Jonathan Swift, 


dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, noted for his eccentricity and 


* Sir Eyre Coote had served with distinction against the rebels in Scotland 
in 1745. He was present at the battle of Plassey, and greatly distinguished 
himself. He afterward served as commander-in-chief in India, where he 
died in 1783. A monument was erected to him in Westminster Abbey. 


20, English literature ? What authors flourished during the reign of the first two 
Georges ? Mention their principal works ? 
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the bitterness of his satires, published ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” 
(1726) and many other works showing great power and fer- 
tility ; James Thomson, the poet of nature, gave to the world 

« Seasons ” (1726-30) ; Isaac Watts published ‘‘ Divine 
Songs for Children”; Bishop Butler wrote the “ Analogy of 
Religion to Nature,” a work greatly celebrated for its just- 
ness of reasoning ; and Richard Bentley, the profound classical 
scholar and critic, published many learned dissertations, with 
reference to one of which Swift wrote the famous ‘* Battle of 
the Books.” <*The Grave,” by Robert Blair, is also a noted 
work of this period, being greatly prized as one of the finest . 
specimens of blank verse of the century. 

21. George III. ascended the throne at a time of great 
rejoicing for the glorious victories gained in North America 
and India. Wolfe in one, and Clive in the other, 
had shed the most resplendent luster on the En- 
glish arms ; but their successes were in great part 
due to the able administration of the ‘‘ Great Commoner,” 
as the people were fond of styling the illustrious prime min- 
ister, William Pitt, afterward earl of Chatham. The French 
being now seriously embarrassed by their defeats entered into 
an alliance with Spain, called the Family Compact, since the 
kings were all of the Bourbon family (1761). Pitt on learn- 
ing this urged an immediate declaration of war against Spain, 
but was overruled in the council. He therefore resigned, 
and was succeeded by the earl of Bute, the former tutor and 
now the especial favorite of the king.* 


George III., 
1760-1820. 


* “On Monday, the fifth day of October (1761), William Pitt, now vener- 
able from years and glory, the greatest minister of his century, one of the few 
very great men of his age, among orators the only peer of Demosthenes, the 
man without title or fortune, who, finding England in an abyss of weakness 
and disgrace, conquered Canada and the Ohio valley and Guadaloupe, and 
sustained Prussia from annihilation, humbled France, gained the dominion of 
the seas, won Pa RSEMnG yin Es. and at home vanquished faction, stood 


21, What is said of the time of Georse III.’s accession ? The ‘t Great Commoner ” ? 
What caused his resignation ? Who was his successor ? 
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22. In the same year the king married Charlotte, a Ger- 
man princess, of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, then only seventeen 
years of age, but intelligent and amiable. She 

ao . fs Queen Charlotte. 
had won, it is said, the affections of George while 
Prince of Wales, by a letter * 
which she wrote to Frede- 
rick the Great, and in which 
she besought him to stop the 
ravages of war then desolat- 
ing her own and other Ger- 
man states, the people suf- 
fering inconceivable miseries 
from the cruelty of the mer- 
ciless Prussian soldiery. 

23. Notwithstanding the 
retirement of Pitt, the war 
with Spain could not be 
avoided, and was entered into 
with spirit. Several of the 
islands of the West Indies were captured, and the city of 
Havana taken, after a desperate siege. The Philippine 


iff 


lh 


GEORGE IIL. 


in the presence of George to resign his power. It was a moment to test the self- 
possession and manly vigor of the young and inexperienced king. He received 
the seals with ease and firmness, without requesting that Pitt should resume 
his office ; yet he manifested concern for the loss of so valuable a minister, 
approved his past services, and made him an unlimited offer of rewards. 

Thus he retired, having destroyed the balance of the European colonial system 
by the ascendency of England, confirmed the implacable hostility of France 
and Spain to his country, and impaired his own popularity by accepting a 
pension and surrendering his family as hostages to the aristocracy.’’—Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States. 

* “A Jetter containing the most feeble commonplaces about the horrors of 
war, and the most trivial remarks on the blessings of peace—a beautiful let- 
ter without a single blot, for which the little princess was to be rewarded, 
like the heroine of the old spelling-book story.’’—Thackeray’s Hour Georges. 


22. Marriage of the king? Princess Charlotte’s letter to Frederick the Great ? 
23, War with Spain? What captures were made? Peace of Paris ? What led to 
Bute’s resignation? Who was his successor ? 
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Islands were also captured, and many rich Spanish prizes 
made on the ocean. ‘These successes, however, were of 
little avail; for Bute, alarmed at the vast increase of the 
national debt (now amounting to one hundred and forty mill- 
ions sterling), consented to a treaty, which was made at Paris 
(February 10, 1763), thus terminating the ‘“‘ Seven Years’ 
War.” The restoration of Havana and some of the other 
conquests made this treaty very displeasing to the people ; 
and Bute, frightened by the storm of execration which 
assailed him, resigned his. office, and was succeeded as pre- 
mier by George Grenville, whose impolitic measures brought 
great disasters upon the country (1763). 

24, The statements made by the king in his speech from 
the throne having been violently attacked in a scurrilous 
“ohn Wits, journal styled the North Briton, and edited by 

John Wilkes, a member of Parliament, Wilkes 
was arrested and thrown into the Tower. He was, however, 
discharged on account of his privilege as a member of Parlia- 
ment; but at the next session, the Commons decided that the 
publication was ‘‘a false, scandalous, and malicious libel,” 
and ordered it to be burned by the hangman ; and Wilkes 
himself was expelled from the House by a unanimous vote. 
Nevertheless, the prosecution was impolitic, Wilkes being 
supported by the people, on account of their intense dislike 
of the administration, and subsequently he was again returned 
to Parliament, and afterward elected Lord Mayor of London, 

25. The most impolitic measure of the government was 
the passage of the celebrated ‘‘ Stamp Act,” for the purpose 
Tare of raising arevenue by taxing the American colo- 

Stamp Act. : Pe : : 
—___—_| nies (1765). The people of the colonies resisted 
the measure on the ground that they were not represented in 
the English Parliament, and “‘ that taxation and representa- 


24, John Wilkes and the North Briton? Action of Parliament ? Result of the 
prosecution of Wilkes ? Cause of his popularity ? 

25, The Stamp Act ? Why opposed by the colonists ? Why repealed ? What other 
law was passed ? Its effect ? 
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tion, by the British constitution, are inseparable.” Pitt 
attacked the measure with great vigor and eloquence, and, 
Grenville having resigned, the act was repealed (1766). 
Pitt, now earl of Chatham, became premier, but, during his 
absence from illness, the ministry again attempted to com- 
pel the colonies to assist in raising supplies for the English 
government, imposing a tax upon tea, glass, paper, and paint- 
ers’ colors (1767). A storm of opposition was excited by 
this measure, and soon afterward, Chatham having resigned, 
the duties were withdrawn from all articles except tea, which 
was taxed at the rate of three pence per pound (1770). 

26. This was not satisfactory to the people of the colo- 
nies, since they contended not against the amount of taxes 
imposed, but against the principle, which in- ->———— 
edired the right to tax ee . an unlimited Be. 
extent without their consent. By an arrangement made by 
the prime minister, Lord North, the East India Company, 
which had large stores of tea in its warehouses, sent several 
shiploads to America, to be sold to the colonists on easy 
terms, but to be still liable to the duty. This occasioned 
increased opposition. The tea for New York and Phila- 
delphia was sent back to London without being landed ; in 
Charleston it was stored in cellars, where it perished ; and 
in Boston a party of men, disguised as Indians, boarded the 
ships, broke open the chests of tea, and emptied their con- 
tents into the water (December, 1773). 

27. In retaliation for this act of bold defiance, the En- 
glish government passed the Boston Port Bill, by which that 
port was closed to all commerce, and the seat ates: 
of the colonial government of Massachusetts was Petia 
removed to Salem. The people of Salem, un- : 
willing to thrive at the expense of their neighbors, offered 


26, Why was the repeal] unsatisfactory ? Why were large quantities of tea sent to 
America ? What was done with it ? 

27, The Boston Port Bill? Conduct of the people of Salem? Of Marblehead ? 
What other act was passed by Parliament ? 
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the free use of their wharves to the Boston merchants ; and 
Marblehead, fifteen miles distant from the despoiled town, 
made a similar offer. Other acts, which were considered 
gross violations of the charters and rightful privileges of the 
colonies, were also passed by Parliament. Among these was 
one for quartering the king’s troops on the colonists. 

28. The resistance which the Americans made to these 
obnoxious measures was encouraged by many of the leading 

men in Parliament, among whom were the earl 
ee of Chatham, in the House of Lords, and Edmund 
Burke and Charles James Fox, in the House of 
Commons. The ministry, however, under Lord North, were 
determined to reduce: the colonies to obedience, and thus was 
brought on the war of the American Revolution, which com- 
menced at Lexington, Massachusetts (April 19, 1775). This 
was soon followed by the battle of Bunker Hill (more prop- 
erly, Breed’s Hill), in which the American militia, though 
with great difficulty, were driven from their position and 
compelled to retreat (June 17th). A few weeks later George 
Washington, by appointment from the Colonial Congress, 
assumed command of the army, and in the month of March 
following compelled the British army, under General Howe, 
to evacuate Boston (1776). 

29. The same year, the thirteen colonies, through their 
representatives in .Congress, declared their independence 
(July 4th), a short time after which Lord Howe arrived with 
a fleet off the harbor of New York. Heand his brother, Gen- 
eral Howe, had been commissioned to grant pardons to all who 
would lay down their arms and return to their allegiance ; 
and, accordingly, they issued a proclamation to the people to 
that effect, and sent letters to Washington. The latter, how- 
ever, were not received, as they were addressed to ‘*G. Wash- 


28. By whom were the colonists supported ? ’ When and where did the war com- 
mence? Battle of Bunker Hill? Washington’s first achievément ? 

29. When was the Declaration of Independence adopted? What followed? Let- 
ters of Howe? What foreign troops were employed ? 
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ington, Esq.,” thus avoiding any recognition of his position 
as general. Previously to this, the British government had 
sent over a large body of German troops, hired from the 
Landgrave of Hesse, the duke of Brunswick, and other petty 
German sovereigns, to aid in subduing the colonies. 

30. A series of disastrous defeats to the Americans fol- 
lowed, and the cities of New York and Philadelphia fell 
successively into the hands of the British ; but »>———— 
General Burgoyne, invading the States from Bee 
Canada, was effectually checked at Saratoga by the Ameri- 
cans under General Gates, and compelled to surrender his 
entire army (October 17, 1777). This important victory 
secured for the States the alliance and aid of France, as well 
as the acknowledgment of their independence by that power 
1778). The war, however, continued for sev- 
s ih until the British army, under Corn- [ era. 
wallis, having surrendered at Yorktown to the combined 
forces of the Americans and French (October 19, 1781), the 
English government could no longer withstand the demands 
of the people that no further attempt should be made to 
reduce the insurgent colonies. 

31. A preliminary treaty was shortly afterward made, 
acknowledging their independence (November 30, 1782), and 
a definitive treaty was signed at Paris (September 


3, 1783). By the terms of this treaty, the north- —- 
: . a ndependent. 
ern boundary of the United States was fixed at 


the Great Lakes, and the western at the Mississippi river, and 
an unlimited right-of fishing on the banks of Newfoundland 
was conceded. ‘The first minister from the new republic, 
Mr. Adams, was received by the king with great affability 
and kindness (1785), the monarch remarking that, though 


30, What defeats were sustained by the Americans? What led to General Bur- 
goyne’s surrender ? What did the victory secure ? What closed the war ? 

31, What treaty was made? What was fixed as the boundary of the United States ? 
Who was the first minister from the United States to England ? How was he received 
by the king ? 
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he had been the last to consent to the separation of the colo- 
nies, he would be the first to welcome the United States as an 
independent power. 

32. The earl of Chatham did not live to see the inde- 
pendence of the colonies. He had protested against the 
——— course of the ministry 

Chatham. : : - é 
in unjustly imposing \¢v 

‘taxes upon them, predicting that it 
would lead to their separation from 
the mother country. When, there- 
fore, after the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, a motion was made in the 
House of Lords to obtain peace at 
any price, though suffering from 
extreme illness, he rose from his 
bed, and, going to the House, pro- - 
tested, with his usual vehement 
eloquence, against the dismember- 
ment of the empire. On rising to 
reply to some remarks in opposition 
to his views, he fell back in convul- 
sions and was carried insensible 


CHATHAM, 
from the House. Four days after- (rom his monument in Westmin- 


ward he expired (1778). ee 


33. It was not with her colonies alone that England had 
carried on war. The acknowledgment of their independ- 
“One Wars | ence by France led to a war with that country ; 

and this was soon followed -by hostilities with 
Spain (1779) and Holland (1780), which powers were joined, 
in what was called the ‘armed neutrality,” by Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. Thus all the most powerful nations 


32, What was the course of the earl of Chatham? When and under what circum- 
stances did his death occur ? 

33, With what other countries did England wage war during the same period ? 
The ‘Armed Neutrality’ ? Achievements of the English fleet ? Siege of Gibraltar ? 
How did the Dutch suffer? The French fleet ? What was done by Paul Jones ? 
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of Europe arrayed themselves against Great Britain ; but the 
latter, by means of her powerful fleets, succeeded in thwart- 
ing their hostile designs. The Spaniards made an attack on 
Gibraltar, but were repulsed, after a three years’ siege, with 
severe loss; the Dutch suffered greatly by the destruction of 
their commerce ; and the French fleet was totally defeated 
by Rodney, after it had aided in compelling the surrender 
of Cornwallis (April, 1782). A small squadron of French 
and American vessels, under the famous John Paul Jones,* 
had, however, gained a splendid victory over two British 
frigates near the coast of Scotland (1779). 

34, During the American war important advantages had 
been gained by the British in India, under Warren Hastings, 
by whom, with the aid of the veteran warrior 
Sir Eyre Coote, Hyder Ali (ah’le), the most ener- 
getic of the native princes, had been repulsed in 
several attacks on the Carnatic. The measures, however, 
which Hastings adopted to obtain money, in order to make 
the large remittances expected by the East India Company, 
were characterized by great oppression and injustice toward 
the native princes and their subjects. Accordingly, after his 
return to England, articles of impeachment were presented 
against him in Parliament by the celebrated Edmund Burke, 
charging him with ‘‘ high crimes and misdemeanors ” (1787). 

35. His trial, in Westminster Hall, is one of the most 
memorable mentioned in history. It commenced February 
13, 1788, and lasted till April 23, 1795, the one hundred and 
forty-eighth day, resulting in the acquittal of Hastings on 


Warren 
Hastings. 


* John Paul Jones was born in Seotland in 1747. At the age of twelve, 
he was apprenticed to a shipmaster who was engaged in the American trade. 
When the American Revolution broke out he was in Virginia, and soon after 
entered the American service. His name was John Paul, to which for some 
reason he added Jones. After the Revolution he entered the Russian nayal 
service, and took part in the Turkish war. He died in Paris in 1792. 


34, What advantages were gained in India during the same period? Warren 
Hastings ? Why was he impeached ? 
35, Trial of Hastings ? For what was it remarkable ? 
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every charge. He justly complained that his arraignment had 
occurred in one generation, and that the judgment was not 
pronouneed till the next. This trial was not only remarkable 
for its length and the character of the illustrious defendant, 
but for the brilliant talents and eloquence displayed by the 
managers of the impeachment, among whom were Burke, 
Sheridan, Fox, and Windham—a galaxy of eminent men unsur- 
passed for splendor of genius in the annals of any country.* 
36. During this period, the premiership had been held by 
William Pitt, son of the earl of Chatham, to whom, although 
——— only twenty-four years of age, it was given in 
William Pitt. : : 
1783, and who continued to govern the country 
during eighteen years, a much longer period than any minis- 
ter since Walpole. When he commenced his administration, 
the people were discontented, and the treasury exhausted by 
the long and expensive wars just brought to a close ; but, by 
his consummate ability, confidence was soon restored, and in 
a few years the finances of the country were so much improved 
that ten millions of the national debt had been paid off. An 
event, however, occurred that baffled his far-seeing calcula- 


* Macaulay, in his great essay on Warren Hastings, thus speaks of this 
trial: ‘‘ Hastings advanced to the bar and bent his knee. The culprit was, 
indeed, not unworthy of that great presence. He had ruled an extensive and 
populous country, had made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had set 
up and pulled down princes. And in his high place he had so borne himself 
that all had feared him, that most had loved him, and that hatred itself could 
deny him no title to glory, except virtue. He looked like a great man, and 
not like a bad man. A person small and emaciated, yet deriving a dignity 
from a carriage, which, while it indicated deference to the court, indicated, 
also, habitual self-possession and self-respect ; a high and intellectual fore- 
head ; a brow pensive but not gloomy ; a mouth of inflexible decision ; a face 
pale and worn, but serene, on which was written, as legibly as under the great 
picture in the council-chamber at Calcutta, Mens equa in arduis. [A mind 
serene in difficulties.] Such was the aspect with which the great proconsul 
presented himself to his judges. His counsel accompanied him ; men, all of 
whom were afterward raised by their talents and learning to the highest posts 
in their profession.”’ 


36. What is said of William Pitt? What was the state of affairs when he com- 
menced his administration ? His success ? What occurred to defeat his plans ? 
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tions, and convulsed all Europe. This was the breaking out 
of the great French Revolution (1789). 

37. At first, the revolutionists in France received consid- 
erable sympathy in their efforts to obtain for the people a 
proper share in the government, and to abolish (~~ 

= z , Coalition. 

the dreadful system of oppression and misrule | __ 
under which France had for centuries groaned in misery ; 
but their excesses soon disgusted and alarmed every civilized 
nation in Europe. After the execution of the French king, 
Louis XVI., in 1793, Great Britain, Holland, Russia, and 
Spain formed a coalition to restore the monarchy in France, 
and thus prevent the spread of republican principles into other 
countries, the members of the Convention, in Paris, having 
voted that they would give assistance to every nation that 
wished to ‘‘ recover its liberty.” 

38. Against this formidable combination the revolution- 
ary government displayed the most extraordinary vigor and 
activity. In a short time it sent eight armies Neral Vere, 
into the field, and successfully baffled the most ; 
strenuous efforts of the enemy. The English fleets, under 
Lord Howe, Admiral Duncan, and Horatio Nelson, gained, 
however, several brilliant victories. During this struggle, 
Napoleon Bonaparte carved his way to fame and fortune. 
After defeating the Austrians in Italy in two brilliant cam- 
paigns, he induced the French government, then admin- 
istered by the ‘‘ Directory,” to consent to an expedition 
designed to conquer Egypt, as a means of attacking the com- 
merce and power of England in the East (1798). 

39. Landing there with an immense army, he captured 
Alexandria, and then marched toward Cairo (ki'ro), which, 
after defeating the Mamelukes in the noted ‘‘ Battle of the 


87, The French revolutionists ? What coalition was formed against them ? Why ? 

38. Conduct of the revolutionary government ? Achievements of the English fleets ? 
Napoleon Bonaparte ? His mode of attacking England ? 

89, What did he accomplish in Egypt? The Battle of the Nile? What was Nel- 
son’s conduct ? How was it rewarded ? 
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Pyramids,” he entered (1798). This gave him possession of 
the country ; but a few days afterward Nelson destroyed the 
French fleet in the memorable ‘‘ Battle of the Nile,” * and 
thus cut off the retreat of the invaders. Of all the ships that 
had carried Bonaparte’s army to Egypt, only four escaped 
to carry the news of the disaster to France. Nelson displayed 
all his characteristic gallantry and skill, and was severely 
wounded in the action. He 
was rewarded with a liberal 
annuity and the title of Baron 
Nelson of the Nile. 

40. In consequence of the 
invasion of Egypt, the Turkish 
Sultan declared war against 
France, and Napoleon, there- 
fore, leaving Egypt in charge 
of one of his generals, under- 
took an expedition into Syria. 
Several towns, one after an- 
other, yielded to his arms, 
among them Jaffa, where he 
caused a large number of the 
Turkish prisoners to be massa- 
ered. At Acre, he found the 
Sultan’s fleet under the command of Sir Sydney Smith, an 
English officer, and after a siege of nearly two months was 
compelled to retreat (1799). Having returned to Egypt, he 
went on board of a French man-of-war in the night, and 
accompanied by some of his best generals, the others being 
left with the army, succeeded in escaping the English cruis- 
ers, and arrived safely in France. A change in the govern- 


LORD NELSON. 


* This engagement took place in Aboukir Bay, in the northern part of 
Egypt. (See Progressive Map No, 6.) 


40. Why did Napoleon invade Syria? What was done there ? Siege of Acre ? 
Napolcon’s escape ? What change occurred in the French government ? 
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ment took place soon afterward, and Bonaparte assumed its 
control under the title of First Consul. 

41. Meanwhile the revolutionary spirit had spread to Ire- 
land, and excited a determination on the part of the people 
there to regain the independence of which they 
had so long been deprived by the English, whose oe 
yoke had been galling in the extreme, especially to the Irish 
peasantry. Left to the mercies of the agents. appointed by 
their foreign lords, these wretched people suffered every 
species of insult and oppression, to which was also added the 
bitterness of religious persecution. The ‘‘ Society of United 
Irishmen” was formed in 1791, and declared its objects to 
be a reform of the legislature according to the principles of 
civil, political, and religious liberty. It consisted of Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics, although the majority of Irish 
Protestants, called ‘‘ Orangemen,” opposed these views, and 
favored a continuance of the English rule. 

42. Two expeditions sent by France to assist the Irish 
patriots were destroyed ; but a formidable insurrection broke 


out soon afterward, the number in arms being pes 
estimated at two hundred and fifty thousand : 


(1798). Numerous engagements occurred in various quar- 
ters, but generally to the disadvantage of the insurgents, 
who were finally compelled to submit to the government 
(1800). It was then proposed to unite the two countries 
under one parliament, and although the measure was 
violently opposed by many, among whom were Grattan and 
Curran, the most eloquent of the Irish orators, [~~ 
the bill for the union, which had passed the En- Betis 
glish legislature, was accepted by the Parliament 
of Ireland (1801).* Thereafter the title of the ‘‘ United 

* This, it was weneraily asserted and acknowledged, was accomplished by 
Pitt by means of bribing the members. 


41, Affairs in Ireland ? Oppression of the Trish peasantry ? ‘* Society of United 
Irishmen” ? The Orangemen ? 
42, The Irish rebellion of 1798? Its result ? Union of England and Ireland ? 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland” became the official 
designation of the kingdom. 

43. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, who had been sent to Egypt, 
gained an important victory over the French forces which 

—) had been left by Napoleon in that country as 
Abercrombie. : : 
Aeron a standing menace to the power of Great Brit- 
ain (1801). Abercrombie was mortally 
wounded in.the action; but his suc- 
cessor, General Hutchinson, having 
formed a union with the Turks, capt- 
ured Cairo and Alexandria, the French 
surrendering with the agreement that 
they should be carried back to France at 
the expense of the allied powers. The 
French savants were permitted to retain 
only their own manuscripts and private 
papers, all the scientific collections which 
they had made for the French republic 
being surrendered to the victors. Among 
the latter was the famous Rosetta stone, 
so useful afterward in furnishing a basis 
for deciphering the hieroglyphics on the 

Kgyptian monuments. 

44. Meanwhile the northern powers 
—Russia, Sweden, and Denmark—had formed a league to 
protect their commerce against the British, who claimed the 
right of searching the vessels of neutral nations ; 
and, being soon joined by Prussia, they com- 
menced acts of hostility against Great Britain. 
Accordingly a fleet under Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson 
was sent to the Baltic, and in an action that ensued off Copen- 


WILLIAM PITT., 


Northern 
Powers. 


< 


43, Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s victory ? Other victories of the English? Capitula- 
tion of the French ? The Rosetta stone ? 

44, What league was formed ? For what reason ? Expedition to the Baltic ? What 
led to an adjustment of difficulties? What treaty was made, and when? Where is 
Amiens? (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 
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hagen the Danish fleet was destroyed, principally through 
the desperate valor of Nelson.* This had the effect to 
detach Denmark from the league ; and, the Russian Emperor 
Paul being assassinated about the same time, Alexander, his 
successor, resolved on a policy friendly to the British (1801). 
Shortly afterward a treaty was signed by Great Britain and 
the northern powers, by which the rights of neutral naviga- 
tion were satisfactorily adjusted. These events were soon 
followed by the treaty of Amiens (am'e-enz), by which peace 
was concluded between France and England (1802). 

45, For some time after the legislative union of Ireland 
and England, considerable discontent existed in the former 
country; and in 1803 an insurrection was at- 
tempted in Dublin, but was immediately sup- 7 
pressed. It was for his connection with this affair that the 
talented but ill-fated Robert Emmet suffered death. Pitt 
had before this desired that the Catholic disabilities should 
be abolished, in order to make the union more complete and 
satisfactory ; and as the king refused to give his assent, Pitt 
resigned, and was succeeded by Henry Addington, who had 
long been speaker of the House of Commons (1802). 

46. The peace of Amiens proved only a brief truce, for, 
the very next year after its conclusion, the First Consul as- 
sunied a threatening attitude toward England, Sata 

4 : is : eee 2 ah War Resumed. 
and publicly insulted her ambassador. War was 
accordingly resumed, and immense preparations were made 
in France to invade England ; but they were entirely frus- 


*In the thickest of the fight some of the largest of the English vessels got 
aground on the shoals, and the admiral, Sir Hyde Parker, gave the signal to 
withdraw ; but Nelson, vice-admiral, pretending that he did not see it, con- 
tinued the fight. ‘‘I have been in more than a hundred engagements,’ he 
afterward said, ‘‘ but that of Copenhagen was the most terrific of them all.” 


45, What caused an insurrection in Ireland? Who was executed? What caused 
the resignation of Pitt ? By whom was he succeeded ? 
46, What caused the renewal of the war with France? What events followed ? 


Nelson’s last victory and death ? 


21 
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trated by the British cruisers which swept the Channel, and 
bombarded some of the French ports. Pitt, yielding to the 
| call of the public, now resumed the direction of 

cn affairs, and- the war was carried on with great 
ae activity. Nelson gained his most brilliant vic- 
tory, entirely defeating the combined French and Spanish 
fleets off Cape Trafalgar’, but at a heavy cost to his country, 
for he fell mortally wounded 
in the action (1805). He 
was buried with more than 
kingly honors in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, and the 
whole nation mourned his 


47. Napoleon in 1804 be- 
came Emperor of France, 
and the next year caused 
himself to be crowned King 
of Italy, with the famous 
*‘jron crown” of the Lom- 
bards. These assumptions of power led to a coalition against 
“aptom.—| him, consisting of England, | Austria, Russia, 

Sweden, and Prussia; but, with his character- 
istic daring and promptitude, he marched against the Aus- 
trians, and succeeded in capturing a large army at Ulm 
(1805), and shortly afterward routed the combined army of 


— 


NAPOLEON I. 


* “ Nelson’s whole career, from his first entrance into the navy to the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar, exhibited a pattern of every manly virtue. Bold in concep- 
tion, cautious in construction, firm in execution, cool in danger, he was the 
most successful because_the most profound and intrepid of leaders. The 
most triumphant death is that of the martyr; the most splendid, that of the 
hero in the hour of victory ; and, if the chariot and horses of fire had been 
vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have departed in a 
brighter blaze of glory.”—Alison’s History of Hurope. 


47, What coalition was formed against Napoleon ? Why? What victories did he 
gain? What followed the battle of Jena? 
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Austria and Russia at Austerlitz with overwhelming loss. 
This was soon followed by the sanguinary battle of Jena, in 
which he gained so decisive a victory over the Prussians 
that he immediately entered Berlin in triumph, and dictated 
terms to the conquered monarch (1806). 

— 48. ‘The year 1806 became 
% memorable by the death of 


tl i 
ne two eminent idle poe 
statesmen Pitt | Pitt and 


and Fox. The former was 
only forty-seven years of age, 
having been brought to a 
premature grave by the ex- 
cessive toils and anxieties of 
his great office.* At Berlin 
Napoleon issued the famous 
decree declaring the British 
Isles in a state of blockade, 
and forbidding all commer- 
cial intercourse on the part 
of every nation with Great 
Britain or her colonies. After the severe battles of Kylau : 
(7 ow) and Friedland, he was enabled to dictate terms to the 
Russian emperor at Tilsit, and was thus left free to prose- 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


* “ * Austerlitz,’ Wilberforce wrote in his diary, ‘ killed Pitt.’ Though he 
was still but forty-seven, the hollow voice and wasted frame of the great 
minister had long told that death was near ; and the blow to his hopes proved 
fatal. ‘Roll up that map,’ he said, pointing to a map of Europe which hung 
upon the wall; ‘it will not be wanted these ten years.’ Once only he rallied 
from stupor; and those who bent over him caught a faint murmur of ‘ My 
country ! How I leave my country !’ On the 23d of January, 1806, he breathed 
-his last, and was laid in Westminster Abbey in the grave of Chatham. ‘ What 
grave,’ exclaimed Lord Wellesley, ‘contains such a father and such a son? 
What sepulcher embosoms the remains of so much human excellence and 
glory ?’”’—Green’s Short History of the English People. 


48. Why is the year 1806 memorable: What is said of Pitt? What decree did 
Napoleonissue ? Treaty of Tilsit? Taking of Copenhagen and the Danish fleet ? 
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cute more effectually hostilities against the British. The 
latter, fearing that he would take possession of the navy of - 
Denmark, which was considerable, sent a powerful force 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley (welz'le) * and Admiral Gambier 
to Copenhagen to demand that it should be given 
_Wetttey| up; and, this being refused, the city was bom- 
barded and captured, and the whole Danish fleet, with an 
immense quantity of naval stores, was taken to England. 

49, Napoleon’s commercial restrictions, as declared in the 
Berlin decree, were not obeyed by Portugal, into which 
 Portgal_| country British merchandise was freely admitted, 

and thence transported into Spain. A French 
army was therefore ordered to invade the country, and, 
Lisbon having been captured, the prince regent took refuge 
in the British fleet, then in the Tagus river, and, sailing to 
Brazil, fixed the seat of his government in that country 
(1807). Portugal was then declared by Napoleon a province 
of the French empire. Not content with this usurpation, he 
next seized the throne of Spain, and arbitrarily placed upon 
it his brother, Joseph Bonaparte (1808). 

50. These events led to the ‘* Peninsular War,” the 

British government being determined to prevent the con- 
; summation of Napoleon’s ambitious schemes, 
Peninsular War, ‘ x : Pe 
which, by disturbing the ‘‘ balance of power” 
in Europe, threatened the safety and independence of every 
one of its nations. Accordingly Sir Arthur Wellesley was 
sent to Portugal with an army to assist the people, who 
had risen in insurrection against the French invaders. At 
Vimeira (ve-ma'e-rah) he gained a decided victory, but it 


* Sir Arthur Wellesley, afterward the duke of Wellington, had previous to 
this acquired very great distinction by his skill and bravery in India. 


49, Why was Portugal invaded by the French? The result ? What course did 
Napoleon pursue toward Spain ? 

50, What war did this lead to? With what object was it waged ? Who was sent 
to Portugal? What victory did he gain? Sir John Moore? Battle of Corunna ? 
What followed ? (For places, see Progressive Map No. 6.) 
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was not improved, in consequence of a change of command- 
ers, the English, by the convention of Cintra, agreeing to 
retire from the country. Sir John Moore, who was ordered 
to co-operate with the Spaniards against the French, was 
driven into retreat by Napoleon, receiving no support from 
the inhabitants. He afterward fell in the battle of Corun'na,* 
where the French, under Marshal Soult (soolt), were repulsed ; 
and the English troops, after having suffered inconceivable 
hardships, made their escape from the country with the 
assistance of the fleet (1809). 

51. Notwithstanding these reverses, the British govern- 
ment, now under the administration of the celebrated George 
Canning, determined to prosecute the war in 
the Peninsula with vigor. The chief command 
was given to Sir Arthur Wellesley, who, after 
entering Portugal and driving the French into Spain, passed 
into the latter country and formed a junction with the gen- 
eral of the Spanish army, then about 30,000 strong, but 
in bad condition. An attack of the French at Talave'ra 
brought on a terrific battle, in which the British fought 
with desperate valor, and compelled the French to retreat. 
Wellesley received the title of Viscount Wellington as a reward 
for this splendid victory. He was, however, com- | Wettington 
pelled to retire into Portugal before the immense |__ 
armies which Napoleon poured into Spain, and by which, 
before the end of the year, he made himself master of the 
whole country (1809). 


War in 
Portugal. 


*Tt was with reference to the burial of Moore, and the hasty retreat which 
followed, that Wolfe’s well-known poem was written, commencing with the 
lines, 

‘‘ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried.” 


51, Policy of the British government ? Who received the chief command? What 
led to the battle of Talavera? Its result? What title was given to the British general ? 
Why did he retreat ? 
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52. Meanwhile hostilities were resumed on the part of 
Austria, with armies which amounted in the aggregate to 
about 500,000 men. Napoleon, however, not- 
withstanding his inferior forces, and the numer- 
ous operations which he was obliged simultane- 
ously to carry on, was almost everywhere victorious. At 
Eck'muhl, he defeated the Archduke Charles, but was com- 
pelled to fall back from his position at Aspern. A few weeks 
afterward he gained a decisive victory at Wagram (vah'gram), 
after which the Austrian emperor was obliged to submit to 
such terms of peace as the victor chose to dictate (1809). 

53. Austria being thus helpless at his feet, Napoleon sent 
additional forces into Spain and Portugal, determined to 
drive the British out of the latter country, and 
to crush the Spaniards, who still kept up a vig- 
orous opposition to the invaders, but chiefly by 
irregular troops called guerrillas. In the battle of Busa’co, 
Wellington repulsed the French general Masse’na with heavy 
loss ; then, retreating to the heights of Tor'res Ve’dras, some 
distance north of Lisbon, he took up a position which Mas- 
sena did not dare to attack but retired into winter quarters 
(1810). In this year, George III. having become insane,* 
the Prince of Wales was made regent. 

54, During the next year, warlike operations went on in 
Spain and Portugal under Wellington, opposed by Massena ; 
but the latter was so unsuccessful that Napoleon superseded 
him, and appointed General Marmont in his place. In 1812 


Napoleon’s 
Victories. 


Operations in the 
Peninsula. 


* “ He was not only sightless ; he became utterly deaf. Alllight, all reason, 
all sound of human voices, all the pleasures of this world of God, were taken 
from him. Some slight lucid moments he had, in one of which the queen, 
desiring to see him, entered the room, and found him singing a hymn.”’—. 
Thackeray’s Hour Georges. 


§2, War with Austria? What victories did Napoleon gain? Their result ? 

53, Napoleon’s next object ? What battle was fought by Wellington ? His position 
at Torres Vedras? How did the campaign close? Insanity of George III. ? 

54, Ill successof Massena? Battle of Salamanca? What other war was commenced 
in 1812? Itscause? Results of the first operations ? 
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Wellington defeated that officer with immense loss at Sala- 
manca, and marching on Madrid captured the city, together 
with a vast quantity of military stores. In this 

year commenced the war with the United States, | “me 7 
brought on by the unjust claims of Great Britain to the right 
of searching American vessels for deserters and other British 
seamen, in order that she might seize and impress them into 
her service. The war commenced with great disasters to the 
Americans on land ; but on the ocean the brilliant victories 
achieved by Captain Hull, Commodore Decatur, and others, 
retrieved the honor of their country. 

55. In 1813, Wellington, now commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish as well as the British forces, attacked the French at 
Vittoria, and drove them from the town, captur- 
ing the whole of their artillery and ammunition, 
together with other property valued at a million sterling 
(June 21). They continued their retreat, followed by the 
allies, as far-as the passes of the Pyrenees, where Marshal 
Soult, sent by Napoleon to defend the French frontier, was 
repulsed in a series of engagements called the ‘ Battles of 
the Pyrenees.” Wellington crossed into France, forcing 
every position assumed by Soult; and» the next year reached 
Toulouse, where he again attacked the French and compelled 
them to retreat (April, 1814). 

56. Meanwhile Napoleon, defeated in the Russian expe- 
dition (1812), and subsequently at the great battle of Leipsic 
(1813), had been driven into disastrous retreat Pe 


[Fieneh Retreat. 


before the vast army of the allied powers; and reac 
finally, finding himself unable to make further 

resistance, had consented to abdicate the French throne and 
retire to the little island of Elba (1814). The forces of the 


55, Battle of Vittoria? What were its results? Retreat of the French? ‘ Battles 
of the Pyrenees’? ? What course did Wellington take? Battle of Toulouse? (For 
places, see Progressive Map No. 6.) 

56, What led to Napoleon’s abdication? On whom was the French crown con- 
ferred ? The American war? Its end? Battle of New Orleans ? 
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allies entered Paris, and the crown of France was conferred 
upon Louis XVIII., brother of the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
who was beheaded in 1793. The American war was contin- 
ued during 1813 and 1814, but the British gained no perma- 
nent advantage, and in the latter year peace was made by the 
treaty of Ghent (December 24). Before, however, this was 
‘New Olan known in America, a fine army under General 
ss ‘| Packenham (pak'n-am) made an attack upon 
New Orleans, but was repulsed by a force under General 
~ Jackson, the British general and two thousand of his soldiers 
being slain (January 8, 1815). 

57. As a reward for his brilliant conduct in the Peninsn- 
lar War, Wellington was made a duke, and publicly thanked 
sti by both houses of Parliament. He also received 

Congress of | 4 grant of £400,000. Toward the close of 1814, a 
we SERFS! congress of representatives of the European powers 
met at Vienna, to arrange and settle the affairs of Europe, 
which had become greatly confused by the many revolutions 
caused by these long wars. While in session, they were sud- 
denly surprised by the departure of Napoleon from Elba. 
Landing at Cannes (Kahn), on the southern shore of France, he 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the troops; and soon enter- 
ing Paris, was greeted with the joyful acclamations of all 
classes (March 20,1815). Louis XVIII. having fled, Napoleon 
found himself once more on the throne, and in less than two 
months was enabled to organize an army of 200,000 men. 

58. This daring disregard of the treaty which had been 
made the previous year alarmed all Europe, and a combi- 
nation of the principal powers was immediately formed once 
more to destroy the power of the French emperor. Great 
Britain entered into it with spirit and vigor, Parliament vot- 
ing nearly one hundred millions sterling to carry on the war. 


57, How was Wellington rewarded ? The Congress of Vienna? -What sudden reyo- 
lution occurred ? 

58, What followed this event? What preparations were made for the war? The 
respective armies ? 
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The duke of Wellington, at the head of an immense army, 
proceeded to Belgium, whither also the Prussians, under 
Blucher (dlo0'ker), were marching to oppose Napoleon, who 
had crossed the frontier with 100,000 infantry and 25,000 
cavalry. At the same time Austria and Russia were prepar- 
ing to invade France with overwhelming armies. 

59. The plan of Wellington was to form a junction with 
Blucher and march on Paris; but Napoleon, in order to 
prevent this, at once attaeked the Prussians at 
Ligny (leen'ye),* drove them from their position, [rae e 
and sent Grouchy (groo’she) in pursuit with 35,000 men, to 
cut off their union with the British, who then lay at Brussels. 
Wellington at once advanced and took up his position at 
Waterloo, where he was attacked with the most desperate 
impetuosity by the French forces (June 18), Charge after 
charge was made, and at last even by the Old Guard—the 
unconquered veterans of Austerlitz and Jena—but without 
effect. Meanwhile Blucher had outmarched Grouchy, and, 
just as Napoleon’s last great charge was being made, appeared 
on the field. The French columns, panic-stricken by this 
unexpected reinforcement of the enemy, broke and fled, and 
the great battle of Waterloo was ended. 

60. A second abdication of Napoleon followed ; and, find- 
ing no means of escape from France, he surrendered himself 
to the commander of a British vessel of war at Vd 
Rochefort, and was carried to England. 
agreement of the allied sovereigns, he was sent 
to the little island of St. Helena, where, after an imprison- 
ment of six years, he died. This final overthrow of Napo- 


Napoleon in 
By Exile, 


* A village of Belgium, situated about twenty-five miles southeast from Brus- 
sels. The battle of Waterloo was fought about two miles south of the village of 
that name, and nearly twelve miles from Brussels. (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 


59, What was Wellington’s plan? Napoleon’s attack ? Its result ? The battle of 


Waterloo and its consequences? 
60. What course did Napoleon then take ? His fate ? What is said of the war and 


its effects on England ? 
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leon ended the great struggle which for nearly twenty-five ~ 
years had been made by Great Britain to check the con- 
quests of the French, and preserve the “‘ balance of power” 
in Europe. To accomplish this end, immense sacrifices of 
men and money had been made, the national debt having 
been increased to nearly nine hundred millions of pounds. 

61. The sudden change to peace, after this long war, pre- 
duced great distress among the people. Trade languished, a 

; multitude of persons were thrown out of employ- 
saint ment, arid the vast number of soldiers and sailors 
who had been discharged greatly augmented the difficulty. 
To add to the people’s distress bread became very dear, in 
consequence of the scarcity of wheat caused by unfavorable 
seasons and the corn laws, which prevented its importation. 
Riots ensued, particularly in the manufacturing districts, 
where, by the improvement of labor-saving machinery, very 
-‘many persons were deprived of their ordinary employments ; 
and these wreaked their vengeance by the destruction of the 
newly-invented machines for spinning and weaving. 

62. To these causes of tumult was added the agitation of 
the question of parliamentary reform, and large meetings of 
the people were held to demand annual parla- 
fone ments and universal suffrage. One of these, at 

Manchester, called by Henry Hunt, a celebrated 
popular orator, was dispersed by the authorities, several per- 
sons being killed (1819). Prominent among those who 
advocated the introduction of liberal reforms in the govern- 
ment was the celebrated William Cobbett,* who, in a peri- 


* William Cobbett, one of the most extraordinary men of his age, was born 
in very humble life in 1762. In his earlier years he served as a soldier in 
Nova Scotia; but afterward settled in Philadelphia, where he wrote the cele- 
brated papers which appeared under the name of ‘‘ Peter Poreupine.’? The 
first number of the Political Register appeared in England in 1802, he haying 


61. What resulted from the change to peace? What caused distress among the 
people? Where did riots break out ? 
62, Parliamentary reform? Meeting at Manchester? William Cobbett ? 
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odical entitled the Political Register, boldly and ably advo- 
cated the cause of the laboring classes. For this he was 
repeatedly prosecuted by the government on a charge of libel, 
and was fined and imprisoned. 

63. George III. died in 1820, after a reign of sixty years 
—the longest in English history. During the latter part of 
it he had lived in entire seclusion. His private 
character, in every relation of life, was worthy of 
esteem; and his kindliness of disposition and 
homely familiarity endeared him to the great body of the 
English people, by whom he was regarded with sincere affec- 
tion, being in his latter years generally spoken of as “ the 
good old king.” * As a monarch, his moderate (Fea 
sialitics, aie views, and obstinate adherence ey? 
to obsolete principles and time-honored abuses, have subjected 
his name to considerable obloquy, if not contempt. He had 


Death of 
George III. 


removed to that country. Toward the close of his life he was a member of 
Parliament. He died in 1835. Few writers have excelled him in vigor of 
thought and homely clearness of style, and very few have rendered a more 
lasting service to the cause of liberal government and freedom of discussion. 

* “We was tall, well-formed, his features were bold, and his presence 
commanding. His first entrance into public life, being then but in his twenty- 
third year, made a great impression ; he had a great advantage over his pred- 
ecessors in greater affability of manner, and in being acquainted with the 
language, habits, and institutions of the English. ‘ Born and educated in this 
country,’ said his Majesty in his opening speech to the Parliament, ‘I glory in 
the name of Briton, and I hold the civil and religious rights of my people 
equally dear with the most valuable prerogatives of my crown.’ And never, 
throughout the course of a long and arduous reign of nearly sixty years, did 
his actions as a man or a prince contradict the boast. Profoundly yet unaf- 
fectedly religious, pure in his own morals, and careful to set an example to 
those around him, George III. was the best husband and father in his own 
dominions ; while as a king, no man knew better than he the principles of the 
British constitution ; and whether he be regarded in his public or in his pri- 
vate capacity, whether he be tried as a prince or as a man, a more upright 
character never moyed in any circle of society.””—Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren 
Hastings. 


63, Death of George III.? His private and kingly character? His children ? 
Death of Queen Charlotte ? 
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twelve children, of whom the oldest was George, the prince- 
regent, who now succeeded him. His faithful and excellent 
queen, Charlotte, had died a short time previously. 


STATE OF SOCIETY UNDER THE FIRST THREE BRUNSWICK 
KINGS. 


64. During this period, extending from 1714 to 1820, and 
therefore nearly coincident with the eighteenth century, 
F eaes the British government assumed a more settled 
Popular Control. owe a 
faatih character ; and, as the people advanced in intelli- 
gence, became more and more dependent upon their wishes. 
Hence the king ruled through his ministers, who were able 
to continue in office only as long as they succeeded in retain- 
ing the support of Parliament. The power exercised by the 
sovereign has ever since been very limited, solely depending 
upon his intelligence, force of character, and moral worth ; 
and all the agencies of government have become more and 
more under the control of public opinion—the great ruling 
power of every truly civilized nation. The popular agitations, 
riots, etc., to secure parliamentary reform, and a more general 
and equitable representation in the House of Commons, indi- 
cate the efforts which this power was exerting toward the 
close of this period in order to assert its supremacy, 

65. This ardent desire for freedom, which so strikingly 
characterized the public mind in England, was, in the first 
place, the result of the American war for inde- 
pendence, with its successful issue. The great 
questions which sprung up during this struggle, 
and which gave occasion to the magnificent displays of par- 
liamentary eloquence of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and others, 
shattered to pieces the old theories of arbitrary government, 


Radical 
Reformers. 


64, Change in the government? Power of the sovereign? Influence of public 
opinion ? 

65, Effects of the American Revolution ? Of the French Revolution? The “ Radi- 
cals’?? By whom were their principles advocated ? 
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and imbued the popular mind with demo- 
cratic notions and principles. The French 
Revolution —the mightiest political and 
social tornado the world has ever seen— 
shook every institution that had hitherto 
been held sacred, and threatened at one 
time to resolye human society into its 
original elements. Hence arose in Eng- 
land a new party called ‘‘ Radical Reform- 
ers,” or “Radicals,” whose principles 
were ably advocated by Thomas Paine,* 
William Cobbett, and others; and hence 
also the spread of infidelity among the 
middle classes, fostered by such writings 
as Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason.” 

66. During the first part of this period, 
religion was at a very low ebb among all ; 
classes. The clergy, often ordained without any regard to 
their intellectual and spiritual attainments, but simply as a 


EDMUND BURKE, 


* Thomas Paine, famous for his connection with the American and French 
revolutions and for his advocacy of infidel opinions, was born in 1737, and was 
by trade a stay-maker. In 1774 he emigrated to America, and advocated the 
cause of the colonies in aseries of papers entitled ‘‘ Common Sense,’’ the pub- 
lication of which gained him the friendship of Washington, Franklin, and other 
distinguished American patriots. This was soon followed by the ‘‘ American 
Crisis,’ in eighteen numbers, published at different times (1776-’83)—a work 
that exercised a powerful effect upon the public mind, in keeping up the spirit 
of patriotism and freedom. Subsequently he published in England his most 
famous work, the ‘‘ Rights of Man,’’ for which he was prosecuted by the 
government, and found guilty of ‘‘a false, scandalous, and malicious libel.” 
Escaping to France, he became a member of the revolutionary convention, 
and during the ‘‘ Reign of Terror’’ under Robespierre was thrown into prison. 
His theological writings, which made him very unpopular, were published 
afterward. He settled at New Rochelle, N. Y.,on the farm donated to him 
by Congress. There he died in 1809, and thirty years later a monument 
was erected to his memory. 


66. State of religion? The clergy? Effect of the preaching of George Whitefield 
and John Wesley ? What is said of the Methodists? Watts, Doddridge. etc. ? Sun- 
day-schools ? 
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provision for the younger sons of aristocratic families, neg- 
lected the duties of their sacred calling to indulge in fox- 
~ es. | hunting, gaming, and the pleasures of the table. 
The preaching of George Whitefield * and John 
Wesley + did much to infuse into the public mind a higher 
regard for spiritual matters. The religious society which 
they founded received—at first as a nickname—the appella- 
tion of “‘ Methodists,” from the strictness of their religious 
principles and observances. It rapidly gathered within its 
ranks vast multitudes, particularly of the middle and lower 
: orders of the people. The writings of Watts, 
aac Doddridge, and others also contributed to raise 
the religious tone of society. Sunday-schools were founded 
about the close of 1781 by Robert Raikes. 

67. It was, however, some time before there was infused 
into the public mind a spirit of religious toleration. In 
Cato Ratt. 1778 was passed the ‘‘ Catholic Relef Bull,” 
Catholic Relief. : : : See 
at freeing Catholics from the severe disabilities to 
which they had long been subjected. This measure had the 


* George Whitefield was particularly celebrated for the fervid eloquence 
with which he preached to the people. He was ordained a minister of the 
Church of England, but subsequently joined Wesley and the Methodists. 
He spent part of his life in America, where he died while on a visit to the 
churches in New England (1770). 

+ John Wesley, the celebrated founder of Methodism, was an ordained 
minister of the Church of England, who became dissatisfied with the cold- 
ness and want of spirituality which prevailed among both clergy and laity. 
Like Whitefield, he was a powerful popular preacher, and like him, also, he 
preached to the people of both hemispheres, residing some years in the colo- 
nies. For more than half a century he exercised the most complete authority 
over his numerous followers both in England and America. He died in 1791 
at the age of eighty-eight. It is estimated that at his death there were 71,000 
Methodists in England, and 48,000 in America. His influence was exerted 
chiefly among the lower orders, while the efforts of Whitefield, aided by the 
countess of Huntingdon, awakened a religious interest among the higher 
classes of society. 


67, Religious toleration ? The Catholic Relief Bill? Effect of its passage? The 
Gordon riots ? 
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effect to excite the animosities of the ignorant and bigoted 
part of the population ; and a movement was undertaken in 
opposition to it, led by Lord George Gordon, a [Gordon Rts 
foolish Scotch nobleman, who made many silly : 

and violent speeches in the House of Commons on the subject. 
By means of the inflammatory addresses made by him and 
— = == =ess 


AN OLD-FASHIONED ENGLISH FARM-HOUSE. 


others, with the outcry which was raised of ‘‘ No Popery,” 
dreadful riots were excited, in which many Catholic churches 
and other buildings were destroyed. Lord Mansfield’s fine 
mansion, containing his valuable law library, fell a sacri- 
fice to the senseless fury of the mob, which for several days 
had entire possession of London. The tumult was finally 
repressed by means of the military, after nearly five hundred 
persons had been killed or wounded. Gordon was tried for 
treason, but was not convicted. 

68. In commerce and navigation vast and rapid strides 
were taken. The trade with the American colonies had be- 


68, Commerce and navigation? Trade with the American colonies and the United 
States ? Importation of cotton? Steam navigation? What line of packets was estab- 
lished in 1820? 
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come considerable oie to their Seti re: ; but with 
the United States it was much more extensive, the princi- 
——— pal imports from them being tobacco, rice, and 
cotton. The importation of the last-mentioned 
____} article from America commenced in 1770, the first 
shipment being about two thousand pounds. At the close of 
the period, the annual 
import amounted to 
one hundred and 
twenty million pounds. 
The same product was 
also imported from 
Brazil and the East 
Indies. The English 
West Indies exported 
large quantities of 
sugar, together with 
mahogany and log- 
wood. The gradual 
introduction of steam 
navigation was a 
marked feature of the 
period. Experiments 
with the view to this application of the steam-engine had 
eee | been early made, but it was not until nearly the 
ay deal end of the period that serviceable steam-vessels 
were constructed. In 1820 a line of steam-packets was estab- 
lished to ply between Holyhead and Dublin.* 

69. The improvements in the methods and implements 


Commerce and 
Navigation. 
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HEAD-DRESSES AND FASHION OF PATCHES. 


* Robert Fulton, an American, in 1807, made the first successful voyage by 
steam, from New York to Albany, in a steamboat called the Clermont. Five 
years later a steamboat was started on the Clyde, in Scotland, by Henry Bell, 
a former associate of Fulton ; and thus was commenced steam navigation 
in Great Britain. 


69. What improvements in agriculture took place ? Cultivation of the potato ? 
Why encouraged? Greenhonses ? 
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of agriculture were also very great, with, of course, a large 
increase in the quantity and variety of the vegetable prod- 
ucts. The cultivation of the potato, introduced “Aerie 
during the seventeenth century, did not become fcr 

general until about the middle of the eighteenth. Philan- 
thropists encouraged it with the view to prevent famine 
among the lower classes, by affording a substitute for grain 
during seasons of bad harvests. Greenhouses for the culti- 
vation of tropical plants also began to be constructed, and 
soon came into general use. 

70. In the industrial arts, the improvements introduced 
during this period were very numerous and valuable. Pre- 
vious to 1718 England was entirely dependent —-—————— 
upon foreigners for silk thread ; Paitin Hos year mae 
a large mill was erected at Derby for its manufacture, by 
Mr. Lombe, who had gone to Italy in the disguise of a com- 
*mon workman, and taken drawings of 
the silk-throwing machinery in use in 
that country. Immense quantities of 
organzine* thread were thereafter pro- 
duced. The cotton manufacture now 
took precedence of that of wool, which ¢ 
previously had been the chief material ‘ 
of English fabrics. This change was 
largely due to the carding-machine and 
the spinning-jenny invented by James 
Hargreaves,+ but principally to the invention of the spin- 


SIR RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


* Organzine thread is thread made like rope, by twisting several strands 
into one thread. 

+ James Hargreaves was an illiterate artisan, supporting himself and family 
by spinning. In 1760 he invented the carding-machine as a substitute for 
carding by hand. The spinning-jenny, by which he was enabled to spin a 
large number of threads at the same time, was invented by accident in 1764. 
He died in 1768, having received but little benefit from his invention. 


70. ee ements in the industrial arts? Manufacture of silk thread? Cotton 
manufacture ? What invention facilitated it ¥ 
99 
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ning-frame by Sir Richard Arkwright.* In 1771 Arkwright 
erected a large factory, which was worked by water power. 
71. The iron manufacture became 
very extensive during this period, es- 
7 pecially at Birmingham, 
and large quantities of 
cutlery were manufactured 
at Sheffield. The number of work- 
men employed in the former city 
alone, in 1770, was estimated at fifty 
thousand. To all these branches of 
manufacturing industry a wonderful 
impulse had been given by the appli- 
cation of steam. James Watt t made 
his celebrated invention of the condensing steam-engine in 
~—_ | 1769, and introduced during the next sixteen 
years improvements in it of great practical value. 
The working of the coal mines was greatly facil- 
itated by the application of Watt’s invention. The inven- 


Tron 
Manufacture. 


JAMES WATT. 


Watt’s 
Invention. 


*Richard Arkwright, born in 1732, was originally a barber. In 1767 he 
devoted himself to making improvements in cotton spinning, and the next 
year produced the spinning-frame, which consisted chiefly of two pairs of 
rollers, the first pair moving slowly in contact, and passing the cotton to the 
other pair, which revolved with such increased velocity as to draw out the 
thread to the required degree of fineness. He was at first very poor, and 
incurred the displeasure of the artisans by his labor-savying machines. He, 
however, rapidly rose to opulence and fame, and received in 1786 the honor 
of knighthood from George III. At his death, in 1792, his property amounted 
to more than half a million sterling. 

t+ James Watt was born in Scotland in 1736. He was first a mathematical 
instrument maker, and subsequently a surveyor. He began his experiments 
on the steam-engine about 1763, and soon discovered the cause of the ineffi- 
ciency of that in general use at the time. This was worked by atmospheric 
pressure, steam being used only to produce a vacuum, In 1765 he hit upon 
the idea of a separate condenser, and of using steam as the motive power, and 
in 1769 his model was completed. Other improvements followed. He made 
numerous inventions unconnected with the steam-engine. He died in 1819. 


71, Iron manufacture ? What gave impulse to these manufactures? Watt's inven- 
tion? Mining? Inventions in pottery ? 
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tions of Wedgwood* made so many improvements in pot- 
tery, that he may be considered the founder ofthis branch 
of manufacture in Great Britain. His first 
success was the production of a beautiful cream- 4 pala 
colored porcelain, called, in honor of Queen Charlotte, who 
greatly admired it, ‘*‘ Queen’s Ware ” (1763). 

72. Through the sagacity, energy, and liberality of the 
duke of Bridgewater, and his celebrated engineer, James 
Brindley, canal navigation assumed consider- [Baines 

; a Brindley. 

able importance in England. An act of par- |__" _ 
lament for the construction of his first canal was obtained 
in 1758. The roads, too, gradually improved, and during the 
greater part of the period travelers were conveyed by means 
of rapid stage-coaches to the various parts of the 
kingdom. The construction of the first locomo- 
tive, or steam-carriage, in 1804, commenced a wonderful revo- 
lution in this respect; though railways had been used to a 
limited extent some time previously. Locomo- ;>——— ~~ 

3 ‘ Locomotive. 
tive power was employed on a railway by George | 


| Roads. 


* Josiah Wedgwood, born in 1730, was early engaged in the business of 
pottery. His many improvements in the manufacture of all kinds of porce- 
lain realized him a vast fortune. He was a man of benevolence and culture, 
and, besides his own special kind of knowledge, studied natural philosophy 
with much success. He'died in 1795, 

t ““A Derbyshire millwright, named James Brindley, born in 1716, having 
distinguished himself greatly in the improvement of mill machinery, received 
an introduction to that shy savant known as Francis, third duke of Bridge- 
water. His grace was very anxious to supply Manchester with coal from his 
pits at Worsley. Would Brindley construct a road of water for the purpose ? 
Purse and brain thus uniting, achieved that great canal of twenty-seven 
miles, which bears the name of the nobleman whose munificence called it 
into being. Leaping other streams by means of a far-stretching aqueduct, 
flowing in tunneled caverns deep under ground, the watery road—the first 
of its kind in Britain since Roman days—remains a remarkable memorial 
of genius and scientific skill. Begun in 1758, the work occupied about five 
years, during which Brindley directed nearly all the operations.’’—Collier’s 
History of England. 


72. Canal navigation? By whomenccuraged? Traveling? The introduction of the 
locomotive? Railways ? 
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Stephenson* in 
1814, but it was 
not until 1821 that 
passengers were 
transported in this 
way. 

73. The fine 
arts were also cul- 


a ae | tivated 

ab wiit li 
great success. 
Among painters 
the most promi- 
nent were William 
Hogarth + and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. } 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
The latter was the (See note, page 265.) 


first president of the Royal Academy of Arts, founded in 
1768, and remained in office till his death. George II]. was 
a generous patron of the fine arts, and conferred on Reynolds 


* George Stephenson, at first a workman in a colliery, rose to great dis- 
tinction by his singular genius as a machinist and engineer. Through his 
efforts the locomotive became a success, the first railroads being constructed 
under his supervision. He died in 1848, at the age of sixty-seven. 

+ William Hogarth was born in London in 1697. His first employment as 
an artist was in engraving. His moral paintings attracted considerable atten- 
tion from their humor as well as artistic excellence. The most celebrated of 
his paintings is, perhaps, the ‘“ Enraged Musician,’’ which was finished in 
1741. He died in 1764. The name is sometimes written Hogart. 

} Sir Joshua Reynolds, generally placed at the head of the English school 
of painting, was born in England in 1723. His portraits were of unsurpassed 
merit, eclipsing everything that had been executed since the time of the 
celebrated Flemish artist Van Dyke (died in 1641). He was the companion 
and friend of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, Garrick, the famous actor, and 
other literary men of the time. He died in 1792. 


73. Cultivation of the fine arts? Eminent painters? Of what was Reynolds the 
founder ? Handel’s achievements in music? The ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera’’? Other musical 
composers ? 
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German, achieved an enduring renown. ‘I'he first oratorio 
was produced by him in 1733; but it was not 3 
until 1749 that his sublimest composition, ‘* The sae 

' Messiah,” appeared. Very many operas were also composed 
and brought out by him. One of the most successful works 
of this kind was the “‘ Beggars’ Opera,” the libretto of which 
was composed by the poet Gay,t to whom it was suggested 
by Swift in 1726. Among other musical composers of this 
period were the celebrated Dr. Arne,t and Dr. Charles Bur- 
ney,§ the latter distinguished particularly as the author of 
the “‘ General History of Music.” 

74. The progress in scientific discovery was also quite 
remarkable. Sir Humphry Davy, the great chemist, in- 
vented the safety-lamp (1816), one of the most [since 

: Science. 
valuable presents ever made by science to human- 
ity. The researches of Dr. Franklin in America gave an 
impulse to electrical discovery, and led the way to the inven- 


* George Frederick Handel was born in Saxony in 1685. At the age of 
fourteen he produced his first opera at Hamburgh. He went to England in 
1710, and soon became exceedingly popular. A liberal pension was settled 
on him by George I., and his oratorios were frequently attended by the king 
and the royal family. He died in 1759, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
where a handsome monument was erected to his memory. 

+ John Gay, the friend of Swift and Pope, and the author of several inter- 
esting works, among which the ‘‘ Fables”’ are particularly admired. He died 
in 1782. 

t Thomas Augustine Arne was one of the best of English composers. He 
was born at London in 1710, and died in 1778. The celebrated national air, 
“ Rule Britannia,’’ was composed by him. : 

§ Charles Burney, noted for his literary and musical talents, was the father 
of the celebrated Frances Burney, who wrote ‘‘Evyelina’’ and some other 
popular works of fiction. Dr. Burney died in 1814, at the age of eighty-eight. 

| Sir Humphry Davy was born in Cornwall in 1778. He devoted himself 
to the study of chemistry during the greater part of his life. His lectures in 

the Royal Institute of London attracted crowded and brilliant audiences. He 
was also very fond of fishing, and wrote ‘‘ Salmonia, or Days of Fly-fishing.”’ 
His death occurred in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1829. 


74, Scientific discovery ? Sir Humphry Davy ? Sir William Herschel? Medical 
science ? 
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tion of the electric telegraph by Morse and others. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel * discovered in 1781 a new planet, to which 
he gave the name Georgium Sidus, 
in honor of George III., now gen- 
erally called Uranus. He also made 
many other valuable discoveries in 
astronomy. His monster telescope, 
forty feet in length, completed in 
1787, was the wonder of his age. 
Medical science was greatly enriched 
by the labors and publications of the 
celebrated John Hunter, the great- 
est physiologist and surgeon of his 
time. In 1785 he formed a museum, 
which at his death contained more than ten thousand speci- 
mens and preparations illustrative of human and compara- 
tive anatomy and its kindred branches. Edward Jenner, 
who had studied under him, gave to the world the discovery 
of vaccination in 1796. Geology commenced to be studied, a 
geological map of England being published in 1815. 
75. The history of English literature during this long 
period is enriched with distinguished names in 
Literature, : 
all its departments. Among the poets may be 
mentioned : 


Edward Young (1684-1765), by profession a clergyman, the author of | 
Night Thoughts and some other poems. 

John Gay (1688-1732), who wrote the Beggars’ Opera and the Fables, 
the latter considered the finest composition of the kind in the En- 
glish language. He was the friend of Pope and Swift. 


FRANKLIN. 


* Sir William Herschel, the world-renowned astronomer, was born at Han- 
over in 1738, and was by profession a musician. He went to England in 1757, 
and at first devoted himself to music. His astronomical discoveries were very 
numerous and valuable. He died in 1822. His sister, Caroline L. Herschel, 
also attained great distinction as an astronomer, as likewise did his son, Sir 
John F. W. Herschel, who died in 1871, 


75, English literature ? What poets are mentioned? What is said of each? What 
prose writers are referred to? What is said of each ? 
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James Thomson (1700-1748), author of The Seasons, the best known of his 
works ; also, of the Castle of Indolence, in the style of Spenser's 
Faerie Queene. The latter is considered the most finished of his 
poems. 

William Collins (1720-1756), author of 
the Ode to the Passions, and other 
lyrical poems, remarkable for their 
beautiful imagery and exquisite 
purity of style. He died insane. 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), one of 
the renowned galaxy of genius, of 
which Johnson was the central 
luminary. Goldsmith was a poet, 
a dramatist, an essayist, a humor- 
ist, and a general literary compil- 
er. His chief writings are poems 
entitled Zhe Traveler and The 
Deserted Village; a novel called The Vicar of Wakefield; two 
comedies, She Stoops to Conquer and The Good-Natured Man ; and 
a charming collection of essays, under the general title of Letters 
from a Citizen of the World. 

Thomas. Gray (1716-1771), a man of learning and genius, author of the 
well-known Zlegy written in a Country Churchyard, and other 
poems. 

Mark Akenside (1721-1770), author of 
a beautiful poem entitled The 
Pleasures of the Imagination. 

Thomas Chatterton (1752-1770), noted 
for his imitations of old English 
poetry, which he published as gen- 
uine specimens under the name 
of Rowley ; and for his mournful 
end in his eighteenth year. Camp- 
bell said of him: ‘‘No English 
poet ever equaled him at the same 
age.” 

Robert Burns (1759-1796), the illustri- 
ous Scottish poet, unsurpassed as a song writer. Some of his longer 
pieces are: The Cotter’s Saturday Night and Tam o’ Shanter. 

William Cowper (1731-1800), noted for his morbid sensitiveness and mel- 
ancholy, verging on insanity, as well as his poetical genius. His 


GOLDSMITH. 


BURNS. 
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Table Talk and The Task contain many powerful and brilliant pas- 
sages. He also wrote the humorous poem John Gilpin. He was, 
moreover, an inimitable letter-writer. 

James Beattie (1735-1803), author of The Minstrel, and a celebrated prose 
work against the skeptical philosophy, entitled an Hssay on Truth. 


The chief prose writers of this period are : 

Philip Doddridge (1702-1751), a clergyman, who wrote the well-known 
devotional work, The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 
Samuel Johnson (1709-1784), renowned especially as an essayist and poet. 
His chief works are: A collection of essays called The Rambler, a 
moral romance styled Rasselas, several poems, the Lives of the 

Poets, besides his great work, the English Dictionary. 

Edmund Burke (1730-1797), a noted orator as well as writer. His best 
known works are: An Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful, and 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 

David Hume (1711-1776), author of the History of England, and several 
philosophical works. 

William Robertson (1721-1793), a native of Scotland, noted for his his- 
tories of Charles V. of Germany, of Scotland, and of America. 
Edward Gibbon (1737-1794), author of the Decline and Fail of the Roman 

Empire. 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768), a clergyman by profession, the author of 
Tristram Shandy and the Sentimental Journey, noted for their 
humor, satire, and original style. 

Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett were the most noted novelists of the 
period. Horace Walpole (1717-1797), the author of The Castle of 
Otranto, may also be mentioned here. 


76. George IV. succeeded his father at the age of fifty- 
eight. He had the reputation of possessing considerable 
talent. His manners were polished, but he was 


be in perfectly heartless and unprincipled. During 


the previous part of his life he had been noted 
for his profligacy and extravagance. As prince regent he 
had virtually been king for ten years before his accession, in 
consequence of the insanity of George III.; and, consequently, 
his accession occasioned no change in the administration of 


76. What is said of George IV.? The Cato Street Conspiracy ? How did it end ? 
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the government. Considerable excitement was caused by the 
‘Cato Street Conspiracy,” the design of which was to assas- 
sinate the cabinet ministers, against 


whom, as representing the ra 
aristocracy, the extreme te 
radicals felt intense hatred. The plot 
was discovered, and its leader, one 
Thistlewood, with four of his associ- 
ates, was executed. 

77. Nothing excited more popular 
indignation and disgust against the 


kine than his treatment 
Ras a Queen Caroline. 
of his unfortunate wife, 


Caroline of Brunswick, whom he had 
married in 1795.* They separated 
soon after the marriage, and the queen for some years after- 
ward resided on the continent. Rumors having been circu- 
lated against her character, she determined to return to 
England and confront her accusers, and arrived the very 
day a proceeding was commenced in the House of Lords to 
deprive her of her rights and privileges as queen, and to dis- 
solve her marriage with the king. She was ably defended by 


GEORGE Ivy. (From portrait by 
Sir T. Lawrence.) 


* “This George, what was he? I look through all his life, and recognize 
but a bow and agrin. I try and take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, 
padding stays, a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, 4 
pocket-handkerchief prodigiously scented, a nutty-brown wig reeking with 
oil, a set of teeth, and a huge black stock, under-waistcoats, more under- 
waistcoats, and then nothing. I know of no sentiment that he ever distinctly 
uttered. Documents are published under his name, but people wrote them— 
private letters, but people spelt them. Will men of the future have nothing 
better to do than to unswathe and interpret that royal old. mummy ?”— 
Thackeray’s Your Georges. 

The duke of Wellington said of him: ‘‘He was the most extraordinary 
compound of talent, wit, buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling—in short, 
a medley of the most opposite qualities, with a great preponderance of good 
—that I ever saw in any character.”’ 


77, Queen Caroline ? What proceedings were instituted against her? By whom 
was she defended? Result of the trial ? Her death ? 
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Henry Brougham (broo'am), after- 
ward Lord Brougham, and so strongly 
was public opinion in her favor that 
the ministers abandoned the bill be- 
fore it had passed the House of Lords. 
A public illumination showed the joy 
of the people at this result, and at the 
next session the Commons voted the 
queen an annuity of £50,000. The 
next year she was repelled with insult 
from the door of Westminster Abbey, 
whither she had gone to see the coro- 
nation of the king, and shortly after- 
ward expired (1821).* 

78. The same year the king vis- 
ited Ireland, where he was welcomed 
as the first British king who had 
paid a visit of peace to that afflicted 
isle. Shortly after his return to 
England he made an excursion to 


HENRY BROUGHAM. 


*“ The coronation day killed the queen. The agitations and sufferings of 
that eventful day called into deadly action the germs of the disease under 
which she ultimately succumbed. . . . After five days of great suffering 
she sank into a stupor from which she never awoke. At half past ten o’clock 
in the morning of the 7th of August, 1821, Caroline of Brunswick, queen- 
consort of George I[V., expired almost without a struggle. She had completed 
fifty-three years and three months; of these she passed by, far the happier 
and more innocent half in Brunswick. Of the following nineteen years spent 
in England, eighteen were passed in separation from, and most of them in 
quarreling with, her husband. For the first ten years of that period she lived 
without offense and free from suspicion; during the remainder she was 
struggling to re-establish a fame which had been wrongfully assailed ; but 
this was accompanied by such eccentricity and indiscretion that she almost 
seemed to justify the suspicion under which she labored. Justice was not 
rendered her, for she was condemned before she was tried.’”’—Agnes Strick- 
land’s Lives of the Queens of England. 


appointment of George Canning as foreign secretary ? 
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Hanover, the country of his forefathers, and the next year 
spent a short time in Scotland. During his visit to the latter 
country, one of his chief ministers, the Marquis 

of Londonderry (more famous as Lord Castle- _ estas 
reagh), committed suicide. He was succeeded as foreign 
secretary by George Canning, one of the most distinguished 
parliamentary orators and statesmen of the time (1822). 

79. Two years later the government declared war against 
Burmah, being provoked by the outrages committed by that 
power on the British colonies beyond the Ganges “Bormie War, 
(1824). During the first campaign, Rangoon and 
the forts at the mouth of the Irrawaddy river were captured 
by Sir Archibald Campbell; and, in the next, the province 
of Ar’acan was seized by a force under General Morrison. 
The war was closed by a treaty, by which Aracan and the 
coasts of Tenas’serim were given up to the British (1826). 
Previous to this, much attention was given to Spain, where a 
struggle between the people and the king aroused the sym- 
pathies of the people in favor of the former. The govern- 
ment, however, preserved a strict neutrality, but the Spanish 
colonies in South America having revolted, their independ- 
ence was acknowledged by Great Britain. 

80. About the same time Greece revolted (1824), and 
after having struggled for several years to throw off the 
Turkish yoke, finally secured the aid of Eng- bee el 
land, France, and Russia, whose combined fleets |— 
defeated and destroyed the Turkish and Egyptian fleet in the 
battle of Navarino (nah-vah-re'no) (1827). By this event the 
independence of Greece was achieved, after which it was 
erected into a separate kingdom, and the crown | 5 
was conferred upon Prince Otho, of Bavaria. [Brn 
During this contest Lord Byron went to Greece to render 


79, War against Burmah? What places were taken ? What treaty terminated it ? 
Affairs in Spain? The Spanish colonies ? ‘ 

80, Revolt of Greece? Battle of Navarino? Result? What followed? Lord 
Byron ? When and where did Byron die? (See Progressive Map No. 6.) 
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aid to the oppressed inhabitants, but he did not live to see 
the triumph of the cause, dying at Missolon’ghi of a fever 
brought on by constant toil and exposure (1824). 
81. The question of Catholic emancipation, so frequently 
agitated, was a subject of exciting discussion during most 
~~ of this reign. In 1822, Canning proposed that 
Catholic | Catholic peers should sit in parliament, and 
Piah scent ____| carried a bill to that effect throngh the House 
of Commons; but it was rejected by the Lords. The next 
year the Gauelie Association, under the guidance of Daniel 
O’Connell, began to exercise a powerful 
influence. This association included 
among its members not only O’Connell, 
so celebrated for his eloquence and 
patriotism, but many other eminent 
men, among them Richard Sheil, a dis- 
tinguished orator and lawyer. Subse- 
quently, O’Connell, through the influ- 
ence of the association, was elected a +=. 
member of parliament (1828), and the PAS O'CONNEET. 
next year took his seat, a bill for the emancipation of Cath- 
olics * having triumphantly passed both houses (1829). The 
subject of parliamentary reform also excited much attention 
at this time. George IV. died a short time afterward (June 
26, 1830). 

82. The late king, not having left any heir, was succeeded 
by his brother, the duke of Clarence, under the title of 
Wiliam IV. He was often styled the ‘‘ Sailor king,” having 
served previously in the navy. The agitation of the question 


* By this bill the oath of supremacy was changed, and Catholics were no 
longer to be excluded from the right to hold any offices except those of 
regent, lord-chancellor of England and of Ireland, and viceroy of Ireland. 


81. Catholic ‘ewancipstions ? Proposition of Canning? The Catholic Association 
and its leaders ? Result of the agitation ? Death of George IV. ? 
82. Successor of George IV.? What is said of William IV.? Parliamentary 
reform ? How and when carried ? 
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of parliamentary reform was continued, and the duke of Wel- 
lington became very unpopular in consequence of his decided 
opposition to the measure. A change in the min- 
istry soon took place ; and a new cabinet being 
formed under the premiership of Earl Grey, a bill 
was introduced by Lord 
John Russell, proposing 
very extensive reforms. 
It was finally passed by 
the Commons, but reject- 
ed by the Lords; where- 
upon fearful riots oc- 
curred in many parts of 
the kingdom, and at last 
the government was 


compelled to ae 
yield to the 
demands of the people, and 
to accept the bill (1832). 
83. Three important 
changes were effected by 
this measure: 1. The 
right of sending members 
to parliament was withdrawn from the small districts, called 
*‘yotten boroughs,” in which the representation had become 
obsolete ; 2. Several cities, which during the previous century 
had grown into wealth and importance, received for the first 
time the right of representation in parliament ; 3. The fran- 
chise, or right to vote, was extended more widely among the 
middle classes, being given, in towns, to the owners or ten- 
ants of houses paying a rent of £10 or upward. For county 
members, all were entitled to vote who owned land worth 
£10 a year in rent, or who paid a yearly rent of at least £50. 


| William IV., 
| 1830-'37. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


83, What three important changes were effected by this measure ? What did these 
three changes constitute ? 
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This constituted, without doubt, the greatest revolution 
which the government had experienced since 1689.* 

84, The same year (1832) was marked by great disturb- 
ances in Ireland, occasioned by the opposition of the people 
~~~ to the Protestant Church establishment in that 

Treland. + : 

country, and to the payment of tithes in sup- 
port of it, which were often wrung from the poor peasants, 
although on the verge of ruin and starvation. Daniel O’Con- 
nell also agitated the question of repealing the Union of 1801, 
and organized political associa- 
tions to carry the measure 
(1833). The “ Irish Coercion 
Bill,” authorizing the lord- 
lieutenant to place disturbed 
districts under martial law, 
was passed, but after the ex- 
piration of a year was consid- 
erably modified by another en- 
auctment, that was carried by 
a ministry of which Lord Mel- 
bourne was the head (1834). 

85. ‘The year 1834 is particularly memorable for the aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout all the British colonies.+ The sum 
of £20,000,000 was awarded by Parliament to the planters as a 


WILLIAM Ivy. 


* In all, nearly fifty new boroughs, or parliamentary districts, were created. 
The large cities, such as Manchester and Birmingham, received two members 
each, and London four. Scotland’s representation was increased from forty- 
five to fifty-three. By this the House of Commons became the real source of 
power. 

+ The first bill to abolish the slave trade was introduced by Wilberforce 
in 1791, but he was not able to secure its enactment until 1807. He then 
commenced an agitation of the question of negro emancipation. He died 
July 29, 1833, at the age of seventy-four. 

84, Disturbances in Ireland ? Daniel O’Connell ? The Irish Coercion Bill ? 

85, For what is the year 1831 memorable ? How were the planters compensated ? 


How many slaves were set free ? What is said of William Wilberforce ? Close of this 
reign? For what was it marked ? 
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compensation for the loss of the slaves emancipated, and thus 
nearly three-fourths of a million of human beings were set 
free. This measure had been advocated since ;-————— 
1807 by William Wilberforce, who lived just long 
enough to see the triumph of his life’s work, 
dying in 1833, the year in which the bill passed, though it was 
not to take effect till the 1st of August of the following year. 
William IV.’s reign was terminated by his death in 1837; 
but, brief as it was, it was 
replete with beneficent meas- 
ures, which have made it 
dear to the memory of the 
English people. 

86. Victoria, daughter of 
the duke of Kent, and niece 
of William IV., 
succeeded the 
latter on the 
throne, being then a little 
over the legal age of eighteen 
years.* The connection be- 
tween Great Britain and 
Hanover, which had lasted 
a hundred and twenty-three 
years, was dissolved on her accession, since the laws of the 
latter country excluded females from the throne. Her uncle, 
the duke of Cumberland, eldest surviving son of George 
III., accordingly succeeded William IV. as king of Hanover. 
Queen Victoria was a young lady of pleasing, simple man- 
ners, and possessed a character formed to habits of truthful- 


Death of 
William IV. 


Victoria, 
1837. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. (When she was crowned.) 


* Victoria Alexandrina, queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and empress 
of India, was the only child of Edward, duke of Kent, who was the fourth son 
of George III. She was born at Kensington Palace, May 24, 1819. 


86, Who succeeded William IV.? What union was dissolved, and why? Who 
became king of Hanover? Age and character of Victoria ? 
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ness and a strict adherence to principle. No sovereign ever 
ascended the throne with a more solemn sense of the respon- 
sibility attending so lofty a position, or impressed with a 
more earnest devotion to the interests of her subjects. 

87. In the first year of this reign an insurrection broke 
out in Lower Canada, on account of the discontent of the 
people toward the government, but it was soon 
put down and tranquillity restored. Upper and 
Lower Canada were afterward united into one province in 
order to give greater strength to the government (1840). 
At home everything was in a disturbed state in consequence 
of the discontent of the working-classes, whose sufferings 
from the scarcity of work, the high price of food, and the 
lowness of wages were extreme. Riots and insurrections 
i Ease against the government were the consequence, 

the people showing a determination to redress 
their grievances by resorting to physical force. A repeal of 
the corn laws was most vehemently demanded. 

88. In connection with this agitation, a political associa- 
tion, called ‘‘ Chartists,” was formed, their object being to 
Sree obtain a new charter of 
__________| government, embodying 
universal suffrage, vote by ballot, the 
abolition of the property qualification 
for members of paiament, equal elec- 
toral districts, and the annual assem- 
bling of parliament. Great mass- 
meetings were held, at one of which 
as many as two hundred thousand per- 
sons were computed to have been aera Pa! 
present. This charter, signed by more than a million of citi- 
zens, was presented to Parliament in 1839. The demands 


Canada. 


87, Insurrection in Canada? What was the result? What caused disturbances at 
home? What was demanded ? 

88, The Chartists ? Their demands ? Mass-meetings ? Presentation of the charter ? 
What was the result ? 
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of the Chartists being refused riots ensued, which were soon 
put down, many prominent Chartists being transported. 

89. In 1840 Queen Victoria was married to Prince Albert, 
of Saxe-Co’burg-Go'tha (one of the German states). He was 
a man of refined tastes and most benevolent and enlightened 
views, and subsequently, through his efforts, many essential 
benefits were conferred upon the country. Parliament voted 
the ‘* Prince-Consort ” au annuity of thirty thousand pounds 
for life, and by a bill of naturalization conferred upon him 
the rights and privileges of a British citizen. A short time 
previous to this, the Anti-corn-law League was formed at 
Manchester, through the influence of Richard Cobden,* John 
Bright, and others, the design being to procure the abolition 
not only of these obnoxious and oppressive laws, 
but of all others that were in conflict with the 
principles of free trade. It was not, however, until 1846 
that the corn laws were repealed by Parliament. 

90. An insurrection in Cabul (kah-bool') expelled the 
English from Af-ghan-is-tan’; and the retreating army, con- 
sisting of four thousand five hundred men, with twelve 
thousand camp-followers, and many women and children, 
perished among the mountain passes, from cold, famine, and 
the attacks of their enemies (1842). Later in the same year, 
under Lord Ellenborough,+ Cabul was es and its forti- 


Corn Laws. 


* Richard Cobden, one of the most eminent of thie English liberal poli- 
ticians, was born in 1804. He spent the first part of his life in mercantile 
pursuits, and subsequently represented various constituencies in the House 
of Commons, where he distinguished himself by his eloquence and clearness 
of thought. He twice visited the United States. He has been very aptly 
styled the ‘‘ Apostle of Free Trade.’ He died in 1865. 

+ Then governor-general of India. He had previously held prominent 
positions in the cabinet under the Wellington and Peel administrations. 
‘After his return from India he continued to occupy a distinguished place in 


89. Marriage of Queen Victoria? Prince Albert ? What did Parliament vote him ? 
Anti-corn-law League ? Its design? Repeal of the corn laws ? 

90. The Afghan war? What was done by Lord Ellenborough? By Sir Charles 
Napier? Where is Scinde? (See map of British India, page 305.) War with the 
Sikhs ? Result of these wars? 
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fications destroyed ; but Afghanistan was abandoned. The 
reduction of Scinde (sind), a district on the lower Indus, 
by Sir Charles James Napier (nd'pe-er),* was 
the next event of importance (1843), which was 
soon followed by a war with the Sikhs (sts) of the Pun-jab’, 
who, after several severe conflicts, were obliged to yield to 
the skill and valor of the British. The conquest of these 
districts gave the British government control of the entire 
peninsula of Hindostan (1849). 

91. During the same period, a war was waged with China, 
being brought on by the unjustifiable conduct of the British 
“pian Wer, | traders in opium, who insisted upon importing 

‘| that drug into the empire in violation of her 
laws. The Chinese authorities having seized and destroyed 
the opium, and imprisoned the British traders who persist- 
ently defied the Chinese edicts, the English shipping retali- 
ated, and war ensued (1840). The island of Hong Kong was 
captured, and an army sent from India advanced to Canton. + 
Further north, Amoy was taken by Sir Henry Pottinger ; 
and, the British forces having marched to the walls of Nan- 
kin, the Chinese accepted the offered terms of peace. In 
accordance with the treaty, Hong Kong was ceded to the 
British, and five ports, including Canton, were opened to 


Sikh War. 


the government, and attained a very high distinction for his foree and elo- 
quence as a debater. 

* Sir Charles James Napier was previously distinguished for his exploits 
in the Peninsular war. His subsequent career in India was marked by great 
ability both in the civil and military service. He returned to England in 1850, 
and died two years afterward. The history of the conquest of Scinde was 
written by his brother Sir William F. P. Napier, the author of the “‘ History of 
the Peninsular War,”’ considered the greatest military history in the English 
language. 

+ All the heights behind Canton were occupied by British troops, when the 
Chinese authorities agreed to pay six million dollars for the ransom of the 
city, and hostilities then ceased for a time. 


91. What was the cause of the Chinese war? What was done by the English ? 
What were the terms of the treaty which was made ? 
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foreign trade. The Chinese government also paid twenty- 
one million dollars as an indemnity for the destruction of 
the opium and for the expenses of the war (1842). 

92. War was carried on at the same time in the Levant, 
the object being to preserve the empire of Turkey from the 
hostile encroachments of Mehemet Ali (ma'he-met ar 

4 4 2 Eastern War. 
ah'le), the pasha of Egypt, who, it was thought, | Bester Was 
was secretly abetted by Russia and France. He had taken 
possession of Syria, and refusing to withdraw on the demand 
of Turkey, supported by Austria and Great Britain, a fleet 
was sent to enforce obedience, and the inhabitants of Syria 
were encouraged in an insurrection against him (1840). 
After Acre and some of the other Syrian ports had been 
taken by Commodore Napier,* and Alexandria threatened, 
the pasha agreed to withdraw His troops; and a treaty was 
shortly concluded with him by which Egypt was virtually 
yielded to him as an independent monarch, he being made 
hereditary viceroy (1841). 

93. At this time the influence wielded by O’Connell in 
Ireland was enormous, the object of his efforts being to 
obtain a repeal of the union. Monster meetings [ ooennet, 
were held at Tara and other places, and sat ence | See ee 
sums of money were collected from the people to aid the 
cause. In consequence of some seditious expressions alleged 
to have been used at one of these meetings, O’Connell was 
arrested, and condemned on a charge of conspiracy and sedi- 
tion by the Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin. The judg- 
ment was afterward reversed by the House of Lords, but the 
agitation was crushed for the time. O’Connell, the ‘* Libera- 
tor,” as he was called, died in 1847 at Genoa, while on a pil- 
grimage to Rome, which he hoped to reach before his death. 


* Sir Charles Napier, cousin to Sir Charles James Napier, the hero of Scinde, 
was born in 1786, and died in 1860, after a long life of active service. 


92, War in the Levant ? How was it terminated ? What did Egypt become ? 
93, Agitation in Ireland by O’Connell? Prosecution of O’Connell? His death ? 
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94, The failure of the potato crop in Ireland led to 
increased distress in that unhappy country, vast numbers 
of the people dying of famine, notwithstanding the aid 
which was generously sent by England and the United States 
(1847). This was followed by a brief and abortive insurrec- 
tion. excited by the more violent members of the Repeal 
Association, who had styled 
themselves the ‘‘ Young Ire- 
land Party.” Among them 
were William Smith O’Brien, 
Thomas Francis Meagher, and 
John Mitchell, the editor of 
the United Irishmen. The 
leaders were transported, but 
some of them subsequently 
succeeded in making their 
escape to the United States. 

95. During the same year 
the Chartists, encouraged by 
the successful revolution in 
France, by which Louis Phi- 
lippe had been driven from the 
throne (1848), renewed their agitation, and under the pretext 
of presenting a petition to Parliament assembled in London 
to the number of twenty thousand. Great alarm and excite- 
ment prevailed; but, under the skillful dispositions of the 
duke of Wellington, the rioters were promptly dispersed. 
The repeal of the Navigation Laws, which in various forms 
had existed for two centuries, indicated a still further ad- 
vance in the principles of free trade (1849). Sir Robert 
Peel,* under whose energetic and enlightened administration 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, 


* Sir Robert Peel, one of the most eminent of British statesmen, was born 
in England in 1788. He was offered a peerage, but declined it. 


94, Famine in Ireland? Insurrection under O’Brien and others ? ‘ 
95, Renewal of the Chartists’ agitation? How terminated? What repeal took 
place? Death of Sir Robert Peel ? 
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these beneficent measures had been adopted, died shortly 
afterward from a fall from his horse (1850). 

96. The Great Exhibition, or World’s Fair, for displaying 
the products of the manufacturing industry of all nations, 
was designed to encourage the same principles ;>————— 
of free trade. It was held in London, in the Crys- ices 
tal Palace, at Hyde Park, a building designed aoe 

by Sir Joseph Paxton, for which he was knighted. It was 
of immense extent and great architectural beauty (1851). 
The first idea of this enterprise was conceived by Prince 
Albert, who took a leading part in its consummation, and it 
had also received considerable support from Sir Robert Peel. 

97. A war of two years with the Caffres of south Africa 
(1851-53), and a second Burmese war (1852), were the means 
of extending the conquests of Great Britain in ->————— 
those regions. By the war with the Burmese the 
British gained the province of Pegu. This was ars 
soon followed by a war of much greater magnitude and 
importance, brought on by the ambitious designs of the Czar 
Nicholas upon the Ottoman empire. On the ground that 
all members of the Greek Church should be under his 
government, he invaded the Danubian principalities of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia, with the design of annexing them to his 
own dominions (1853). 

98. Great Britain having protested in vain against these 
encroachments on the part of Russia, entered into an alliance 
with France, and declared war agamst the czar (1854). A 
fleet under Admiral Sir Charles Napier was sent to the Bal- 
tic, and destroyed the batteries of Bomarsund,* but failed to 


Caffre and 
Burmese Wars. 


* Bomarsund is on the island of Aland, in the Baltic sea. 


96. The World’s Fair ? What was its object ? Where was it held ? Who was the 
designer of the Crystal Palace? By whom was it conceived and encouraged ? 

97, What wars followed ? What was gained by Great Britain? Where is Pegu ? 
(See map of British India, page 305.) What caused another war? Encroachments of 
the Czar Nicholas ? 

98, What alliance was formed ? What expedition was sent to the Baltic sea? To 
the Black sea? Battle of Alma ? 
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attack the great fortress of Cronstadt, at the entrance to the 
Russian capital. French and English fleets proceeded to the 
Black sea and blockaded the harbor of Sebasto’pol ;* and a 
French army under Marshal St. Arnaud (ar’no), + joined 
with an English force under Lord Raglan, { entered the 
Crimea. The allied armies were opposed at the Alma§ 
river by a Russian force 
under Prince Menshikoff, 
which they routed with 
considerable loss (Septem- 
ber 20, 1854). 

99. Unable directly to 
march on Sebastopol, the 
allies next proceeded to the 
harbor of Balaklava, situ- 
ated a little to the south of 
it, in order that they might 
obtain supplies from their ships. In a few weeks they ad- 
vanced and opened fire upon the place, which in the mean 
time had been strengthened by almost impregnable fortifica- 
tions. An attack by the Russians on the British lines at 
Balaklava was repulsed after a severe battle (October 25), 
chiefly memorable for the brilliant but useless charge made 
by the light cavalry brigade under the earl of Cardigan. 
Mistaking the order‘of Lord Raglan, this body, consisting 
of six hundred men, made an attack upon the Russian 


MAP OF THE CRIMES, 


* Sebastopol, a strongly fortified seaport in the Crimea—a peninsula in the 
southern part of Russia. The name is sometimes spelled Sevastopol. 

+ St. Arnaud had been previously distinguished in the war in Algiers. -He 
was born at Paris in 1801. He died in 1854. 

t Served with distinction in the Peninsular war under Wellington, also in 
the battle of Waterloo, where he lost his sword-arm. He was born in 1788, 
and was descended from one of the noblest families in England. 

§ The Alma is a small river in the Crimea; Balaklava, a town on the Black 
sea, southwest from Sebastopol ; Inkerman, a seaport near Balaklava. 


99, Commencement of the siege of Sebastopol? Battle of Balaklava ? Charge of 
the Light Brigade ? 
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artillery over a plain a mile and a half in length, and re- 
turned leaving more than two-thirds of their number dead 
on the field. 

100. Another attack by the Russians at Inkerman was 
repulsed with terrific loss (November 5), after which the 
Russians kept themselves, with occasional sorties, within the 
defenses of the city. The sufferings of the English troops 
during the ensuing winter were of the most heartrend- 
ing character. They were ill supplied with food and with 
the means of shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
although several ships laden with stores were lying in the 
harbor of Balaklava. This neglect caused a vote of cen- 
sure on the government by the House of Commons, and led 
to a change of administration, Lord Palmerston becoming 
premier. 

101. Effectual means of relieving the army were at once 
taken. A railway was constructed from Balaklava to the 
camp ; and, although constantly exposed to the fire of the 
enemy's batteries, supplies were successfully transported to 
the army. A submarine telegraph having been laid under 
the Black sea to Varna, telegrams from the seat of war com- 
municated to the government at London the intelligence of 
events an hour or two after their occurrence. Notwith- 
standing the death of the czar and the accession of his son 
Alexander (March 2, 1855), the war was continued. Twice 
were the English and French generals changed. Canrobert 
(can-ro-bare’) assumed the command on the death of St. 
Arnaud, but was superseded by General Pelissier ( pa-lis‘se-a) 
(May, 1855). On the death of Raglan, the command of the 
British troops devolved upon General Simpson, who was soon 
succeeded by Sir William Codrington. 


100, Battle of Inkerman? What was its result? Sufferings of the British troops ? 
Change in the administration ? 

101, How was the army relieved ? What submarine telegraph was constructed ? 
When did the death of the czar take place ? Who succeeded Nicholas ? Who were the 
successive English and French generals ? 
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102. The French having succeeded in storming an im- 
portant outwork, called the Mamelon, a terrific bombard- 
ment was kept up for several days, after which an assault 
was made, resulting in the capture of the fort called the 
Malakoff (September 8). The English also succeeded in 
storming a powerful fortress called the Redan, but were 
unable to hold it under the dreadful fire of the Russian 
guns. Sebastopol was, however, no longer tenable, and was 
therefore abandoned by the Russians during the night. The 
allies immediately took possession, and caused all the for- 
tresses and dockyards to be destroyed. Thus terminated, 
after a duration of eleven months, one of the most extraor- 
dinary sieges described in history. 

103. The fall of Sebastopol was soon followed by negotia- 
tions for peace, which was concluded by a treaty at the com- 
mencement of the next year (1856). Russia re- 
signed her claims to the Danubian principalities, 
the freedom of the Danube and the Black sea 
was guaranteed, and the Christian subjects of Turkey were 
placed under the protection of the contracting powers. It 
was during this war that Florence Nightingale, so illustrious 
for her self-sacrificing deeds of humanity, took charge of the 
hospital at Scutari, and devoted herself, with her band of 
nurses, to the relief of the sick and wounded.* Her minis- 


Terms of 
Peace. 


* Florence Nightingale was born of English parents at Florence in 1820. 
Although highly educated and brilliantly accomplished, she early exhibited 
an intense devotion to the alleviation of suffering. Im 1844 she commenced 
to give her attention to the condition of hospitals, which she visited and 
inspected in various parts of Europe, and studied under the Sisters of Charity 
in Paris. In 1851 she took charge of a sanitarium for infirm and invalid per- 
sons in London. All this specially fitted her for the great work which she 
performed in the Crimea, and by means of which she sacrificed her own 
health. Her ‘‘ Notes on Nursing’ was published in 1858, 


102, What is said of the storming of the Mamelon ? Of the Malakoff and Redan ? 
What followed these events ? Destruction of Sebastopol ? What is said of the siege 
and its duration ? 

103. When was peace concluded ? The terms of the treaty ? Florence Nightingale ? 
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trations were like those of an angel to the suffering soldiers, 
all of whom were comforted by her presence and cheered by 
her gentle words of sympathy or her smiles of encouragement. 
Her services won for her the thanks of the nation. 

104. The next year (1857) is remarkable for the Indian 
mutiny, occasioned by the introduction of Enfield rifles, for 
which it was necessary to use greased cartridges. 
The native soldiers, being forbidden by their 
religion to taste animal food, revolted, because 
in loading the rifles they were compelled to bite off the ends 
of the cartridges. A strong feeling of alarm and discontent 
had also been excited in the minds of the native chiefs by 
the dethronement of the king of Oude * (awd) by Lord Dal- 
housie, the governor-general (1856), to which was added a 
feeling of independence on the part of the sepoys, the result 
of the injudicious and inefficient management of the Kast 
India Company. 

105. The first outbreak occurred at Mee’rut, where, a 
number of the sepoys having been imprisoned for refusing 
to use the cartridges, their comrades broke open the jail 
and released them, .together with a large number of other 
prisoners. A massacre of the Europeans was immediately 
commenced (March 10, 1857), and the insurgents then 
marched on Delhi (delle) and captured it, with all its im- 
mense stores of fire-arms and ammunition. This city was 
retaken by the British troops after a siege of two months, by 
means of the most desperate fighting, and with great loss of 
life (September). Cawnpore and Lucknow were the scenes 
of other insurrections. At the former place the English 
were massacred with frightful atrocity by the sepoys under 


* Oude is in the northern part of Hindostan. Its capital is Lucknow. 


104, What caused the Indian mutiny ? Discontent among the native chiefs ? 

105, Where did the revolt commence? What followed? Recapture of Delhi ? 
What occurred at Cawnpore and Lucknow ? Whatis said of Havelock and Sir Colin 
Campbell? Of the atrocities committed ? Of the punishments inflicted ? 
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Nena Sahib (sah’eeb), who was afterward defeated by General 
Havelock * and Sir Colin Campbell.t The latter officer, 
acting as commander-in-chief, displayed the greatest skill 
and courage in his operations against the rebellion, which 
was finally crushed after a two years’ struggle (1859). The 
dreadful outrages on men, women, and children perpetrated 
during this war by the native soldiers, and the horrible pun- 
ishments afterward inflicted upon the latter by the British, 
scarcely find a parallel in history. 
106, This insurrection having demonstrated the inability 
of the East India Company to govern so large a population, 
its possessions were transferred to the crown, and 
the queen was formally proclaimed sovereign of 
_________| India, its affairs being managed by a special 
member of the cabinet (the Indian Secretary), assisted by a 
council, and the immediate government vested in a viceroy, 
with the powers formerly possessed by the governor-general 
(1858). Thus, after an existence of more than two hundred 
and fifty years, the East India Company, which had founded 
and governed this mighty empire, ceased to exist. Subse- 
quently (January 1, 1877), Queen Victoria was formally 
invested with the title of ‘‘ Empress of India,” at a magnifi- 
cent convention of Indian princes and state officials, held 
near Delhi; and was so proclaimed at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras. 

107. During the Indian war hostilities were resumed 


East India 
Company. 


* Havelock had been previously distinguished in the Afghan and Sikh 
wars. He died of dysentery before the Indian war ended (November, 1857). 

+ Sir Colin Campbell, afterward Lord Clyde, one of the most distinguished 
British generals of modern times, was born at Glasgow in 1792. He served in 
the Peninsular war, and took part in the expedition to the United States in 
1814. He also served in the Chinese, Afghan, and Crimean wars, taking a 
prominent part in the battles of Alma and Balaklava. He received his title 
in 1858 as a reward for his exploits in India. He died in 1863. 


106. The dissolution of the East India Company ? Subsequent government of India ? 
107, What caused a renewal of the war with China? What was done by the 
English and French forces ? Treaty of peace? Difficulties with Persia ? 
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against the Chinese in consequence of their seizure of a 
British smuggling vessel. The English governor of Hong 
Kong, regarding this as a national affront, race 
ordered the bombardment of Canton, and thus pe 
brought on another Chinese war. 
The French took part in it 
with the English; and _ their 
combined forces took Canton, 
stormed the defenses of Pekin, 
and, having reached that city, . 
took and pillaged’ the emperor’s 
summer palace. The Chinese 
then submitted to the terms of 
peace dictated by these European 
conquerors, throwing open the 
country to the merchants and 
missionaries of Europe (1860). 
Difficulties with Persia about the 
same time were settled in a simi- 
lar manner, the Brit- | fae 

ish ships capturing its ewe 
chief port, Bushire (d00-sheer’) * and other towns, thus com- 
pelling the shah to sue for peace. 

108. By the sagacity and skill of Lord Elgin, the British 
minister in China, communications were opened with Japan, 
affording to British enterprise opportunities for rer 
a very valuable commerce with that country. _—— 
The attempt to establish friendly relations with Abyssinia 
was not so successful. One of the native chiefs having made 
quite extensive conquests, assumed the title of King Theo- 
dore; and, taking offense at the English, imprisoned the 
consul and several other persons, subjecting them to very 


STAR OF INDIA. 


* Bushire is an important seaport, situated on the Persian gulf. 


108, Commercial intercourse with Jzpan ? Difficulties with Abyssinia? War with 
Theodore ? Its result ? 
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great indignities and sufferings. Every attempt to procure 
their release by negotiation having failed, an expedition under 
--————— Sir Robert Napier, afterward Lord Napier, was 

Abyssinia | sent to accomplish their rescue by force. After 
a difficult march of four hundred miles from the sea-coast, 
Magdala, the stronghold of Theodore, was reached and soon 
stormed. Theodore having perished by his own hand, and 
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the captives having been released, the British retired from 
the country (1868). 

109. Another measure of parliamentary reform was carried 
in 1867, the effect of which was to extend the elective fran- 
SESE pare and to increase the number of representa. 
________| tives for Scotland and Ireland by equalizing the 
election districts. The most important measure which has 
been adopted since then is the abolition of the established 
church in Ireland, a very tardy act of justice to that long- 
suffering and much-oppressed country. It was carried after 


109. Parliamentary reform ? Disestablishment of the Irish Church ? 
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a very violent struggle in both houses. Its effect was to 
free the Irish people from the support of a church to which 
they do not belong, and which they consider to be opposed 
to their own religious faith. 

110. The greatest domestic affliction which the queen has 
suffered was the loss of Prince Albert, who died in 1861. 
His public spirit, beneficent character, and ar- [SS 
dent zeal in all enterprises for the benefit of the 
country, and the enthusiastic interest which he 
took in both science and art, made him the idol of the 
people, and his death was deplored as a national loss.* He 
left four sons and five daughters. The eldest of the latter 
was married in 1858 to Frederic William, crown prince of 
Prussia ; and Albert Edward, prince of Wales, was married 
in 1863 to Princess Alexandra, of Denmark. Several other 
\ foreign alliances by marriage have also been made. 

y 111. In 1870 an improved system of popular education 
was established, to which since then various amendatory 
measures have been added. The general result -— 
of these has been to increase very greatly the semenees 
number and efficiency of the schools for the people. In 1872 
the Ballot Act was passed, prescribing the use of a closed 
ballot in all elections for members of parliament. - =s 
Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated African explorer, eee 
died the same year in central Africa, and his remains were 


Prince Albert’s 
Death. 


* “With a delicacy and tact which it is difficult to describe, the prince 
became the judicious patron of arts and learning and national commerce ; yet 
this was not merely courtly favor, for to his working hand and far-seeing eye 
we owe the great exhibition of 1851, and the international of 1862; the foun- 
dation of schools of science and art throughout the country ; and the advance- 
ment of Great Britain in the industrial arts, as well as in the arts of design, 
within a few years, with a success exceeding half acentury of former growth.” 
—Selby’s Events to be Remembered. 


110. Death of Prince Albert ? His character? His children ? 
111, Improvements in education in 1870, and subsequently? The Ballot Act? 
Death and burial of Dr. Livingstone? 
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taken to England and buried with great ceremony in West- 
minster Abbey. 

112, In the same year (1872) a war broke out with the 
Ashantees, in western Africa, caused by their attacks upon 
——_—— a tribe under the protection of the English. 
Ashantee War. | Fs ; : 
_ |) « Under Sir Garnet Wolseley (woolz'le), the English 
army defeated the savages, and burned their chief town, Coo- 
mas’sie. This compelled the barbarous king to assent to 
a treaty of peace (1873). In order to secure control of the 
" sneeCana, route to India, Great Britain purchased from the 

__| khedive of Egypt, for four millions of pounds 
sterling, all his shares in the Suez canal stock, amounting 
nearly to w one-half interest in that great work (1875). 

113. In 1877 a British force entered and took possession 
of the Transvaal Republic, in south Africa. This incited 
“Transvaal | the Boers (d00rs) living in the Transvaal to hos- 
el tilities, and in 1880 a British force was disas- 
trously defeated by them. The matter was, however, settled 
without further war, by a treaty (1881), the British withdraw- 
ing from the Transvaal. The British interests were involved 
in the war between Russia and Turkey (1877-78) ; and, dur- 
ing the negotiations at its close, conducted on the part of 

Hingland by the prime minister, the earl of Beac- 

ins onsfield (bek'unz-feeld), Turkey ceded the goy- 

ernment of Cyprus to Great Britain, which cession was after- 
ward confirmed by the treaty of Berlin (1878). 

114, In 1878 the Afghan war broke out, caused by the 
intrigues of Russia to increase its Asiatic possessions, and 
the refusal of the ameer of Afghanistan to re- 


Afghan War. : E 3 5 
—_________! ceive an English embassy at his court, while he 
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112, Cause of the Ashantee war? What was done-oy General Wolseley ? When 
was peace made ? What purchase was made by Great Britain, and why ? 
118, Cause of war in the Transvaal ? Who were defeated ? How wasit terminated ? 
How was Cyprus acquired ? 
114, What caused the Afghan war ?. How did the British invade the country ? The 
result ? When and how was peace declared ? 
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had already received one from Russia. Three British army 
corps invaded the country and gained important positions, 
after driving back or signally defeating the Afghan forces. 
The ameer fled from Cabul, and soon after died in the Rus- 
sian territory, the war being continued by his son. The vic- 
torious English pressed on toward Cabul, and when near that 
city concluded a treaty of peace with the new ameer, in pur- 
suance of which a British ambassador and suite entered the 
city. The British army then began to retire from the coun- 
try (1879). 

115. Very soon after, however, an uprising of the Afghans 
in Cabul, and the murder of the British ambassador and his 
suite, led to another advance ; and General Roberts, having 
entered the city with his forces, hung five Afghan nobles for 
complicity in the massacre, and made the ameer a prisoner. 
Here the British were attacked by the Afghans in force ; 
but, after a severe battle, General Roberts dispersed them, 
and held possession of Cabul until quiet was restored. Sub- 
sequently a British force was defeated near Candahar’; but 
the insurgent Afghans were totally ‘routed by General 
Roberts, and Candahar was secured to the British. The 
country being pacified, a new ameer (Abdurrah’man Khan) 
having been placed on the throne, and the wishes of Great 
Britain complied with, the British armies were withdrawn 
from the country (1881). 

116. Hostilities also broke out with the Zulus (or Zoo’- 
loos), a fierce and barbarous tribe of south Africa ; and, in 
January, 1879, a British force was attacked by [tae ee 
the savages and almost destroyed. This led to | 
decided measures, and under Sir Garnet Wolseley the war 
was brought to a spe dy termination, many of the towns of 
the Zulus being burued and their king captured (August, 


115, What uprising and massacre occurred? What followed? What city was 
captured? Where were the British defeated ? What victory followed ? What was 
the result ?,- How was peace made ? 

116, Cause of the Zulu war? Chief events? How terminated? Prince Imperial ? 
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1879). It was during this war that the French “ Prince Im- 
perial,” son of Napoleon III., who had gone to Africa to study 
the operations of the war, was killed while engaged with a 
small party in making a reconnoissance (June 1, 1879). 

117. The elections for 
members of parliament in the 


= tations | spring of 1880 re- 
__| sulted in the defeat 
of the Conservative party 
(Tories), which caused a 
change in the administration, 
William E. Gladstone* becom- 
ing prime minister (first lord 
of the treasury) in place of 
Earl Beaconsfield.t One of 
the first measures of the new 
administration was the Irish 
Land Bill of 1881, rendered necessary by disturbances in 
Ireland, growing out of the oppressive relations existing 
between the landlords and the peasant tenantry. 
This bill was carried only after a great struggle ; 
but, though it made important concessions to the Irish Tead- 
ers, it failed to give them satisfaction. { 


GLADSTONE. 


Irish Land Bill. 


* William E. Gladstone, celebrated not only as a statesman and orator, 
but as a scholar and author, was born in Liverpool in 1809. He was grad- 
uated at Oxford University in 1831, and entered the House of Commons in 
1832, since which time he has been almost uninterruptedly connected with 
the government, having served as prime minister (from 1868 to 1874), pre- 
vious to his accession in 1880. He is now a distinguished member of Parlia- 
ment (1889). 

+t The earl of Beaconsfield, better known as Benjamin Disraeli (diz-ra’lee), 
son of the celebrated writer, Isaac Disraeli, was born in 1805, of Jewish 
parents. His career in Parliament was a very distinguished one, both as a 
Tory leader and minister. In 1877 he became a member of the House of 
Lords with the title of earl. He died in 1881. 

t{ This act created a special Land Commission, or court, to which the 


117. Result of elections of 1880? Who became prime minister ? What measure 
was adopted? Its effect ? 
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118, Prominent among these agitators was Charles Stew- 
art Par'nell, who, in the preceding year (1880), had formed 
the Land League, of which he was chosen presi- ; 
dent. Monster meetings had been held in Dub- [Faron 
lin, Liverpool, and Hyde Park (London), at the last-named 
place as many as one hundred thousand persons being present. 
The passage of the Land Bill did not allay the excitement, 
but was followed by a convention of the Land League in 
Dublin, in which “alien rule” was denounced and “home 
rule” * demanded, as well as the total abolition of ‘‘landlord- 
ism,” the tiller to be made the owner of the soil. 
Shortly after this, Parnell and other members of 
the League were arrested, and its offices were closed by the 
government (October, 1881). 

119. Considerable excitement followed ; several dynamite 
explosions occurred in various parts of England, attributed 
to the Irish partisans, assisted by the Fenians, an organiza- 
tion of Irish agitators in part residing in the United States. 
In the mean time, the Land Law went into operation, and 
the court was occupied in settling difficulties and adjusting 
claims. The premier, Gladstone, after conference with 
some of the Irish leaders, released Parnell and a, 
his associates, and entered upon a changed policy apes 
in the treatment of Irish questions, appointing Bs 
a new lord-lieutenant and other officers for Ireland. This 
measure was, however, shortly after followed by the assassina- 


Land League. 


tenants could refer all questions, such as the occupation of the land, the rent 
to be paid, the value of their improvements, the sale of their interests, and 
the cause of eviction. The bill as passed gave both landlords and tenants 
access to this court. F 

* By “home rule ”’ is meant the re-establishment of the Irish parliament, 
giving to the country its own legislative government, while remaining under 
the general legislation of Parliament. 


118. Land League? Monster meetings? Land Bill? What followed its passage ? 
Who were arrested ? What was closed ? 

119, What events followed? Operations of the Land Law? Gladstone’s new 
policy ? What murder was committed ? 


24 
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tion of the new secretary and under-secretary in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin (May, 1882), a diabolical crime that caused 
great excitement.* 

120. The coercion laws that followed served to repress 
in great measure the operations of the friends of the Land 
League, though another organization was formed by patri- 
otic Irish ladies to further the same objects. Disturbances 
did not, however, cease for some time, and violence and 
crime widely prevailed in Treland till the next year (1883), 
when the government felt itself justified in proclaiming that 
order and obedience to law were again established in Ireland. 
The agitation for home rule was not terminated by this, and 
numerous ‘dynamite plots were formed and executed by Irish 
revolutionists in various places, some with deadly effect. 

121. The Phoenix Park assassins and their accomplices 
were discovered in 1883, and, upon the testimony of one of 
their number, were condemned. Five of them were executed, 
and others sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Carey, 

the informer, emigrating to south Africa, was assassinated 
on shipboard near Cape Town by an Irish revolutionist, who 
was brought back to England and executed for the murder. 

122. Owing to failures in the crops a few years previous 
to this great distress had prevailed, and the landholders had 
been unable to pay their rents, and thus were considerably 
in arrears.+ To afford the tenants relief, the Arrears Act 


* Lord Frederick Cavendish, the secretary, and Mr. Burke, the under-sec- 
retary, were walking in the park the day after their arrival in Ireland, when 
four men drove up rapidly, leaped from their carriage, and stabbed their vic- 
tims several times. They then drove away. This led to a severe coercion 
law for the prevention of crime. 

+ During the wide-spread ‘distress of that period (1879-’80), large funds 
were raised in the United States, as well as in Great Britain, for the relief of 
the starving Irish people, the whole amounting to no less than one million 
and a half pounds sterling. 


120. What coercion laws were passed ? What other disturbances occurred ? Gov- 
ernment proclamation ? Dynamite plots ? 

121, How were the Pheenix Park assassins punished ? Murder of Carey ? 

122, What was the Arrears Act? Its effect ? 
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was passed (1882), by the operation of which the arrears of 
rent cleared off amounted, in 1883, to about two and a half 
millions sterling. A considerable portion of this amount was 
assumed by the government. 

123. The immense debts owed by Egypt to foreign nations, 
for internal improvements and other expenditures, led to an 
interference in its financial administration, espe- ee 
cially by Great Britain and France. Not only — 
did these powers, with Austria and Italy, appoint comp- 
trollers of finance and commissioners of the public debt, but 
even the principal executive offices of the Egyptian govern- 
ment, under the khedive, were controlled by persons of those 
nationalities. This state of things gave great dissatisfac- 
tion to the Egyptians, and, in 1881, led to a — 
military insurrection under an Egyptian officer, 
named Arabi (ah'rah-be), which the khedive found himself 
entirely unable to subdue. 

124. In June, 1882, the Arab population of Alexandria, 
instigated by the revolutionists, rose against the Europeans, 
and massacred several hundred persons, severely | Banat 
wounding the British, Italian, and Greek con- 
suls. British and French fleets were in the harbor; and 
Admiral Seymour, of the former, perceiving that Arabi was 
strengthening the fortifications of the city, demanded their 
surrender. This being refused, he bombarded the place and 
silenced the forts (July 11). After an attempt to burn the 
town Arabi and his soldiers fled, and a force of British 
marines landed and took possession of it. 

125. The British government then resolyed to send an 
expedition to Egypt; and, in the latter part of August, a 
force of 25,000 men was concentrated at Alexandria, under 
Sir Garnet Wolseley. Arabi’s intrenched position was sud- 


123, Effect of the Egyptian debt ? What did this lead to ? 

124, Massacre at Alexandria ? Bombardment of the city ? What was the result ? 
125. What force was sent to Egypt? Under whom? What battle was fought ? 
The result ? Fate of Arabi? Honor to General Wolseley ? 
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denly attacked, September 13, and, after a short conflict, was 
taken, the Egyptian army being totally routed. Cairo was 
entered a few days afterward, when Arabi and his principal 
officers were made prisoners. Arabi was tried for rebellion 
and sentenced to death, but the sentence was commuted to 
perpetual banishment. Wolseley was raised to the peerage 
as a reward for his signal victory. 

126. The foreign administration of Egyptian finances 
came to an end soon afterward, while the British occupation 
of the country was continued. This, it was announced, was 
to terminate as soon as the khedive’s government should be 
fully reorganized, and a large part of the army was with- 
drawn. Lord Duf’fer-in acted as British plenipotentiary in 
the arrangement of the new Egyptian government. 

127. In the mean time, the people of the Soudan had re- 
belled against the Egyptian government ; and this rebellion in 
1883 had assumed serious proportions, under the 
influence of a Mohammedan zealot who assumed 
the character and title of the Mahdi, or expected redeemer of 
Islam.* His forces had become large and threatening, and 
he was at this time proceeding northward, making conquests 
as he advanced. General Hicks, an English officer in the 
service of the khedive, was sent against him, but was met 
by an immense force of Soudanese and Arabs under the 
Mahdi and utterly defeated, he and his whole army being 
slain (1883). 


Soudan. 


* The coming of such a redeemer was, it is said, predicted by Mohammed, 
and several persons in recent times have assumed the character. Moham- 
med Achmed, the present Mahdi, was born in 1842, in Nubia, of humble par- 
entage. He studied and became a teacher of the Koran ; then a dervis, living 
as a hermit for six years, and acquiring a wide reputation for sanctity. He 
then came forth in the character of el Mahdi (1881). An unsuccessful 
attempt was made at that time, by the governor-general of the Soudan, to 
arrest him ; but Mohammed escaped, it is claimed, by divine interposition. 


126, What changes occurred in Egypt ? Who acted as British plenipotentiary ? 
127, What rebellion broke out ? The Mahdi? General Hicks’s defeat ? 


a 
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128. The British government having resolved to aban- 
don the Soudan, General Gordon was sent to conclude the 
transfer of the Soudan government to the native [Geen 
rulers and make peace with the Mahdi.* In the 
beginning of 1884 he crossed the Nubian desert without 
escort, and reached Khartoum (kar-toom’), where he issued 
a proclamation announcing terms of peace. This did not 
have the effect anticipated, and, not being sustained by the 
British government with a sufficient military force, Gordon 
was compelled to shut himself up at Khartoum. Here, after 
active operations, he was besieged by the Mahdi, but held 
out for some months, while a British force under Lord 
Wolseley was dispatched to rescue him. Before its arrival, 
however, the place was taken through the treachery of some 
of the native troops, and Gordon was assassinated (January, 
1885). Lord Wolseley afterward declared that the delay of 
the government in sending this force was the cause of Gor- 
don’s death. 

129. The proclamation of Gordon in 1884, instead of 
serving to pacificate the country, seemed rather to encourage 
active hostility on the part of the rebels. The British gar- 
risons at various points were seriously attacked, and General 
Graham, having been dispatched with a considerable force to 


* Major-general Charles George Gordon had been a prominent character in 
recent history. He was born in 1530, and entered the military service in 1852, 
during the Crimean war. He served in the expedition to China, and after- 
ward entered the Chinese service, being appointed commander-in-chief of the 
army sent to put down the Taiping rebellion. This was accomplished in 
about two years. He was appointed in 1874, by the viceroy of Egypt, military 
governor of the equatorial provinces, and in 1875 annexed Darfoor to the 
dominions of the khedive. He did much toward destroying the slave trade 
in central Africa, before his retirement from the government of the Soudan 
in 1880. He filled several other positions previous to his last fatal mission. 


128, What was Gordon’s mission? What proclamation did he issue? What was 
the result ? What was the cause of his death ? 

129, Effect of Gordon’s proclamation ? General Graham’s operations ? Wolseley’s 
expedition ? General Stewart’s operations? What followed ? 
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relieve them, defeated the enemy in several severe battles. 
When the perilous condition of Gordon at Khartoum became 
known in England, there was considerable excitement, and 
the Gladstone administration was compelled to send a relief 
expedition under Wolseley. The latter reached the seat of 
war toward the end of the year ; and General Stuart, leading 
the advance, had a number of fierce conflicts with the enemy, 
in the last of which he was mortally wounded. This, and the 
death of Gordon, checked the 
advance, though hostilities con- 
tinued. The British operations 
in the Soudan thus proved a 
failure (1885). 

180. New and threatening 
complications with Russia in 
Reng tt oa) the spring of 1885 

Hostilities. had the effect to 
pe withdraw the atten- 
tion of the British government 
from the Soudan. The general 
commanding the Russian forces on the northern boundary 
of Afghanistan suddenly advanced and made an attack upon 
the Afghans, though British and Russian commissioners were 
already engaged in the settlement of the frontier dispute. 
The relations between Russia and Great Britain at once as- 
sumed a warlike aspect, but, after negotiations, presented a 
more peaceful character (1885). A short time afterward, in 
the same year, the Gladstone ministry experienced a defeat 
in Parliament, and their resignations were presented to the 
queen and accepted, Lord Salisbury being directed to form 
a new ministry. 

131. The Salisbury ministry was, however, of short dura- 


VICTORIA. 


130, Complications with Russia? How caused ? Change in the ministry ? 


131. The Salisbury ministry ? Its successors ? What caused their defeat? What 
followed ? What is meant by home rule ? 
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tion. Another election took place, and in the new parlia- 
ment Gladstone again came into oflice at the head of a Liberal 
ministry. A few months later, he introduced a 
bill for home rule in Ireland—that is, for estab- 
lishing a subordinate Irish parliament to legislate 
upon Irish interests. On this question, though having the 
full support of the Irish members, the Gladstone govern- 
ment was defeated, and an election for a new parliament was 
ordered (1886). 

132. This election resulted in the defeat of the Gladstone 
party, and the return of a large Tory, or Conservative, 
majority. A new cabinet was therefore formed i Soa 
under Lord Salisbury, and the Coercion Act 
was soon afterward passed, with other measures 
designed to crush out the Irish movement for a redress 
of wrongs, and especially the demands for home rule. The 
Queen’s Jubilee, in commemoration of the -fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the commencement of her reign, was celebrated in 
the summer of 1887, with great pomp, splendor, and enthu- 
siasm. x 

133. The Tory government in Ireland was very deter- 
mined and severe in its efforts to enforce the Coercion Act 
(1888). Many of the Irish patriots, persons distinguished 
for their talents and high position, were thrown into prison, 
and there treated with peculiar harshness, on account of 
their determined resistance to the governmental measures, 
designed to destroy the National League. Mr. Gladstone 
persevered in his support of home rule and other measures 
for the relief of the Irish people, particularly in regard to 
the arrears of rent. An attack was made on Mr. Parnell 
by the London Times newspaper, charging him with com- 
plicity in the Phoenix Park murders (4 119) and other 


Gladstone, 
Premier. 


Salisbury, 
Premier. 


132. Result of the election ? New cabinet ? Coercion Act ? The Queen’s Jubilee ? 
133. Measures of the government in Ireland? Arrests? Object of the course pur- 
sued? Mr. Gladstone? Charges against Mr. Parnell ? How disproved ? 
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crimes. This led to the appointment of a judicial commis- 
sion by Parliament, and on the trial it was proved that the 
Times’s charges were based on forged letters (1889). 

134. In 1888 some additions were made to the British 
empire in Asia and Africa. A protectorate was proclaimed 
over northern Borneo, and military operations were success- 
fully conducted in Sikkim, on the northern slope of the 
Himmaleh mountains, in the southern part of Thibet. New 
territory was acquired in eastern and southern Africa, and 
an uprising in Zululand was suppressed. The aggressive 
followers of the Mahdi ( 127, page 372, note) in the Sou- 
dan were met by a British force and defeated, with consider- 
able loss to the Arabs. The Salisbury ministry still keeps 
a working majority in Parliament (1889). 


134, Increase of the empire—in Asia? In Africa? What occurred in Zululand ? 
In the Soudan? The present government ? 
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STATE OF SOCIETY SINCE THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE IV. 


1. During this period, extending from 1820 to 1889, the 
political changes which have occurred indicate a marked 
progress in liberal government, and the spread of enlightened 
views as to the rights and privileges of the middle and lower 
orders of the people. Sounder and more judicious principles 
of government have prevailed, as are indicated by the repeal 
of the corn and navigation laws, the measures of parliament- 
ary reform adopted, and the establishment of a free-trade 
policy. The emancipation of the Catholics from the political 
disabilities under which they suffered so long, and the admis- 
sion of Jews to parliament (1858), are additional indications 
of the progress of enlightened sentiments, and the extinction 
of those prejudices which are the offspring of ignorance and 
bigotry. . 

2. The severity of criminal law has been greatly mitigated, 
in pursuance of a policy advocated during the first part of 
the century by Sir Samuel Romilly, Sir James Mackintosh, 
and others. Petty theft, until 1808, was punished by death, 
and the execution of scores of criminals together was a fre- 
quent spectacle in London. In 1837 a bill was passed abol- 
ishing the death penalty for at least two-thirds of the crimes 
to which it had been assigned; and since that time it has 
been further restricted, and the whole character of criminal 
legislation has been greatly amelorated. 

3. The progress of pure religious sentiment has been 
strikingly manifested by the establishment of very many 
societies for the propagation of Christianity, the diffusion of 
religious knowledge, and the philanthropic aid as well as the 
instruction of the ignorant, the destitute, and the suffering 


1, Political changes during the last half-century? What indications of a sounder 
and more enlightened policy ? Catholic emancipation ? 

2, Changes in criminal law ? The death penalty ? 

3. How has the progress of religious sentiment been indicated ? The cause of edu- 
cation ? What societies have been founded with this aim ? 
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in all parts of the kingdom, while the foreign missionary 
enterprises have been very numerous and active. Much has 
also been done to promote the cause of general education, by 
the successful establishment of a well-organized system of 
national schools, and by the institution of societies for the 
spread of knowledge among the people. Of the latter, the 
London Mechanies’ Institute, founded in 1823 ; the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, instituted in 1826 ; 
and the University of London, founded in 1828, are examples. 
4. The material progress made by the nation during this 
period has been truly wonderful. The achievements in sci- 
ence and art perhaps surpass those 
of all the preceding centuries com- 
bined, and bring to the poorest 
classes comforts and conveniences 
which could not previously have 
been enjoyed by kings and nobles. 
The country has been crossed in 
every direction by railroads of the 
very best construction ; ocean steam- 
vessels have revolutionized com- 
merce and navigation; the electric — 
telegraph, invented in the United 
States, and the telephone have brought every part of the 
kingdom into instant communication with all other parts 
of the civilized world ; while the building of iron-clad war- 
steamers and the construction of improved ordnance have 
changed entirely the character of maritime warfare. The 
improvements in printing, including the general use of stere- 
otype and electrotype plates, and the steam printing-press, 
have greatly facilitated the diffusion of knowledge, and aug- 
mented the number of journals, periodicals, and books of all 
kinds circulated among the people. 


MORSE. 


4, Material progress of the country ? Progress of science and art? What other 
improvements have been effected ? 
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5. The literature of this period is resplendent with works 
of genius in every department of composition. ‘This will be 
obvious from the following brief descriptive sketch, in which 
are mentioned the most prominent authors with their most 
celebrated productions. 

I. During the time preceding the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria may be distinguished, among the poets, the following : 


John Keats (1796-1821), author of Endymion and Hyperion, with several 
minor poems. Hyperion was left unfinished. These works are 
characterized by a vivid fancy and singular power of expression, and, 
had the author lived, it is generally believed he would have attained 
a very high rank in the annals of poetic literature. 

Lord Byron (George Gordon Noel) (1788-1824) was perhaps the most 
brilliant genius of this period. His chief poems are Childe Harold, 
The Corsair, Don 
Juan, and the dramas 
Cain and Manfred. 
His poems contain 
lofty flights of imagi- 
nation, with splendid 
diction and imagery ; 
but are greatly disfig- 
ured by his moody, 
misanthropic turn of 
mind. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792- 
1822), author of many 
splendid poems and 
dramas. His genius 
was of the highest 
order, but he was very 
eccentric bothas a 
writer and a man. 

Thomas Moore (1779-1852), 
noted particularly for 

his Irish Melodies. His largest piece is Lalla Rookh, an Oriental 

romantic poem, abounding in beautiful passages. He also wrote 


LORD BYRON. 


5, Improvements in printing ? Their effect? The literature of the period ? Some 
of the most prominent poets during the first part of the period? Prose writers ? 
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several prose works, of which his Life of Lord Byron is, perhaps, 
the most popular. Moore had superior talents as a vocalist, and 
sang his own Melodies with great effect. 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844), author of Pleasures of Hope, Gertrude of 
Wyoming, Hohenlinden, and sev- 
eral smaller pieces. His odes are 
espevially admired. 

Robert Southey (1774-1845), the writer 
of many poems and prose works. 

Samuel T. Coleridge (1772-1834), a 
writer of genius both in prose and 
poetry. Coleridge, Southey, and 
Wordsworth were calied the 
“Lake Poets,” because they re- 
sided for a time in the pictur- 
esque region of northwestern Eng- 
land, which abounds in lakes. 

Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832), more 
noted as a novelist than a poet, was the author of many poems of 
great merit, as The Lay of the Last Minstrel, The Lady of the Lake, 
and Marmion. 

Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), author of Pleasures of Memory, also Italy 
and other much-admired poems, more distinguished for their pol- 
ished diction than for fervid fancy or bold originality. 

James Montgomery (1771-1854), author 
of many beautiful poems, includ- 
ing hymns. 

Robert Pollok (1799-1827), author of 
The Course of Time. 

Felicia D. Hemans (Mrs.) (1794-1835), 
authoress of many popular poems. 

Letitia E, Landon (1802-1838), a poetess 
and novelist of remarkable genius. 

Thomas Hood (1798-1845), the far- 
famed humorist, author of many 
pathetic pieces, The Bridge of 
Sighs, Song of the Shirt, ete. 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850), poet WORDSWORTH. 
laureate of England, author of 
The Excursion, Ode on the Intimations of Immortality, and many 
other poems, 
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James Sheridan Knowles (1784-1862), a distinguished dramatist, who 
wrote Willuam Tell, The Hunchback, ete. He also wrote several 
novels, 

Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd (1795-1854), a dramatic poet of great celebrity. 
He wrote the tragedy Jon, the Athenian Captive, and several other 
dramas. 


II. Among the eminent prose writers of this period may 
be mentioned especially : 


Frances Burney (Countess D’Arblay) (1752-1840), daughter of Dr. Charles 
Burney, belongs to several periods, as her first work was published 
in the reign of George III., and her last in that of Victoria. She 
was noted for her novels, particularly Hvelina, which Edmund 
Burke and Samuel Johnson very highly commended. The Diary of 
Madame D’ Arblay was published in 1840, and reviewed by Macaulay, 
by whom it was commended as one of the most charming books 
of the kind ever written. It is a 
journal of the life of the author- 
ess, extending over about three- 
quarters of a century. 

Anna Letitia Barbauld (Mrs.) (1743- 
1825), celebrated for her books for 
children—Early Lessons, Hymns 
in Prose, ete. 

Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), a writer 
of moral fiction, and many inter- 
esting works for children. 

Dugald Stewart (1753-1828), author of 

MACAULAY. » several works on moral and intel- 
lectual philosophy. 

Sir James Mackintosh (1765-1832), brilliant as a statesman, a jurist, and 
a writer. 

Henry Hallam (1778-1859), author of the History of the Middle Ages, 
Lnterature of Europe, ete. 

John Lingard (1771-1851), author of the History of England, his best- 
known work. 


Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), head-master of the noted Rugby school, author 
of the History of Rome and Lectures on Modern History. 

Lord Jeffrey (1773-1853), editor of the Hdinburgh Review, and distin- 
guished as an essayist and critic. 
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Lord Brougham (1779-1868), brilliant as a statesman and an orator, and a 
very versatile writer. 

Charles Lamb (1775-1854), a humorist and original writer, best known for 
his Lssays of Llia. 

Thomas de Quincey (1786-1859), known as the Hnglish Opium Eater, one 
of the most brilliant and versatile writers of his age—a great master 
of the English language. His writings chiefly consist of essays and 
sketches written for the magazines. i 


6. The Victorian Age, including more than half of the 
century, from 1837 to 1889, is especially noted for the splen- 
dor, variety, and copionsness of the works of genius which 
have been produced. In the field of poetry should be par- 
ticularly mentioned the following : 


Alfred Tennyson (born in 1809), author of Jn Memoriam, Locksley Hall, 
Idyls of the King, Enoch Arden, etc. By some, Tennyson has been 
pronounced the greatest living poet. Since 1850 he has been the 
poet laureate, having been the successor of Wordsworth in that dig- 
nity. The well-known Charge of the Light Brigade and other poems 
have been written by him in that capacity. 

Elizabeth B. Browning (1809-1861), a poetess of great power and origi- 
nality. Her longest and best-known poem is Awrora Leigh, which 
was published in 1856. Her works 
are characterized by fervor of feel- 
ing, purity of sentiment, and deli- 
cacy and beauty of expression. 

Robert Browning (born in 1812), hus- 
band of E. B. Browning, whose 
dramas and dramatic lyrics have 
been greatly admired. According 
to some critics, he ranks with the 
most distinguished poets of his age, 
particularly for his keen analysis 
and deep insight into human char- 
acter, and his remarkable vigor of Fanewene 
expression. 

Jean Ingelow (Miss) (born in 1830), a lyric poet of considerable merit. 
Many of her poems have attained a very wide popularity, both in 


6. What is said of the literature of the Victorian age ? What poets are referred to, 
and what is said of each ? 
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England and in the United States. Among these may be especially 
mentioned Songs of Seven, Divided, The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire, and The Monitions of the Unseen. 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888), son of Thomas Arnold, of Rugby, author of 
several volumes of poetry gener- 
ally admired, and commended 
highly by the critics. His prose 
writings, Essays on Criticism, 
Literature and Dogma, with 
many other works, gave him a 
high rank in the literary world. 

Algernon C. Swinburne (born in 1837), 
a poet of peculiar merit, whose- 
works evince a fertility of fancy, 
a singular power of expression, 
and much lyrical fervor. He 
has written many fine poems. 


en 7. The prose writers of this 

period are very numerous in 

every department of composition. Only a few can here be 
mentioned : 


Thomas B, Macaulay (1800-1859), a brilliant essayist, critic, and historian; 
his Miscellaneous Essays and the History of England are the best 
known of his works. 

Lord Lytton (Bulwer) (1805-1873), es- 
pecially noted as a novelist ; au- 
thor of Rienzi, Last Days of Pom- 
peti, The Last of the Barons, ete., 
besides many poems. His transla- 
tion of the poems of Schiller is 
much admired, 

George Eliot (Mrs. Lewes) (1820-1880), 
among the most gifted writers of 
her time; her chief works are nov- 
els, among which Adam Bede, 
Romola, and Middlemarch are per- 
haps the most celebrated. Her 
critical and literary essays written 

for the British reviews display great ability. 


THACKERAY, 


7. What prose writers are mentioned? What is said of each ? 
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Charles Dickens (1812-1870), one of the greatest of novelists; his works 
are numerous and exceedingly popular. His last work, Z’he Mystery 
of Edwin Drood, was left unfinished. 

Charles Kingsley (Rev.) (1819-1875), author of Alton Locke, Tailor and 
Poet; Hypatia ; Hereward, the Last of the English ; Westward Ho ! 
and other novels of great merit. He took great interest in the ele- 
vation and Christianization of the working-classes, and many of his 
writings are devoted to that cause. 

Charlotte Bronté (1816-1855), a novelist of great fame, author of Jane 
Eyre and other works of merit. Her two sisters, Anne and Emily 
Bronté, also wrote novels that display unusual vigor and originality 
in the description of natural scenery and the delineation of charac- 
ter, but with wild and eccentric 
conception. They died in 1848 
and 1849 respectively. 

William M. Thackeray (1811-1863), 
an eminent novelist ; author of 
Vanity Fair, Henry Esmond, 
The Virginians, ete. As a sat- 
irist of the follies and vices of 
fashionable society he is wholly 
unsurpassed, 

Archibald Alison (Sir) (1792-1867), 
author of History of Europe, 
LInfe of Marlborough, and nu- 
merous essays. 

George Grote (1794-1871), author of 
History of Greece and other historical works, showing profound 
scholarship and research. 

Charles Merivale (Rev.) (1808-1874), author of the History of the Romans 
and other historical works. 

James A, Froude (born in 1818), author of the History of England from 
the Fall of Wolseley to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, Short 
Studies on Great Subjects, a volume of miscellaneous essays, and 
the Life of Carlyle. He also published Carlyle’s Reminiscences. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), one of the profoundest thinkers of his time, 
author of System of Logic, Principles of Political Economy, ete. 

Henry T. Buckle (1821-1862), author of History of Civilization in Eng- 
land, a very great work, which he did not live to complete. 

Benjamin Disraeli (earl of Beaconsfield) (1805-1881), a writer of great 
eminence, particularly in the field of fictitious literature. His best- 
known novels are Vivian Grey, Venetia, and Lothair. 


GEORGE ELIOT, 
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John Ruskin (born in 1819), the noted writer on art. His great works 
are the Seven Lamps of Architecture, the Stones of Venice, Elements 
of Drawing, and numerous other works, both on art and political 
economy. 

William E. Gladstone (born in 1809), considered by some the greatest 
English statesman and orator of the nineteenth century, and a 
writer of great scholarship and culture, author of Juventus Mundi, 
Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, and Gleanings of Past 
Years. (See note, page 368.) 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881), a very powerful and original writer, author 
of The French Revolution, Life of Frederick the Great, and many 
other works. 

Among writers distin- 
guished in various departments 
of science may be enumerated 
the following : 


Sir David Brewster (1781-1868), author 
of Natural Magic, ete. 

Sir John F. W. Herschel (1792-1871), 
son of Sir William Herschel, and 
one of the most illustrious astrono- 
mers of the world. His greatest 

: work is an account of his observa- 

CARLYLE. tions made at the Cape of Good 

Hope; but his most popular pub- 

lications are the Outlines of Astronomy and Familiar Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. 

Sir Charles Lyell (1797-1875), among the most eminent of the geological 
thinkers and writers of the century. His chief work is The Prinei- 

. ples of Geology, to which were added The Elements of Geology, and 
the Antiquity of Man. 

Hugh Miller (1802-1856), also noted for his works on geological subjects. 

William Whewell, D.D. (1794-1866), author of the History of the Induct- 
ive Sciences. 

John Tyndall (born in 1820), author of many works on physical science, 
prominent among which are Heat considered as a Mode of Motion, 
Lectures on Sound, Lectures on Light, and The Forms of Water. 

Herbert Spencer (born in 1820), one of the most distinguished scientists 
and philosophers of his time. His chief works are Social Statics, 
Illustrations of Universal Progress, Principles of Biology, Principles 
of Psychology, The Study of Sociology, and Essays on Education. 
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Charles Darwin (1809-1882), an eminent naturalist ; author of The Origin 
of Species, and other works presenting various original scientific 
theories, constituting what has been called the ‘‘ Darwinian Phi- 
losophy.”’ : 

Thomas H. Huxley (born in 1825), noted for his researches in zodlogy, and 
his lectures and writings on different branches of physical science. 
To a profound knowledge of his special departments of science, he 
adds a remarkable power of illustration, and a charming simplicity, 
force, and clearness of style. 

Richard A. Proctor (1837-1888), noted for his popular writings on astron- 
omy. His principal works are Saturn and its System, Other Weal 
than Ours, The Sun, and The Moon. 


CHRONOLOGICAL RECAPITULATION. 

A.D. ' 
1714. Grorce I. Reigned 13 years. 
1715. Invasion of Scotland by James, the Pretender. 
1720. The South Sea bubble. 
1721. Commencement of Sir Robert Walpole’s administration. 
727. Grorce II. Reigned 33 years. 
1748. Battle of Dettingen. 
1745. Battle of Fontenoy. 

‘© JTnyasion of Scotland by Charles Edward, the Pretender. 
1746. Battle of Culloden. 
1748. Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1759. Capture of Quebec, and death of General Wolfe. 
1760. Groree III. Reigned 60 years. 
1775. War of the American Revolution. 
1783. The American colonies acknowledged free and independent. 
788. Trial of Warren Hastings commenced. 
1798. Battle of the Nile. 
1801. Legislative Union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
1802. Peace of Amiens. 
1805. Battle of Trafalgar. Death of Lord Nelson. 
1809. Battle of Corunna. Death of Sir John Moore. 
1814, Treaty of Ghent. Peace declared with the United States. 
1815. Battle of Waterloo. 
1820. Grorce IV. Reigned 10 vears. 
1827. Battle of Navarino, Greece made an independent kingdom. 
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. Wituiam IV. Reigned 7 years. 

. Slavery abolished in all the British colonies. 
. VICTORIA. 

. Afghan war. Cabul taken. Chinese war. 

. Conquest of Scinde by Sir Charles Napier. 


Corn laws repealed. 


. Repeal of the navigation laws. 

. Battles of the Alma, Balaklava, and Inkerman. 
. Capture of Sebastopol. End of the Crimean war. 
. Indian mutiny. Delhi taken. Chinese war. 

. Abolition of the East India-Company. 

. Death of Prince Albert. 

. Expedition to Abyssinia. 

. Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 

. New system of popular education. 

. Ashantee war. 

. Occupation of the Transvaal. 

. Cession of Cyprus to England, 


Afghan war commenced. 


. War with the Zulus. 
. War with the Boers. 
. Close of the Afghan war. 


Trish Land Bill passed. 


. Phoenix Park murder. 


Arrears Act passed. 
Revolt in Alexandria. 
Defeat of Arabi Pasha. 


. Rebellion in the Soudan. 


Defeat and death of General Hicks. 


. Mission of General Gordon. 


Wolseley’s expedition to the Soudan. 


. Assassination of General Gordon. 


Boundary dispute with Russia. 


. Defeat of Home Rule Bill. 
. Passage of the Coercion Act, 
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GerorgE II. 


Sophia 
(Queen of Prussia). 


Frederic 


| 
William 


Six others. 


(died in 1751). (Duke of Cumberland). 


Groree III. 
| 


Groree IV, 


Charlotte 
(Princess of Wales, died 1817). 


| | 
Frederick Charlotte 
(Duke of York). (Queen of 
Wurtemberg). | 


Writs ENG Babar tls 
(Duke of Kent), (King of 

Hanover). 

VICTORIA. 


| | | | | | 
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Adelaide. Edward 
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APPENDIX. 


tl. THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


1. Tue Constitution of Great Britain, unlike our Federal and State 
constitutions, is composed of the whole body of public law, including all 
the various political principles established at different times by legisla- 
tive enactment, and expressing the general will of the nation. No part 
of English history is more interesting or instructive than that which 
exhibits the development of this political system, as the great mass of 
the people gradually emerged from a condition of ignorance and servi- 
tude to one of enlightenment and freedom. By revolution after revolu- 
tion, each branch of 
government received its 
proper limitation, and 
the sovereign power vir- 
tually passed from the 
hands of the sceptered 
monarch to the voice 
of the people, as ex- 
pressed by their repre- 
sentatives in Parlia- 
* ment. 

2, Parliament con- 
sists of two branches— 
the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. 
In the former are rep- 
resented the interests 
of the nobility, or aris- 
toeracy, and those of PARLIAMENT HOUSE. (London.) 
the Church, which is 
established by law. Hence there are lords spiritual and lords temporal 
in this, called the ‘‘ Upper House” ; the former consisting of twenty-six 
prelates of the Church of England and four of the Irish Church. The 
number of lords temporal is not permanently fixed, the sovereign having 
the power to increase it by conferring new titles. Of these there are five 
ranks : dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, all of whom, col- 
lectively, are styled lords, or peers of the realm. 

v1 ; 
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8. The House of Lords is an hereditary body, as far as regards the 
English peers : the Irish peers serve for life, and the Scottish peers sit 
only during one parliament. The latter are sixteen in number ; of the 
Irish peers there are twenty-eight. Both of these are respectively 
elected by the peerage of the country which they represent. The House 
of Lords can alone originate any bills that affect the rights or privileges 
of the nobility, and no amendments or alterations can be made in them 
by the Commons. This House is also the highest judicial tribunal in the 
kingdom. Peers can be tried only therein, as well as officers of State 
when impeached by the Lower House. It is also the last court of appeal 
from all other tribunals of inferior jurisdiction. The number of mem- 
bers of this House generally exceeds, in the aggregate, four hundred. 

4, The House of Commons includes the representatives of counties, 
cities, boroughs, and some of the universities, the whole number amount- 
ing to six hundred and fifty-eight, nearly five-eighths of whom are 
returned by England and Wales. The principal element of power pos- 
sessed by the Commons is the exclusive right to vote supplies for the 
carrying on of the government. All money-bills must, therefore, origi- 
nate in this House, and may be rejected, but cannot be altered, by the 
Lords. No parliament can sit longer than seven years; and a new 
parliament must be summoned by the sovereign within six months after 
his accession, and within three years from the dissolution of any parlia- 
ment. 

5, The executive power is exercised by the sovereign, but only through 
ministers, who are responsible to the people for every act performed by 
royal authority. Hence arises the maxim, ‘‘ The king can do no wrong,” 
his ministers alone being answerable. The chief of these constitute the 
Cabinet, which is composed of the following officers: the First Lord of 
the Treasury, or Premier ; the Lord Chancellor ; the Lord Privy Seal ; 
the President of the Council ; the Home Secretary ; the Foreign Secre- 
tary; the Colonial Secretary ; the Indian Secretary ; the War Secre- 
tary ; the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty ; the President of the Board of Trade ; the President of the Poor 
Law Board ; the Postmaster-General ; the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

6, When the ministry fail to carry any important measure through 
Parliament, they usually resign ; but the sovereign may dissolve the par- 
liament and cause writs to be issued for the calling of a new one, and, 
if this refuse to sanction the measures of the government, a new ministry 
must be formed. Thus the executive is entirely dependent upon the will 
of the nation as declared by its representatives. Parliament may also 
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be prorogued by the authority of the sovereign to any appointed time ; 
and the effect of such prorogation is to quash all proceedings pending at 
the time, except impeachments in the Commons and judicial appeals in 
the Lords. Either House may adjourn separately by its own authority, 
but during such adjournment it may be called together by the sovereign. 

7. The Privy Council is another very important body in connection 
with the executive. It consists of a large number of dignitaries, both 
civil and ecclesiastical, appointed by the sovereign, all of whom must be 
natural-born subjects of Great Britain. The cabinet ministers form, as 
it were, a committee of the Privy Council, the president of which is the 
fourth great officer of state. Meetings are held once in two or three 
weeks, but none of the members attend except such as are specially sum- 
moned by the sovereign, the meetings usually consisting of the cabinet 
ministers, the great officers of the queen’s household, and the archbishop 
of Canterbury. On extraordinary occasions, however, all the members 
are summoned. 

8. No act of parliament can become a law without the formal assent 
of the sovereign ; but the refusal to give such assent has become obsolete, 
not having been exercised since 1707—during the reign of Queen Anne. 
Indeed, the necessity for it does not now exist, being removed by the fact 
that the sovereign rules through his ministers, and that these only con- 
tinue in office as long as they can command the support of Parliament. 

9, The duties of the sovereign, as prescribed in the coronation oath, 
are, first, to rule according to law ; secondly, to execute judgment in 
mercy ; and thirdly, to maintain the established religion. The royal 
prerogatives are, the power of making war and peace (the former re- 
strained by the necessity of obtaining supplies from Parliament), the 
right to send and receive ambassadors, the power of conferring honors 
and titles, of appointing judges and subordinate magistrates, of giving 
and revoking commissions in the army and navy, of pardoning offenses, 
of giving or withholding his assent to acts of parliament, and, as head of 
the national church, the right to nominate to vacant bishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical preferments. 

10. The iaws of Great Britain consist of the common law and the 
statute law. The former is based upon custom and precedent, as 
established by previous decisions of the courts ; the latter consists of 
the various acts of parliament passed from time to time. In addition to 
this, there is a law of equity, which is applied by the sovereign, through 
the Lord Chancellor, in all cases where injustice would follow the 
operation of the common law. The Courts of Chancery, or Equity, of 
Queen’s (or King’s) Bench, of Common Pleas, and of Exchequer, are the 
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principal law courts in England and Ireland ; in Scotland they are 
the Court of Session and the High Court of Justiciary. 


Il. GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
[See Map or EnGLanpD AND HER DEPENDENCIES—Frontispvece. | 


The term British Empire is applied to the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, with all its colonies and dependencies. These embrace the 


following : 
EUROPEAN, 


1, The Channel Islands, a group lying off the northwest coast of France, 
and formerly belonging to the duchy of Normandy, and therefore attached 
to the English throne since the Conquest. King John lost all Normandy 
except these islands. The population in 1881 was 87,702. 

2. Gibraltar, a rocky promontory, 1,500 feet high, forming the south- 
ern extremity of Spain, about three miles in length, with an average 
breadth of three-quarters of a mile. Its classical name was Calpe ; its 
present name is derived from the Arabic word @ibe/, a mountain, and 
Tarik, the Saracen general by whom Spain was invaded in the eighth cent- 
ury. It was taken by the British, under Sir George Rooke, in 1704, and 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht. It is one of the most valu- 
able military and naval stations possessed by Great Britain, being the 
Key of the Mediterranean Sea. The population in 1881 was 18,381. 

3. Heligoland (Holy Land), a rocky islet situated off the estuary of 
the Elbe river. It derives its name from the religious rites of which it 
was the scene under the Saxons. It was occupied by Great Britain in 
1807, and ceded formally to it in 1814. It contains a lighthouse and a 
small village, the inhabitants of which are occupied as pilots or engaged 
in the lobster and haddock fisheries. The population in 1881 was 2,001. 

4, Man, an island in the Ivish sea, originally peopled by the Manx, a 
Celtic tribe, the language of whom is still in common use in the island. 
It was held as a feudal sovereignty by the earls of Derby, and subse- 
quently by the duke of Athol, from whom it was purchased in 1795 ; but 
the interests of the family in it were not entirely extinguished till 1829. 
It has its own separate constitution and legislature, the latter consisting 
of the representatives of the people, and called the ‘‘ House of Keys.” 
Its greatest length is about thirty-three miles, and its greatest breadth 
about twelve miles. Its area is about two hundred and twenty-seven 
square miles ; and its population in 1881 was 53,558. : 

5, Malta, an island about seventeen miles in length and nine in 
breadth, situated in the Mediterranean sea, nearly sixty miles south of 
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Sicily. On account of its position and the enormous strength of its for- 
tifications, it is of immense value as a naval station, and is consequently 
one of the most important of the British dependencies. Near the north- 
west coast is a small island called Gozo, which also belongs to Great 
Britain. In 1530 these islands were given by the Emperor Charles V. 
to the knights of St. John, whose stronghold at Rhodes had been captured 
by the Turks a short time previously. Malta sustained several tremen- 
dous assaults from the Turks while in the possession of the knights, from 
whom it was taken by Napoleon in 1798. The Maltese, with the aid of 
the British, retook it soon afterward ; and, by the Congress of Vienna 
(in 1815), it was confirmed as a British dependency. The population of 
these islands is about 160,000. 


ASIATIC. 


1, Cyprus, a large island in the Levant, south of Asia Minor, having 
an area of 3,708 square miles, and a population of 186,173. This island 
was taken from the Venetians by the Turks in 1571, and held by the 
latter until 1878, when it was ceded to the British. 

2. India, including Hindostan and several provinces on the eastern 
shore of the Bay of Bengal. Its extent from the great mountain barrier 
on the north to Cape Comorin, its southern extremity, is about 1,800 
miles ; and from the western boundary of Scinde to Pegu, about 1,900 
miles. Its area is about 911,000 square miles, with a coast line of nearly 
4,500 miles ; and it contains a population of nearly 202,000,000. The 
various countries and provinces are placed under local governors, lieu- 
tenant-governors, and commissioners, all of whom are subject to the 
viceroy, appointed by and responsible to the crown. The administra- 
tion is under the direction of the Indian secretary. The queen bears the 
title of Empress of India, conferred for the first time January 1, 1877. 
The history of this, the most splendid of the British dependencies, has 
been given in connection with the text (see pages 304-307). Besides the 
actual dependencies under direct British administration, there are the 
‘“Native States,” under the protection of the British government, and 
acknowledging the paramount sovereignty of the crown. These include 
about one hundred and fifty feudatory states and principalities, contain- 
ing nearly half a million (471,549) square miles, and about 52,000,000 
inhabitants. 

Sikim, in Thibet, on the northern slope of the Himmaleh mountains, 
was conquered by the British in 1888, 

3, Ceylon, a considerable island to the south of Hindostan, including 
an area of about 25,000 square miles, also belongs to Great Britain, by 
whom it was taken from the Dutch in 1796, It was formally ceded to 
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the British by the treaty of Amiens (1802). The native kingdom of 
Kandy did not, however, submit to their sway until 1815. The popula- 
tion of Ceylon is 2,862,990 (1887). 

4, Straits Settlements is the name given to the British possessions in 
the Malay peninsula, derived from the Strait of Malacca, which sepa- 
rate the peninsula from Sumatra, and form the great sea-gate between 
India and China. These settlements, according to letters-patent issued 
June 17, 1885, consist of the following : 

1. Singapore, an island twenty-five miles by fourteen, with a city of 
the same name on its southern shore. It contains 206 square miles, and 
the total population, consisting of Chinese, Malays, various Indian races, 
and Europeans, is about 140,000. In 1818, as found by Sir Stamford 
Raffles, it was covered with primeval forests, uninhabited except by a 
few fishermen and pirates who found shelter in its secluded rivers and 
bays. It was then claimed by the sultan of Lahore, from whom it was 
purchased by the British in 1824. Its commanding position, in the cen- 
ter of the highway leading from British India to China, makes it an 
exceedingly valuable possession, being the entrepdt of the vast trade with 
those countries. 

2. Penang, or Pulo Penang, sometimes called the Prince of Wales 
Island, situated at the mouth of the Strait of Malacca, near the west coast 
of the Malay peninsula. It has an area of 107 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of about 90,000. Toward the end of the last century, Captain 
Light married the king of Queda’s daughter, and received this island 
as a wedding-present, which he afterward transferred to the East India 
Company. Georgetown, the capital of the Straits Settlements, is situated 
on this island. 

3. Province of Wellesley, a strip of country thirty-five miles in length 
by four to eleven miles in width, situated on the western shore of the 
peninsula of Malacca, directly opposite Prince of Wales Island, ceded to 
the Hast India Company in 1802. It contains 270 square miles, and a 
population of about 95,000, in large part Malays. 

4. Malacca, a territory on the southwest coast of the Malay penin- 
sula, extending forty-two miles along the coast, with a varying breadth 
of fourteen to twenty-four miles, and having an area of 609 square 
miles. Its population is about 93,000. It was taken from the Portu- 
guese by the Dutch in 1642, but in 1795 it fell into the hands of the 
British, to whom it was formally ceded in 1824. The city of Malacca is 
the capital. 

5. The Dindings, with the residences in the extensive native states of 
Perak, Selangor, and Sungei Ujong, are also included in the Straits 
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Settlements. The settlements proper contain an area of 1,445 square 
miles, and a population of 536,000 (1887). 

5, Labuan, an island situated six miles off the northwest coast of 
Borneo, has an area of thirty square miles, and a population, according 
to the census of 1881, of 6,298. It became the property of the British in 
1846, by grant of the sultan of Borneo, through the influence of Sir 
James Brooke, who had obtained control of the kingdom of Sarawak, on 
the neighboring coast of Borneo. The government establishment on 
Labuan is at Port Victoria, a town at the southeast end of the island. 
This island has an extensive coal deposit, but the working of the mines 
has proved commercially a failure, and ceased in 1880. Its general trade 
consists in the importation of the products of Borneo and their exporta- 
tion, chiefly to Singapore. It is also important asa naval station between 
the East Indies and China. 

6. Hong Kong, a small island at the mouth of Canton river, about 
one hundred miles from the city of Canton. It is nine miles long and 
from two to six broad, containing an area of thirty-two square miles, and 
a population (1886) of 200,990, Its capital, Victoria, is situated on the . 
northwestern shore, and in a short time has become one of the most 
thriving and beautiful of the British dependencies in Asia, The island 
was occupied by the British in 1841, and ceded to them by the treaty with 
China made at the close of the war in 1842. The opposite peninsula, 
Kowloon, was ceded to the British in 1861, and forms a part of the 
colony. 

7, Aden, a town in the southwestern part of Arabia, held by means 
of a strong garrison and powerful fortifications by the British, to whom 
it was ceded by the sultan in 1838, and taken possession of by force of 
arms in 1839, the sultan desiring to withdraw from his contract, Ina 
commercial point of view it is a very important possession, having a 
position between Asia and Africa like that of Gibraltar between Kurope 
and Africa. The old commercial route, by way of the Red sea, having 
within the last few years been resumed, Aden has become still more val- 
uable as a stopping-place for steam-vessels between Bombay and Suez. 
Its population in 1881 was 34,711. 

8. Perim, a small island at the entrance to the Red sea, having a 
population of about two hundred. It was captured by the English in 
1799, but in a short time afterward abandoned. It was reoccupied in 
1857. It is under the government of Aden. 

9. The Andaman and Nicobar groups of islands are situated in the 
eastern part of the Bay of Bengal. The former contain an area of 2,508 
square miles, and a population of 14,628 (1881) ; the latter, 608 square 
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miles and a population of 5,500. The former are about one hundred 
miles north of the latter. The British took possession of these islands in 
order to establish penal settlements upon them, and to repress the out- 
rages of Malay pirates. The chief commissioner for both groups resides 
at Port Blair, on Great Andaman island. 

There are other minor dependencies in Asia, including the Laccadive 
Islands, the Keeling Islands, and a few other small groups. 


AUSTRALIAN AND POLYNESIAN. 


1, Australia, called by the Dutch settlers New Holland, contains the 
colonies of New South Wales, founded in 1788; West Australia, in 
1829 ; South Australia, in 1834; Victoria, in 1851 ; and Queensland, in 
1859. To these have been added Western Australia and the Northern 
Territory. In 1851 gold was discovered in the island ; and, in conse- 
quence, the tide of emigration set so rapidly thither that its settlements 
soon reached a point of great magnitude and importance. Its present 
population is about 2,500,000, including about 55,000 natives. The pos- 
session of the island by Great Britain is based upon the discoveries of 
Captains Cook, Bass, Flinders, and others. 

2. Tasmania, or Van Diemen’s Land, was discovered in 1642 by a Dutch 
navigator named Tasman, after whom it has been named. It was named 
by him Van Diemen’s Land, in honor of the governor of Batavia. Bass, 
in 1798, by sailing through the strait which bears his name, discovered 
it to be an island. The British for some time used it, as well as New 
South Wales, as a penal settlement, but in 1825 it was made an inde- 
pendent colony, under the name of Tasmania. The island has an area 
of 26,375 square miles, and a population of 137,211 (1886). 

8. Norfolk Island, situated more than a thousand miles to the east of 
Australia, was made a British penal settlement in 1823; but it was 
broken up in 1855, and the island given to the inhabitants of Piteairn’s 
Island, 194 in number, the descendants of the mutineers of the ship 
Bounty. The island is under British control. It contains an area of sev- 
enteen square miles, and a population of 741 (1887). 

4. New Zealand.—This colony consists of three islands, two large 
and one much smaller, with a number of islets near the coasts. The 
group is situated in the South Pacific ocean, about 1,200 miles southeast 
of Australia, and contains an area of 104,235 square miles. It was dis- 
covered in 1642 by Tasman, and was visited several times by Captain 
Cook, who explored the coasts in 1770. It was at first frequented by 
English and American whale-ships, attracted thither by the excellent 
shelter afforded by its numerous harbors, particularly in the Bay of 
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Islands. Missionary enterprise began in 1814, and a British resident, or 
consul, was appointed in 1833. The sovereignty of the islands was form- 
ally ceded to Great Britain by the native chiefs in 1840, The unjust 
treatment of the Maories, or natives, brought on a series of fierce and 
bloody conflicts, which were not terminated until quite recently. The 
population in 1886 was 589,386, besides 41,969 Maories. 

5, Fiji Islands, a group of islands in the South Pacific ocean, having 
a total area of 8,034 square miles, and a population of 126,010 (census of 
1886). These islands were annexed to the British empire in 1874. 

6. New Guinea is the largest island in the world next to Australia. - 
It contains an area of 306,000 square miles. Recently the eastern por- 
tion has been occupied by the British, including an area of 88,460 square 
miles, with 137,500 inhabitants. 

7, Cook’s Islands, or the Hervey Archipelago, in the South Pacific, dis- 
covered by Captain Cook in 1777. They contain an area of 142 square 
miles, and the population in 1877 was 7,400. 

8. Northern Borneo, including a territory of 85,000 square miles, and 
a population estimated at 600,000, has been recently (1888) declared a 
Protectorate of Great Britain. 

Besides the aboye, the British dependencies in this part of the globe 
include Chatham I., Auckland I., Lord Howe I., Fanning I., Star- 
buck I., and the Caroline Js. 

AFRICAN. 


1. Cape Colony embraces an extensive region, the area of which is 
estimated to contain about 200,000 square miles. It derives its name 
from the Cape of Good Hope, at which the capital, Cape Town, is 
situated. It was for many years a dependency of the Dutch, by whom 
it was first settled in 1652. In 1795 it was taken by the British, but 
restored by the treaty of Amiens (1802). In 1806 it was again captured 
by the British, and since then has remained in their possession. Fierce 
wars have been waged with the Kaffirs, or Caffi'es, a native tribe of great 
courage and ferocity. From these was wrested, in 1847, a region called 
British Caffraria, which was annexed to Cape Colony. ‘The population 
of Cape Colony, including West Grigualand on the north, by the census 
of 1885, is 919,518. 

2. Natal, which was so called by the Portuguese because it was dis- 
covered on Christmas day (1498), became a British colony in 1848. Its 
capital, Port Natal, contains the only good harbor on that coast. It is 
situated about 850 miles from Cape Town. The population of Natal, by 
the census of 1887, is 477,100. 

The other portions of south Africa belonging to the British are 
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Basutoland, Zululand, the Rrotectorate of the Bechwanas, and the Colony 
of Walfish Bay, estimated to contain in all about 200,000 inhabitants. 

3, Sierra Leone consists of a district about twenty-five miles in length, 
by twelve miles in breadth. The colony was established in 1787, for the 
purpose of providing a home for negroes rescued from the slave-traders. 
It has a population of over 60,000. 

4, Gambia is a colony consisting of the island of St. Mary and town 
of Bathurst, at the mouth of the Gambia river. It has a flourishing 
trade. Population about 14,000. 

5, Gold Coast, a portion of the coast of Guinea, formerly belonging 
to the Dutch, but ceded to Great Britain in 1872. It includes an area of 
about 19,000 square miles, and had a population of over 650,000. 

6. Lagos, a town and island near the coast of Guinea, at the entrance 
of the Bight of Benin, formerly notorious for its slave traffic. It was 
captured by the British in 1851, but not occupied till 1861. Its popula- 
tion was 87,165 in 1883. 

7, Mauritius, an island about 500 miles east of Madagascar, and 
containing more than 700 square miles, affords another important 
station for British vessels. It was discovered in 1505 by the Portuguese, 
but received its name from the Dutch, in honor of Prince Maurice, who, 
in 1644, formed a settlement upon it. In 1721 it was colonized by the 
French, by whom it was named ‘“‘Isle of France.” It was taken from 
them in 1810 by General Abercrombie, and has since then been occu- 
pied by the British. With its dependencies, its population in 1886 was 
386,340. 

8. Amirante and Seychelle Islands, two groups of islets north of Mada- 
gascar Island, are dependencies of Mauritius, obtained at the time of the 
occupation of that island. 

9, St. Helena, a rocky islet in the South Atlantic, was discovered by 
the Portuguese in 1502 ; but afterward was occupied by the Dutch, from 
whom it was taken by the English in 1651. Its position in the direct 
line of the great ocean thoroughfare from Europe to the east has made it 
important as a stopping-place for vessels performing that long voyage. 
Its chief celebrity is derived from the exile of the Emperor Napoleon, 
who lived there from 1816 till his death, in 1821. It has an area of forty- 
seven square miles, and in 1886 contained 5,200 inhabitants. 

10, Ascension, another small solitary islet, situated in the Atlantic, 
about 800 miles to the north of St. Helena, has been occupied by the 
British since 1815. It was discovered by the Portuguese in 1501, on 
Ascension day, from which circumstance it received its name. Its area 
contains thirty-four square miles, and its population in 1881 was 300. 

11, Tristan @’Acunha, a group of islands to the south of St. Helena, 
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is also claimed by Great Britain, by whom a garrison was kept there dur- 
ing the banishment of Napoleon. Its area is forty-five square miles, and 
in 1886 it had only ninety-four inhabitants. 

In east Africa the British crown granted, in 1888, a charter to a 
trading company, the territories of which include an area of 50,000 square 
miles. 


NORTH AMERICAN, 


1. Canada.—This name was first applied to the region watered by the 
St. Lawrence, a river discovered by Cartier in 1535. It is an Indian 
word, meaning ‘‘a collection of huts.” The province was ceded by the 
French to Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763, It was after- 
ward diyided into the two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, sub- 
sequently called Canada West and Canada Kast. These divisions are 
now designated respectively Ontario and Quebec, and constitute a part of 
the Dominion of Canada, which comprises besides these the other British 
provinces, except Newfoundland. ‘lhe Dominion of Canada contains an 
area of 3,406,542 square miles, and a population of 4,824,810. New- 
foundland has an area of 42,734 square miles, and a population of 
197,500. 

2. Nova Scotia was colonized first by the French under the name of 
Acadia, but ceded to the English by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Cape 
Breton Island became a British possession by the capture of Louisburg 
in 1758, during the French and Indian war. 

8. New Brunswick formed a part of Acadia, and was ceded to Great 
Britain by the treaty of Utrecht. 

4, Prince Edward Island, formerly known as St. John’s Island, was 
taken after the fall of Louisburg, in 1758. 

5. Newfoundland, discovered by the Cabots in 1497, was formally 
taken possession of by Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1588. Its valuable fish- 
eries led to rival claims to it on the part of the French and English. 
These were settled by the treaty of Utrecht, the island being wholly sur- 
rendered to the English. 

6. British Columbia and Vancouver Island.—These regions formerly 
constituted a portion of the Hudson’s Bay Company territory (now 
Northwest Territory), a vast region embracing a large part of British 
America, chiefly valuable for the trade in furs. After the discovery of 
gold in the vicinity of the Frazer river, the region soon became quite 
populous, and was organized as a separate province (1865). Since then 
it has been divided into several provinces. 

7. Honduras, or Belize, forms the southeastern part of the peninsula 
of Yucatan, and has an area of about 20,000 square miles. The claim of 
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Great Britain to this region was formally sanctioned by Spain in 1783. 
It has an area of 7,562 square miles, and a population of 27,452. 

8, The Bermudas, a group of islands in the Atlantic ocean, were 
named after Bermudez, a Spaniard, by whom they were discovered in 
1527. The wreck upon these islands of a part of the expedition sent to 
Virginia in 1609, under Sir George Somers, led to their colonization. 
They are on this account sometimes called the Somers Islands. The 
group is said to contain about three hundred and sixty islets, separated 
by very narrow channels, and hence occupying but a small space in the 
ocean, estimated at about one hundred square miles. Five only of these 
islands are of any considerable size. The whole area is about twenty 
square miles; its population in 1887 was 15,347. 

9. The Bahamas constitute a group, or chain, of islands, about 600 
in number, and extend a distance of 600 miles southeastwardly from 
Florida. The whole area is estimated to contain 5,390 square miles, and 
the aggregate population of the fifteen inhabited islands in 1881 was 
43,521. This group was first discovered by Christopher Columbus, San 
Salvador being the first land which he reached in 1492. The islands 
belonged to the Spaniards for a time, but in 1783 were permanently 
annexed to the British empire. 

WEST INDIAN. 

1. Jamaica, discovered by Columbus in 1494, was colonized by the 
Spaniards in 1509, and held by them till its conquest by Admirals Penn 
and Venables in 1655, since which time it has been under the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. . Its area contains 4,193 square miles, and its 
population in 1887 was 607,798. 

2. Trinidad, a considerable island (fifty miles by thirty), near the 
northern coast of South America, opposite one of the mouths of the 
Orinoco river, was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and colonized by the 
Spaniards in 1588. It was taken by the British in 1797. Its area is 
1,754 square miles ; population, 178,270 (1886). : 

3. Barbadoes is the most easterly of the Caribbean group of islands. 
It is noted for its dense population, surpassed in this respect only by 
Malta. It hasan area of 166 square miles, and a population of 180,000. 
The first English colony was founded in 1625, and it has been in the 
possession of the British ever since. ; 

4. The other possessions of the British in the West Indies include the 
Cayman Islands and most of the Lesser Antilles, including Tobago, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua, St. 
Christopher, Barbrida, Nevis, Angwila, and most of the Virgin Islands. 
These islands.are divided into the two groups of Leeward and Windward 
islands, ; : 
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SOUTH AMERICAN. 


1. British Guiana was colonized at first by the Dutch, but fell into the 
possession of the British in 1781, being taken by Sir George Rodney. It 
was, however, restored in 1783, but again captured in 1796, and again 
restored by the treaty of Amiens in 1802. The next year, on the break- 
ing out of the war, it was once more captured, and since then has 
remained a British dependency. It contains 85,425 square miles, and its 
population in 1886 was 274,311. 

2. The Falkland Islands were discovered by Davis in 1592, but did not 
receive their present name till 1690, when they were visited by Captain 
Strong, an English navigator. Settlements were afterward made on 
them by the French and Spaniards as well as the English ; but since 
1771 they have formed a part of the British empire. No permanent 
settlement was made till 1831, and their population at the present time 
is only about seven hundred. They constitute, with Staten Island, 
near the southern extremity of South America, the most southerly of the 
organized colonies of Great Britain. The entire area is 4,889 square 
miles, and the population in 1884 was 1,553. 

Great Britain also possesses the two small volcanic islands, S¢. Paul 
and New Amsterdam, in the Indian ocean. 

The whole extent of this vast empire embraces more than nine million 
(9,117,260) square miles, and contains a population of a little over three 
hundred and fourteen millions. 
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Cas-wal/lon, or Cas-si-ve-lau/nus, 17. 
Cath/a-rine of Ar/a-gon, 176, 181, 183. 
Catharine of Bra-gan/za, 253. 
Catharine Gordon, 174. 

Catharine Howard, 186. 

Catharine Parr, 187. 

Catharine, Wife of Henry V., 150, 161. 
Catholic Association, 348. 

Catholic Church, 258. 

Catholic Disabilities, 321. 

Catholic Emancipation, 348, 380. 
Catholic Relief Bill, 334. 

Catholics, 220, 258, 265, 282, 334. 
Cato Street Conspiracy, 345. 
Cavaliers, 236, 281. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, 370 (7). 
Cawn’pore, 361. 

Caxton, William, 160, 166 (7). 

Cecil (ses’il), Sir William, 198, 199. 
Celtic Language, 9. 

Censorship of the Press, 286. 

Ceorls, or Churls, 66. 

Cer’dic, 34. 

Cey-ion (see’lon), Appendix, 5. 
Channel Islands, Appendix, 4. 
Charles I., of England, 225, 242. 
Charles IT., of England, 244, 245, 251, 261. 
Charles IV., of France, 128. 

Charles V., of France, 132, 134. 
Charles VI., of France, 149, 150, 151. 
Charles VII., of France, 151. 
Charles VIII., of France, 178. 
Charles V., of Germany, 178. 
Charles II., of Spain, 274. 

Charles XII., of Sweden, 294. 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, 326. 


Charles Edward, the Pretender, 299, 301 (7). 


Charleston, 232. 

Charlotte, Queen, 309, 382, 339. 
Charter of Liberties, 82. 
Chartists, 852, 353, 356. 
Chat’ham, Earl of, 311, 312, 314. 


Chatterton, Thomas, 343. 

Chaucer (chaw’ser), Geoffrey, 133, 138, 142. 

Cherbourg (sher’burg), 303. 

Chester, 8. 

Chevalier de St. George, 279. 

Chev’y Chase, Ballad of, 147. 

China, 354. 

Chinese War, 363. 

Chivalry, 88. 

Christianity, 26, 27, 33, 34, 99, 380. 

Christ Church, Oxford, 188. 

Church of England, 252. 

Church, Irish, 364. 

Churchill, Lord, 266, 276 (7). 

Churls, Saxon, 66, 88. 

Cin’tra, Convention of, 325. 

Circumnavigation of the Globe, 297. 

Clarence, Duke of, 158, 159, 348. 

Clar’en-don, Constitutions of, 97. 

Clarendon, Earl of, 251, 255, 289. 

Classics, Study of the, 214. 

Clau‘di-us, Emperor, 21. 

Clement VII., Pope, 179. 

Clergy, 333. 

Clive, Robert, Lord, 306 (7.) 

Clon’tarf, Battle of, 99. 

Cloth Manufacture, 213. 

Coaches, 287. 

Coal, Use of, 140. 

Cob/bett, William, 380 (x). 

Cob’den, Richard, 353 (7). 

Cobham, Lord, 149, 219, 220. 

Cod’ring-ton, Sir William, 359. 

Coercion Act, 375. 

Coffee, 284. 

Coffee Houses, 268. 

Coinage, 286. 

Coke, Sir Edward, 220, 226. 

Colleges, 167. 

Cole’ridge, Samuel T., 383. 

Collins, William, 343. 

Colonies. American, 
nies. 

Co-lum/bus, 175 (7), 210. 

Commerce, 68, 121, 183, 141, 165, 197, 210, 
211, 282, 335. 

Common Law, 282. 

Common Prayer, Book of, 191. 

Commons, House of, 118, 118, 138, 148. 

Commonwealth, English, 243. 

Com-pur-ga/tors, 67. 


See American Colo- 
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Con’stan-tine, Emperor, 28, 24. 

Con-stan/ti-us (she-ws), 23. 

Constitution, British. See Appendix. 

Constitutions of Clarendon, 97. 

Convention Parliament, 267. 

Coo-imas’sie, 366. 

Coote, Sir Eyre (ive), 307, 315. 

Cope, Sir John, 300. 

Co-pen-ha’gen, 320, 324. 

Corn Laws, 320, 352, 353. 

Corn-wal’lis, Lord, 313, 315. 

Corporation Act, 252. 

Co-run’na, Battle of, 325. 

Costume, 91, 140. 

Cotton, 336. 

Cotton Manufacture, 286, 337. 

Court of High Commission, 209. 

Court of Star Chamber, 209. 

Covenant of Scotland, 229. 

Covenarters, 230, 232, 240, 245. 

Covy’er-dale, Miles, 188. 

Cow’ley, Abraham, 289. 

Cow’per, William, 343. 

Cranmer, Thomas, 183, 189, 191, 194, 196. 

Crecy (Kres’se), Battle of, 128. 

Cri-me’a, 358. 

Cri-me’an War, 357, 358, 359, 360. 

Criminal Law, 272. 

Cromwell, Henry, 250. 

Cromwell (Minister to Henry VIII.), 186. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 228 (7), 238, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 252. 

Cromwell, Richard, 250. 

Cronstadt, 358. 

Crowning-stone, 49 (7). 

Crusades, 79, 80, 89, 102, 114. 

Crystal Palace, 357. 

Cul-lo’den, Batue of, 300 (n). 

Cum/ber-land, 58, 79. 

Cumberland, Duke of, 299, 300, 303. 

Cum/bri-a, 31, 39. 

Curfew, 75. 

Cur’ran, 319. 

Customs, 154. 

Cym’be-line (-dine or -din), 12. 

Cymric Language, 10. 

a 

Cyprus, 366. “3 

Dal-hou’sie, Lord, 361. 

Dalrymple, Sir John, 270. 

Damme (dam), Naval Battle of, 108, 


Dam-no/ni-a, 31. 

Dane’geld, 53. 

Dane’lagh, 45, 59. 

Danes, 40, 41, 46, 52, 53, 63. 
Danish Kings, 56. 

Darien, Isthmus of, 297. 
Darnley, Lord, 202, 203. 
Darwin, Charles, 389; 
Davenant, Sir William, 289. 
David Bruce, of Scotland, 127, 129, 130. 
David of Wales, 115. 

Davis, John, Navigator, 211. 
Davy, Sir Humphry, 341 (7). 
Deal, 16. 

Death Penalty, 380. 

De-ca’tur, Commodore, 327. 
Declaration of Right, 267. 
Defender of the Faith, 179. 
Defoe, Daniel, 307. 

De-i’ra, 8, 30. 

Del’a-ware, Lord, 221. 

Delhi (del’le), 305, 361. 
Denmark, 254, 314, 320, 324. 

De Quincey, Thomas, 385. 
Derby, Countess of, 245. 

De Ruyter (ri’ter), 246, 254, 255. 
Der/wentwater, Earl of, 298, 294. 
Des’bor-ough, 244. 
Det’ting-en, Battle of, 298. 
De’va, 8. 

De Witt, John, 255, 256 (7). 
Dickens, Charles, 386. 

Dieskau (de-es-ko’), 302. 
Di-o-cle’ti-an (-she-an), 28, 26 (n). 
Directory of France, 317. 
Disraeli, Benjamin, 387. 
Dod/dridge, Philip, 334, 344. 
Domes’day Book, 77, 78 (7), 88. 
Dor’set, Marquis of, 176. 
Do’ver, 61. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 200 (m), 201, 211. 
Drama, 167. 

Dress, 91. 

Dru‘idism, 19. 

Druids, 10, 19, 20, 21. 

Dry’den, John, 262. 

Duel, Origin of, 91. 

Dub/lin, 321, 336. 

Dudley, Lord Guilford, 192, 194. 
Dufferin, Lord, 372. 

Dun/bar, Battles of, 118, 244, 
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Dun’can, Admiral, 317. 

Dun-dee’, Viscount, 270. 

Dun’kirk, 248, 253. 

Duns’tan, 49, 50, 52, 69. 

Du Quesne (-kane), Fort, 301. 

Dutch, the, 210, 246, 248, 254, 255, 257, 304, 
315. 

Dutch Republic, 246. 

Dyeing, 286. 


E 


East Anglia, 8, 29, 39, 42, 45, 48, 56. 

East India Company, 221, 362. 

East Indies, 283, 284. 

Eb-o’ra-cum, 8, 26. 

Eck’muhl, Battle of, 326. 

Ed’gar, King, 50. 

Edgar Ath’e-ling, 64, 72, 74, 82. 

Edgehill, Battle of, 236. 

Edinburgh (ed@/in-bur-ruh), 101, 244. 

E’dith, Empress, 51. 

Edith, Queen, 60. 

Edmund, King, 49. 

Edmund Tronside, 55, 56. 

Edmund, King of East Anglia, 42, 43. 

Edmund Mortimer, 146. 

Ed’red, King, 49. 

Ed’ric, Duke of Mercia, 56. 

Education, 167, 365, 381. 

Edward I., 118, 121, 139. 

Edward II. (of Caer-nar’von), 121, 126. 

Edward III., 126, 133, 141. 

Edward IV., 156, 157. 

Edward V., 160, 173. 

Edward VI., 185, 189, 192. 

Edward, the Black Prince, 128, 1380, 131, 
132, 133. 

Edward the Confessor, 60, 62, 63. 

Edward the Elder, 47. 

Edward the Martyr, 51, 52. 

Edward the Outlaw, 62. 

Edward, Prince, son of Henry VI., 156, 
159. 

Ed’wy, the Fair, 49. 

Eg’bert, 34, 39. 

Egypt, 317, 320, 355, 365, 371. 

El’ba, Island of, 327, 328. 

Eleanor, of Provence, 112. 

Eleanor, Queen (of Henry IT.), 86, 100, 105. 

Eleanor, Queen (of Henry III.), 112. 

Electrical Discovery, 341. 


Electric Telegraph, 342. 

Elfrida (él/fre-dah), 51, 52. 

El’gin (e/ghin), Lord, 363. 

Elgiva (el’je-vah), 50. 

Eliot, George (Mrs. Lewes), 387. 
Eli-ot, Sir John, 226, 228. 

Elixir of Life, 166. 

Elizabeth (Plantagenet), 162, 171. 
Elizabeth, Queen, 188, 195, 198, 207, 215. 
E]-len-bor’ough, Lord, 353 (7). 
El'li-ot, Captain, 263. 

Emma, Queen, 53, 57. 

Emmet, Robert, 321. 

Empress of India, 362. 

Empson & Dudley, 175, 176. 
England, 7, 34. 

English Bible, 188, 225. 

English Church, 183. 

English Justinian (Edward I.), 120. 
English Language, 114, 167. 
English Literature, see Literature. 
English Reformation, 184 (7), 189. 
English of the Pale, 282. 
En-nis-kil/len, 272. 

Episcopacy, 270. 

Equity, Laws of, 282. 

E-ras’mus, 214. 

Esquire, 89. 

Essex, 8, 29. 

Essex, Countess of, 223. 

Essex, Ear] of, 205, 236, 239. 
Esterlings, 121 (7). 

Eth’el-bald, 42. 

Eth’el-bert, 42. 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, 30, 33. 
Eth-el-fle’da, 48. 

Eth/el-red I., 42. 

Ethelred I1., 52, 53, 54, 55, 56. 
Eth’el-wold, 47. 

Eth’el-wolf, 41. 

B’ton College, 157. 

Eugene, Prince, 276 (7), 277. 
Eu/stace, Count of Boulogne, 61. 
Eves‘ham, Battle of, 113. 
Exchequer, closing of, by Charles II., 257. 
Eylau (é’low), Battle of, 323. 
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Fairfax, Lord, 238. 
Fairfax, Sir Thomas, 239, 240. 
Fairs, 121, 
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Falkland (fawk’land) Islands, Appendix, 
18. 

Falkland, Lord, 237. 

Falkirk (favl/kirk), Battle of, 118. 

Family Compact, 308. 

Father of English Commerce, 133. 

Fel’ton, 227. 

Fenians, 369. 

Feud, or Fief, 77. 

Feudal Castles, 87, 168. 

Feudal System, 77, 86, 88, 188, 165, 251. 

Field of Cloth of Gold, 178. 

Fielding, 344. 

Fine Arts, 69, 287, 340. 

Fire Arms, 128 (7). 

Fire of London, 255. 

Fisher, Bishop, 184. 

Fisheries, 165. 

Flam/steed, 288. 

Flanders, 276, 277, 286, 299. 

Fla’vi-a Ce-sar’i-en-sis, 7. 

Flod’den Field, Battie of, 177. 

Flying Coach, 285. 

Fontenoy (fon-ta-nwah’), Battle of, 299. 

Foth’er-in-gay Castle, 201 (”). 

Fox, Charles James, 312, 316, 323. 

Fox, George, 281. 

France, 128, 130, 149, 179, 314, 357. 

Franchise, Elective, 260, 271. 

Francis I. of France, 178, 180. 

Francis IT. of France, 190, 202. 

Frank’fort, 200. 

Franklin, Dr., 341. 

Franklins, 86. 

Fraser, Simon, 301 (7). 

Frederick the Great, 302, 308. 

Frederick (son of George II.), 227. 

Frederick William (of Prussia), 365. 

French, The, 304, 306, 308. 

French Convention, 237. 

French Revolution, 317, 333. 

Fried’land, Battle of, 323. 

Fro’bish-er, Martin, 200, 201, 211. 

Froude, James A., 387. 

Fuller, Thomas, 289. 

Fulton, Robert, 336 (7). 

Furniture, 68, 140, 168. 


G 


Gam/bi-a, Appendix, 10. 
Gam/bi-er, Admiral, 324. 


Gar’di-ner, Bishop, 189, 194, 195. 

Gas’coigne (-koin), Chief Justice, 149. 

Gates, General, 313. 

Gaul, 16. 

Gav’is-ton, 122. 

Gay, John, 341 (7), 342. 

Gen-e’va, 200. 

Geoffrey (je7f’re) of Monmouth, 10, 92. 

Geoffrey (son of Henry IT.), 101. 

Geology, 342. 

George I., 293, 295. 

George IT., 296, 304. 

George IIT., 308, 331. 

George IV., 344, 348. 

George, Prince of Denmark, 260, 266, 275, 
276 (n). 


George, Lake, 302. 


Georgia, 297. 

Georg’i-um Sidus, 255. 

Germany, 226. 

Ghent, Treaty of, 328. 

Gibbon, Edward, 344. 

Gibraitar ( j2b-rawil’ter), 276, 315. 

Gibraltar of America, 223. 

Gildas, 36. 

Ginger, 284. 

Gladstone, William E., 468, 369, 374, 375, 
387. 

Glass, 68, 140, 287. 

Glee-man, 44. 

Glen’coe, Massacre of, 270. 

Gloster, Duke of, 159. 

Gloucester (glos‘ter), Duke of, Protector, 
153, 154. 

Gloucester, Earl of, 113. 

God’win, Earl, 58, 59, 60, 61. 

Good Duke Humphrey, 154. 

Gordon, Lord George, 335. 

Gordon, Charles George, General, 373 (n). 

Gordon Riots, 335. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, 343. 

Goths, 24. 

Gow’er, John, 133. 

Go’zo, 284. 

Gra’ham of Claverhouse, 270. 

Graham, General, 373. 

Gram/pi-an Hills, 22. 

Grand Alliance, 274, 276. 

Grat’tan, 319. 

Gray, Thomas, 343. 

Gray, Elizabeth, 158. 
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Great Britain, Island of, 7. 
Great Charter, 109, 111, 120, 139. 
Great Commoner, The, 308. 
Great Fire, 255. 

Great Harry, 175. 

Great Plague, 254. 

Greece, Revolt of, 347. 

Greek Language, 188, 214, 215 (7). 
Greenhouses, 337. 

Green/land, 284. 

Greenwich Hospital, 208. 
Greg’o-ry, Pope, 33. 

Gren’ville, George, 310, 311. 
Grey, Earl, 349. 


Grey, Lady Jane, 192, 193, 194, 195 (), 215. 


Grey, Lord, 219, 220. 

Grote, George, 387. 

Grouchy (groo’she), Marshal, 329. 
Guernsey (ghern’ze) Island, 245. 
Guiana (ghe-ah’/nah), 222. 
Guienne (ghe-en’), 86, 118. 
Guilford Dudley, Lord, 192, 194. 
Guinea (ghin’e), 283. 

Guise (gweez), Duke of, 197. 
Guise, Mary of, 186. 
Gunpowder, 121. 

Gunpowder Plot, 220. 

Gurth, 65. 

Guth’ram, 44, 45. 

Guy Fawkes (ghi fawks), 220. 


H 


Ha’be-as Cor’pus Act, 259. 
Had’ri-an, Emperor, 22. 

Hadrian’s Wall, 7, 23. 

Hale, Sir Matthew, 262. 

Hal/idown Hill, Battle of, 127. 
Hallam, Henry, 384. 

Halley, 288. 

Hampden, John, 233, 234, 237. 
Hampden, John (Grandson), 260. 
Hampton Court, 182. 

Handel, George Frederick, 341 (n). 
Hanover, 293, 294, 295, 302, 303, 351. 
Hanse Towns, 212. 
Har’di-can-ute’, 58, 59. 

Har’fleur, 149. 

Har’greaves, James, 337 (7). 
Harold I. (Harefoot), 58. 

Harold IT., 61, 62, 68, 64, 65. 
Harold Hardrada, 64. 


| Harry Percy (Hotspur), 147. 


Harvey, 288. 

Hastings, Battle of, 65. 

Hastings the Dane, 46. 

Hastings, Lord, 161. 

Hastings, Warren, 315, 216 (7). 
Hats and Caps, 141. 

Ha-va’na, 309. 

Hav’e-lock, General, 362. 
Hawke, Admiral, 303. 

Haw’kins, Admiral, 201, 283. 
Heb’ri-des, 8. 

Hel’i-go-land, Appendix, 4. _ 
Hemansg, Felicia D., 383. 
Hen’ghist and Horsa, 25, 28, 29. 
Henrietta Maria, 224, 226. 

Henry I. (Beauclerc), 81-84. 
Henry IT., 85, 95, 139. 

Henry III., 111, 114. 

Henry IV., 146, 148. 

Henry V., 148, 149, 150. 

Henry VI., 150, 153. 

Henry VIL., 171, 175. 

Henry VIIL., 175, 188, 214. 

Henry IV., of France, 206. 

Henry Y., of Germany, 83. 
Henry, Cardinal of York, 301 (x). 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, 137. 
Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, 187, 188. 
Henry of Huntington, 92. 

Henry (son of Henry IT.), 101. 
Henry (son of William I.), 77. 
Henry Stuart, 202. 

Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 161, 162. 
Hep’tar-chy, 30, 34. 

Her’rick, Robert, 289. 

Herring Fisheries, 165, 166. 
Herschel, Caroline L., 342 (n). 
Herschel, Sir John F. W., 342 (7), 388. 
Herschel, Sir William, 342 (7), 
Hew’son, Colonel, 280, 
Hey’wood, John, 215, 
Hi-ber’ni-a, 8, 98. 

Hicks, General, 372. 
Highlanders, 270. 

Highlands, 270. 

Hin-do-stan’, 354. 

Ho’garth, William, 340 (n). 
Holland, 205, 256, 257, 274, 299, 314. 
Holyhead, 336. 

“Holy Living and Dying,” 289, 
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Home Rule, 369, 375. 

Hong Kong, 354. 

Hood, Thomas, 383. 

Hooper, Bishop, 196. 

Hooke, 288. 

Horticulture, 141, 213. 

Hotspur, 147. 

House of Commons, 113, 118, 138, 148. 
House of Keys, Appendix, 4. 
House of Lords, Appendix, 1, 2. 
Howard, Lord, 201. 

Howard, William, Viscount Stafford, 259, 

260. 

Howe, General, 312. 

Howe, Lord, 312, 317. 

Hu’bert de Burgh, 111. 

Hu /‘di-bras, 261, 281. 

Huguenots (hw’ghe-nots), 226, 228. 
Hull, 185, 235. 
“Hull, Captain, 327. 

Hume, David, 344. 

Humphrey, the Good Duke, 154. 
Huns, 25. 

Hunt, Henry, 330. 

Hunter, John, 342. 

Hutchinson, General, 320. 
Huxley, Thomas H., 389. 

Hyde, Anne, 251. 

Hyde, Sir Edward, 251. 

Hy’der Ali (ah’Ze), 315. 


I 


Independents, 229, 236, 239, 250. 

India, 200, 304, 315. 

Indian Mutiny, 361. 

Industrial Arts, 337. 

In’i-go Jones, 288. 

Ingelow, Jean, 385. 

Ink’er-man, Battle of, 359. 

Innocent IIT., Pope, 107, 108. 

Inns, 285. 

Interludes, 215. 

In-yer-ness’, 300. 

Invincible Armada, 201. 

Treland, 7, 8, 98, 206, 232, 244, 245, 271, 346, 
350, 355, 356. 

Tre’ton, 244, 245, 252. 

Irish Church, 364. 

Trish Coercion Bill, 350. 

Trish Insurrection, 206, 232, 319, 321. 

Irish Land Bill, 368, 369. 


Irish Land League, 369, 370. 
Iron Manufacture, 338. 
Tron-clad War Steamers, 381. 
Isabella, Queen, 125, 126, 128. 
Istria, 104. 

Italy, 317. 


J 


Jackson, General, 328. 

Jack Cade, 154. 

Jack Straw, 135. 

Jac’o-bites, 274, 293. 

Jaf’fa, 318. 

Ja-mai’ca, 248. 

James, Duke of York, 251, 254, 257, 258. 

James I., 219, 224, 284. 

James IT., 262, 267, 274. 

James the Pretender, 265, 268, 271, 279, 298, 
294. 

James I., of Scotland, 151. 

James IV., of Scotland, 174. 

James Y., of Scotland, 186. 

James VIII., of Scotland, 224, 

Jamestown, 221. 

Jane Seymour, 185, 186. 

Ja-pan’, 363. 

Java (jah’vah), 284. 

Jeffrey, Lord, 384. 

Jeffreys, Judge, 264. 

Je’/na, Battle of, 323. 

Jen’/ner, Edward, 342. 

Jer’sey, Isle of, 9, 245. 

Je-ru’sa-lem, 80, 104. 

Jews, 102, 108, 116, 380. 

John Ball, 135. 

Joan of Arc, 152. , 

John, of France, 130, 131, 132. 

John of Gaunt, 134, 137, 188, 161. 

John, Ear) of Lincoln, 172. 

John, King (Lackland), 101, 105, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 110. 

Johnson, General, 225. 

Johnson, Samuel, 344. 

Jones, Inigo, 288. 

Jones, John Paul, 315 (n). 

Jonson, Ben, 208, 289. 

Joust, 90. 

Judicial Combat, 91. 

Judith, Wife of Ethelwolf, 42. 

Jury, Trial by, 139. 

Jutes, 31, 
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Kk Les’lie, Earl of Leven, 238. 


Keats, John, 382. Le-vant’, 283, 287, 355. 
Ken/dall, Duchess of, 221 (n). Lew’es, Battle of, 113. 
Ken’il-worth Castle, 125 (n), 214. Lexington, Battle of, 812. 
Kent, 8, 29. Liberty of the Press, 286. 
Khar-toom’, 373. Light Brigade, Charge of, 358. 
Kil-lie-crank/ie, Battle of, 270 (n). Ligny (leen’/ye), Battle of, 329. 
Kim/bol-ton, Lord, 233. Lil-le-bu-le’ro, 266. 
“King James’s Bible,” 225. Limoges (le-mozhe’), 132. 
King’s College, 157. Lincoln, 8. 
King’s Evil, 64. Lindsay, Earl of, 228, 236. 
Kingsley, Charles, 387. Lin’dum, & 
King-Maker, The, 155. Lingard, John, 384. 
Kin-sale’, 271. Lion of Justice, 84. 
Kirke, Col., 263 (7). Silla po oe 
Kirke’s Lambs, 263. Lisle, Alice, 265. 
Knighthood, 88. Literature, English, 133, 142, 208, 261, 280, 
Knight-Errant, 89. ; 239, 342, 382. 
Knights of the Round Table, 31. Liverpool, 284. 
Knight's Service, 251. Livingstone, Dr., 365. 
Knowles, James Sheridan, 384. Llew-el/lyn (Joo-el’in), 115. 
Knox, John, 202. Lochiel (/ok-heel’), Cameron of, 300. 
Knut the Great, 55, 56, 57. Loch-lev’in Castle, 203 (7). 

Locke, John, 262. 

L Locomotive, 339. 

Lollards, 146, 149. 
Labuan (Jah-boo-an’), Appendix, 7. Lombard Merchants, 165. 
Lackland, John, 107. : Lombe, Mr., 337. 
Lady Anne, niece of Charles IT., 260. Lon-din‘i-um, 8. 
La Hogue (hdq), Battle of, 273. London, 11, 22, 42, 69, 108, 284. 
Lamb, Charles, 385. London Bridge, §1. 
Lambert Simnel, 172. Londonderry, 271. 
Lan’cas-ter, Duke of, 134. Long Parliament, 230. 
Lancaster, Earl of, 123. Lord Protector, 247. 
Landon, Letitia E., 383. Lords, House of, 248, Appendix, 1, 2. 
Lan-franc’, 75, 79, 80. Louis VIL., of France, 100. 
Lang’ton, Stephen, 107, 108. Louis IX., of France, 110, 111, 113, 114. 
Lat’i mer, Bishop, 189, 196. Louis XI., of France, 158. 
Latin Language, 9. Louis XII., of France, 176, 177. 
Laud, Archbishop, 229, 240. Louis XIV., of France, 254, 256, 267, 273. 
Lear, King, 11. Louis XV., of France, 297. 
Learning, 69, 92, 142, 214. Louis XVI., of France, 317, 328. . 
Leeds, 284. Louis XVIIT., of France, 328. 
Legendary History of Britain, 18. Louis Philippe (/o0-e fe-leep’), 356. 
Leicester (/es’te7), Earl of, 112, 113. Louisburg, 299, 302. 
Leicester, Earl of (Dudley), 205, 214. Lov’at, Lord, 301 (). 
Leicester Abbey, 182. Luck-now’, 361. 
Leipsic (lipe’sik), Battle of, 327. Lud’gate, 12. 
Lent’hall, Speaker, 234. | Luther, Martin, 179. 
Le’o-fric, Earl of Mercia, 61. Lyell, Sir Charles, 388. 


Leopold, Duke of Austria, 104. Lytton, Lord (Bulwer), 387. 
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M 

Ma-cau‘lay, Thomas B., 386. 

Mac-Ian, Chief of the Macdonalds, 270. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, 380, 384. 

Mad-ras’, 284, 306. 

Mag’da-la, 364. 

Ma-gel’lan, 210. 

Magna Charta, 108, 109, 111, 112, 120, 138. 

Mah-di (mah’de), El, 372 (n). 

Maid of Orleans, 153. 

Maine, 77, 85, 154. 

Ma-lac’ca, Appendix, 6. 

Mal’a-koff, Taking of, 360. 

Mal’colm, King of Scotland, 58, 74, 79. 

Malplaquet (mai-plah'ka), Battle of, 277. 

Malta (mazl’/tah), 283. 
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AND 


ith I u text-books on Physiology which have been 
published for the suddenly increased demand, and many of them by authors of | 


their 


subject, we believe that teachers will 


see the prudence and wisdom of selecting the works of Dr. Hutchison, who, by his 


high professional position and well-] 


ing, is preéminently qualified for the special work in the Complete Course. —~ 


From Samuel G. Armor, M.D., 
late Professor in Michigan Univer- 
sity: ‘‘ Many of the popular works on 
Physiology now in use in schools, acad- 
emies, and colleges do not reflect the 
present state of the science, and some of 
them abound in absolute errors. The 
work which Dr. Hutchison has given to 
the public is free from these objection- 
able features. I give it my nearty com- 
mendation.” 

From Prof. Burt G. Wilder, M.D., 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.: 
I have examined somewhat carefully 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene, 
and can recommend it as an accurate, 
intelligible and well-illustrated text- 
book for schools. 


From Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry : This book is one of the very few 
school-books on these subjects which 
can be unconditionally recommended. 


It is accurate, free from needless tech- 
nicalities, and judicious in the practical 
advice it gives on eed pees topics. The 
illustrations are excellent, and the book 
is well printed and bound. 

From the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal: “ Legislators are 
untiring in their efforts to stay the 
progress of intemperance by various 
methods, some of which are well advised 
and others ill advised, but the more 
recent proposal of educators to remedy 
the evil by the early training of the 


known reputation for clear and thorough writ-. 
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child gives promise of better results. | 


The prevention of an evil by correct 
education in early life is a more encour- 
aging “process than-its cure by any 
treatment, either mild or heroic, in later 
years; and the timely appearance of 
this text-book by Dr. Hutchison is 
well calculated to meet the demand for 
such elementary instruction as it con- 
tains.’’ 


The “Physiology and Hygiene’? is probably used in more first-class Schools than 
: any other book on a like subject. 
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